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* * constant as 
the northern STAR 


Of whose true fixed 
and resting | uality 

There is no fellow — 
in fe fe 


The skies are painted 
_ withumumbered s 



































rown é Carver Cutters 




















ARIABLE AUTOMATIC CLAMPING PRESSURE ( useful for freshly printed 

stock or work which it is desired not to indent ) and Changing from Self-Clamp to 

_Hand-Clamp, or the reverse, without any change of adjustment, are some of the features 

which are on the latest improved Brown & Carver “Label” gold-medal cutters only. Auto- 

matic-Clamp Brown & Carver cutters are designed to cut accurately the greatest output per 
day possible. 


Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y. 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor - 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 277 Dearborn St. NEW YORK OFFICE: 150 Nassau St. 
J. M. IVES, Manager W. S. TIMMIS, Manager 


Brown & Carver and Oswego Cutting machines are made in SEVENTY different sizes and styles. We have the only factory 

making cutting machines exclusively, and the only one making a complete line of cutting machines. Every distinct advance 

in the art of cutting has been original with the BROWN & CARVER cutting machines. Each machine of the SEVENTY sizes 
and styles has several points of excellence on BROWN & CARVER cutters alone. 
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ADVERTISING 
A GOOD ARTICLE 


Honest advertising is a legitimate demon- 
stration of a good article. Dishonest advertis- 
ing is a misleading statement about an inferior 
or fraudulent article. It is very easy to separate 
the classes. 


A dishonest advertiser can not buy large and 
costly space in the leading magazines year after year. 








Such expenditure is disastrous unless there is a 
strong element of permanency in the business secured, 
and a fraudulent article never makes a permanent 
customer. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


has been advertised for many years in the leading 
magazines, costing us no small sum. From your 
standpoint it means, Mr. Printer, just this— 
Honest advertising of an honest article is a powerful 
force. Ours has covered a period of several years, 
growing in momentum because the quality of our 
goods has been rigidly maintained, and it will be 
much more profitable in many ways to work with us 
than against us. 

If you are interested, write us. We have some- 
thing further of interest to you. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
The only Paper Makers in the World making Bond Paper 


exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Adampshire 
%, Bond 
\S2iKy setSZ 
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HAMILTONS 


-c— MODERN c— 
PRINTING- OFFICE 


FURNITURE 


Is designed to save space and relieve the 
congestion in printing-ofiices where 
often three and four times the amount 
of work is now done that was accom- 
plished before the present expansion in 
business occurred. 

The problem is how to do this most effectually 
and with a saving in the time of the workmen. 
The secret lies in the question of Lost Motion. 
With the old system the workmen were widely 
scattered. It was thought economical to allow 
every workman plenty of room for action and 
with room to spare for material. The modern 
way is to concentrate the material within a small 
space. The workman has his material close at 
hand and easy to get at. 

He accomplishes more with less effort. 
There is a minimum of lost motion. 































Make-up Table, with Brass-lined Tray and Removable Brackets. 





That’s what we mean when we 
talk about Modern Printing - office 
Furniture —the Hamilton kind — the 
furniture that is known under the 
trade - mark 


“Wood Goods — Good Woods” 


We give you a reason why our fur- 
niture is the best ever constructed for 
printers. We believe in it ourselves 
and more than 60,000 printers in this 
and every foreign country where print- 
ing is done also believe in it because 
they use it in their business. 

































Included in the list of over 
seventy new articles of Modern 
Printing-office Furniture listed 
for the first time in our new 
Catalogue No. 14, we show 
the improved Make-up Tables 
and Paging Cabinets, illustra- 
tions of which are shown on 
this page. They are fitted 
with heavy iron tops, polished 








Paging Cabinet and Make-up Table. 


or brass-covered, as required. 


The Paging Cabinets are made with 
one size of top, 2514x304 inches, and 
fitted with from 6 to 13 brass-covered 
drawers. 

The Make-up Tables are made in 
five sizes, for 6 to 10 column forms. 
There is a drawer under the top for 
column rules. 

These modern Cabinets are mounted on 
heavy two-wheel casters and they can be trans- 
ferred about the office as required. Page 140 of 


our new Catalogue describes them in detail. 
Write for net prices on any furniture required. 








The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse 


RAHWAY, N. J. 





All Prominent Dealers handle our Goods 
and carry them in stock. 





A valuable Line Gauge, graduated by picas, 
mailed free to every printer who will ask for it. 












































The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High-Grade 
PRINTING INKS 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY 





























cB CorTRELL& sonsCo 
e «(NEW YORK 








THE COTTRELL 


High-Speed Two-Revolution Press 


Is especially designed to print the most difficult photo-color repro- 
ductions and 1s the ideal machine for three and four color work 





IT EXCELS IN THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


SPEED —The speed of the Cottrell Press is greater than that of any other Two- 
revolution Press of like size in the market. 

DISTRIBUTION — Distribution of ink is unequaled on account of the perfect 
arrangement and number of rollers, which are vibrated and geared. The ink- 
fountain is easily adjusted for any class of form. 


DELIVERY—The Convertible Delivery, perfect in its working, can be set to deliver 
the sheet printed side up or changed to fly delivery in three minutes. 


REGISTER—Absolute register guaranteed, and on this account the Cottrell Press is 
best adapted for the exacting demands of three-color and catalogue printing. 


ECONOMY—The Cottrell Press is capable of making the longest runs without 
wearing the plates. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTORS OF HIGH-CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY 








41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U. 5. A. 
Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
440 Coliseo Nueva HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 


Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 





‘Investigate thoroughly and it will be a Cottrell.’’ 
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am the Black used in 
Le the ink that printed 
=eJ The Inland Printer. 
I am the pinnacle of per- 
fection in making fine art 
printers’ inks. 
I mix in varnish without 
thickening—make inks 
flow and distribute, and 
print perfectly. 
Send for my book—it tells 
you what I am, who uses 
me, and why you should 
use me. 
A sample package will be 
sent to those who wish to 
try me. 
I am made by the Peerless 
Carbon Black Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
I can be obtained from 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE DUPLEX 





Flat-Bed Web Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4-, 6-, 8-, 10-, or 12-page papers 
WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 















New York, N. Y., New Yorske Listy Meadville, Pa., Star Independence, Kan., Reporter 





















New York, N. Y., Atlantis Bucyrus, Ohio, Telegraph Sterling, Ill., Gazette 
St. Louis, Mo., Amerika New York, N. Y., Bolletino Della Sera Brantford, Ont., Courier 

Second purchase ; Roanoke, Va., World St. John’s, N. F., Telegram 
San Bernardino, Cal., Times-Index 12-page 12-page 
Marion, Ohio, Star Guthrie, Okla., Leader Oskaloosa, Ia., Herald 

12-page, second purchase Crookston, Minn., Times Ashland, Ohio, Times- Gazette 
Marion, Ohio, Mirror Marshfield, Ore., Koosbay Progress Santa Barbara, Cal., Independent 
Philadelphia, Pa., Voce del Popolo Owosso, Mich., Argus San Jose, Cal., Times 
Long Beach, Cal., Press Harrisburg, Pa., Sunday Courier Twin presses 
San Francisco, Cal., New World Waynesboro, Pa., Record 

12-page Trinidad, Colo., Chronicle-News 
Hoboken, N. J., Inquirer Chambersburg, Pa., Public Opinion 
St. Joseph, Mich., Press S O M E O f O U R Connellsville, Pa., News 
Toledo, Ohio, Ameryka Echo Fitchburg, Mass., Sentinel 

Twin presses 12-page, second purchase 

RE C EN = South McAllister, Okla., Neus 


Watldshut, Germany 
Baden, Germany North Yakima, Wash., Republic 
Coethen, Germany > U S eX O M E R S Pasadena, Cal., News 


12-page 




























Chico, Cal., Enterprise bs 
Calumet, Mich., Copper County News New Brighton, N. Y., Staten Islander 
New York, N.Y., Magyar Nepszava Mahanoy City, Pa., Record Salina, Kan., Journal ; 
12-page ie Edmonton, N. W. T., Bulletin 
Belvidere, Ill., Republican Woburn, Mass., Times _12-page, second purchase 
South St. Paul, Minn., Reporter San Francisco, Cal., Recorder Herisau, Switzerland 
Halifax, N. S., Chronicle Aarhus, Denmark Fr. Scott, Kan., Tribune and Monitor 
Twin presses Hot Springs, Ark., Sentinel-Record Tulsa, Ind. Ter., World 
Sedalia, Mo., Democrat-Sentinel Nashua, N. H., Telegraph 12-page 





Alliance, Ohio, Review 





12-page, second purchase 





Emporia, Kan., Gazette 
Rock Island, Ill., Argus Athens, Greece Berkeley, Cal., Gazette 
12-page, second purchase Cairo, Egypt Berkeley, Cal., Reporter 






Twin presses 


La Salle, Ill., Post 






Paris, France Lancaster, Pa., Intelligencer 
Two presses Twin presses, second purchase 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO, ®47"#,SREEE: micH. 
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Manufacturers of 
Letfer-Press and Lithographic 
‘PainTING INKS 


Cncianad New York: hicago St louis Buffalo: Philadelphia 
San Sranusco formto Mavana ‘Cty ot Meco Buenos Hires London. 





























PARALOID » 





F] luid 1 that 


I'TING 


The New 
a [S OFFSE’ 








UCCESSFULLY used by many leading 
printers. St Especially adap ted for Rotary 
Presses, where it saves Off Set Roll and in- 

creases the output of presses from ten to twenty 
per cent. Write us for detailed information as to 
its cost, application, etc. 8 KE BH KB HK HH KH K 


NOTICE—Paraloid is adapted for Flat Bed and 


Rotary Presses. a ee ee ee ee Ss | 








oe 


Onl y by ee 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
(Sole Licensees for America) 


tured 


| The Ault & W borg Co. 























sctterpres: 


PRESSES 


JOB 








Y Irs USE the troublesome, tiresome and 
expensive operation of washing-up at the 
end of a day s run is obviated, the press 

being 1 in pertect condition for starting the next day. 

he greatest saver of materials and time yet intro~ 
duced into a printing office. .« Write us for sample 
and give it a trial, WHICH WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


In 75-cent and $1.50 cans. 








1utacture¢ 


ae DY 


The Ault & W iborg Co. cincinnati, on10 
































Have you 
read this book? 


Printers the country over are discussing the 
extremely interesting things this well-gotten- 
up booklet tells about the 


Miller Saw-Trimmer 


The machine that enables any one in the 
shop to saw and trim everything in the way 
of wood, brass or typemetal that the printer 
is required to saw or trim, and does its work 
to absolute point measure. @. If the book 
sent to your shop has miscarried, be sure to 
let us know. We’ll send you another one 
free, and we know that you’ll 

think it well worth the reading. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer sold on 30 days’ trial. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
617 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











It Pays to Use the Best ! 

















The Seybold Treadle Holyoke Automatic Paper Cutter 


The only automatic machine that will cut accurately 
all kinds of paper material. 


A strong, well-built machine that will stand the 
strain of heavy cutting. 


An investigation will prove it the machine you want. 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK =: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. Venney & Co. J. H. ScHRoeETER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Co. 
Canada Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 



























THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 














BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis: 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco 





The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 








The printer is a manufacturer. When we sell him an Optimus we do not sell 
something that he expects to sell again, but something that becomes a part of his 
facilities for doing business. The sale is on a basis of advantages and merit, not 
of competition in price. 

Whether the price of a machine tool, such as a printing press, is high or low, 
can be known only after comparisons are made of character and quantity of 
product. With the less efficient machine it is possible to lose on a single job all 
saved in its first cost when compared with the greater earning power of the Optimus. 
This loss must be suffered continually. It is not the price of the machine, but the 
cost of its product, that is important. 

We do not merely claim the Optimus to be best worth its price. We say 
emphatically that it is. We know. It is our business to know positively. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN BARNHART OLD STYLE 


















SUMMER 
DEFERRED 


will come in with a greater rush than if 
approaching normally. We have experi- 
enced that before. Don’t fool yourself 
that you will be able to get through that 
period of heat and humidity without 
hard, tough rollers, for the chuckle you 
make over the contemplated saving will 
change to groans of distress when your 
work is delayed some hot morning. 

My friends have accused me every 
change of season of being a ‘‘calamity 
howler.”’ As the calamity is never mine, 
but yours in case you are not prepared, 
the howling simmers down to a warning. 

Many of our patrons ordered their 
Summer rollers long ago and are easy in their minds, no matter what kind 
of weather may come. There will be plenty of “foolish virgins” to keep us 
busy when the thermometer reaches 87°, who have just wakened to the 
fact that Winter rollers will not work in Summer. Order yours right 
away, if you have not already done so. As the temperature of Summer 
always averages up, we are in for some days as hot as —— any comparison 
your conscience permits. 











BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


FOUNDED 1849 





= 


la 
[ ROLLER MAKERS | 
® 

OS — 
NEW YORK - - - 406-408 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - 413 Commerce Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE, Cleveland 















































SCOTT SHEET-FEED ROTARY ; SCOTT SHEET-FEED TWO-COLOR ROTARY 











YOU OUGHT TO WRITE 


AND FIND OUT OR GO AND SEE A 


SCOT Tisekivotite ROTARY 


WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER ATTACHED 
WHICH PRINTS FROM CURVED PLATES ON ONE SIDE OF SHEET AT A SPEED UP TO 


THREE THOUSAND PER HOUR 





The Scott All-Size Rotary 


WHICH CUTS OFF AND PRINTS 


ANY LENGTH OF SHEET DESIRED 
AT A SPEED UP TO 


7000 PER HOUR 


AND DELIVERS THE PRODUCT 


FLAT ON A DELIVERY TABLE 


READY FOR FOLDER OR PAPER CUTTER 


IS A VERY GOOD PROPOSITION 
DO NOT DELAY. BE PREPARED FOR THE 8-HOUR DAY 





NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 

CHICAGO OFFICE, 1643 Monadnock Block W alter Scott & ( ‘Oo 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. Fourth Street a 
BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street 


Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 

















SCOTT ALI.-SIZE ROTARY COLOR PRESS 


SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY PRESS 
































PB mere a apace Palace: latina: Wes ot ESS RG rn Ee 











Kidder Press Co. 





Roll-feed, Bed and Platen Perfecting Press 
ere JL Eiis<e 




















For particulars concerning what these presses will do write 


Gibbs-Brower Co., Sales Agents 


150 Nassau Street, New York 
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Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 


TRACE MARK 


cro-Ground. BED "Yicrro-Ground, ED "VWyicro-Grouad, 


ESTABLISHED 1830 














Plain, 
Open and 





Easily Used. 
No trick to use 
it, and no “open Net S08 of 


40 41 42 43 44 45 


20 9 12.71/13 .02)13.33)13 64) 1: 
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15,67 





and shut’ to it. 


That MAY be, but it “iil t be juggled with. 


Coes’ 









COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


46 47 48 49 50 
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Knives 





Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 





COES’ RECORDS 





First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘*printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 

First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best ? 











TRA) 


MARK 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


Why not ask us, now that the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 
knows it allP We’ll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


: : Massachusetts 








Worcester : : 





New YorkK OFFICE—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 
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Onyx Covers 


We have recently added to our popular line of Onyx Covers the following new styles 





Mexican Onyx Sardonyx 
Malachite Onyx Chalcedonyx 


in Plate, Vellum, Crash and Repoussé—Crash finishes in 21 x 33, 60 and 80 pounds 
to 500 sheets. Put up in half reams. Send for our new Sample-book, containing 
the above, as well as a full line of the old favorites. 





Onyx Bristol Onyx Bond 
2234 x 28%, 100, 120, 140 pounds. 22 x 34, 32 pounds, in five colors. 
In 100-sheet packages. In 500-sheet packages. 
| ESD 





Half-tone Writing Paper 


This is an extra-superfine writing paper prepared especially for half-tone cuts. 
It has a fine-grained, smooth surface that will take the ink readily and shows up 
the fine details of the cut most satisfactorily. 

It is carried in stock in all the regular writing-paper sizes and weights. 











q CEOS? | 
Onion-skin Bond Ravelstone Keith Wove and Laid Linen 
Wedding Papers and Bristols Westlock Chatham Bond 
Vellum and Satin Tints Dunbar Cambrai Bond 
Tinted Superfines Naples Linen Carthage Bond 
fi CEL? 





Keith Paper Company 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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ILLUSTRATING A FEW MACHINES 


MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 




































































AGENCIES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
THOS. CROFTS ie CHAMPLIN TYPE & MACHINERY CO. 
STREE 1 PLYMOUTH PLACE 
LONDON, W. C. 
J. COLLIS & SONS 
42 REGENT S QUARE, GRAY’S INN ROAD 
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Then wail Now 


1882 1907 
25 YEARS 


Experience in the one specialty of manufacturing 








paper folding machinery. 





We have originated and placed on the market 
more up-to-date ideas than all others combined. 
We originated the Drop Roll Marginal Feed 


System. 
Our inventions have been imitated time and 





again, an acknowledgment of their superiority. 
Our machines are practical, economical in pro- 
duction and simple in construction. 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Ta Sett fon Dam g 





The First Successful Drop Roll Feed Machine 


















THE BROWN 
FOLDING MACHINE CO. 





BUILDERS OF 
BOOK AND CATALOG 
FOLDERS 
NEWSPAPER 
AND 
PERIODICAL 
FOLDERS 
CIRCULAR FOLDERS 
SPECIAL FOLDERS 
MAGAZINE 
AND 
PAMPHLET FOLDERS 











ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
U. S. A. 














| Makers BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO., ERIE, PA.| 5 























No. 131. Two and THREE- 
FOLD CATALOG and BOOK 


FOLDER, 25 x 38 in size. Folds 8’s, 
12’s, and 16’s. Automatic Gripper 
Register at first fold. Head Perfor- 
ator, Automatic Sheet Retarder, and 
Hand Tape Tighteners. 





No. 132. Two and THREE- 
FOLD CATALOG and BOOK 


FOLDER, 32 x 44 in size. Folds 8’s, 
12’s, and 16’s. Automatic Registers 
at all Folds, Head Perforators, Sheet 
Retarders, Adjustable Packer, Mi- 
crometer Adjustments, and Hand 
Tape Tighteners. 





No. 133%. TWo, THREE, and 
FOUR-FOLD CATALOG and BOOK 
FOLDER, 32 x 44 in size. Folds 8’s, 
12’s, 16’s, 24’s, and 32’s. Automatic 
Registers at all Folds, 16 and 32 
Head Perforators, Sheet Retarders, 
Adjustable Packers, Micrometer Ad- 
justments, and Hand Tape Tighteners. 

















A.| BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO., ERIE, PA., Makers | 





No. 134. TWO, THREE, and 
FOUR-FOLD CATALOG and BOOK 
FOLDER, 25 x 38 in size. Folds 8’s, 
12’s, 16’s, 24’s, and 32’s. Automatic 
Registers at all Folds, 16- and 32-page 
Head Perforators, Sheet Retarders, 
Adjustable Packers, and Hand Tape 
Tighteners. 


No. 133. TWO, THREE, and 
FOUR-FOLD CATALOG and BOOK 
FOLDER, 33 x 45 in size. Folds 8’s, 
12’s, 16’s, 24’s, and 32’s. Has Auto- 
matic Registers at all Folds, 16 and 
32 Head Perforators, Micrometer Ad- 
justments, Adjustable Packers, Sheet 
Retarders, and Hand Tape Tighteners. 





No. 139. POINT FEED CATA- 
LOG and BOOK FOLDER, 32 x 44 
in size. THREE and FOUR-FOLD. 
Has 16 and 32-page Head Perfor- 
ators, and Hand Tape Tighteners. 




















Wine iw 


1 Sati titan 7st 





| Makers BROWN FOLDING 





MACHINE CO., ERIE, PA. 











No. 322. DOUBLE SIXTEEN 
BOOK FOLDER. It folds 16’s, 24’s, 
and 32’s, the latter by insetting. Has 
Automatic Registers and Automatic 
Head Perforators that overcome 
“buckling.” Automatic Points are 


added when desired. 











The . Frisco wi TWO, THREE, 


and FOUR-FOLD CATALOG and 
BOOK FOLDER. Has Five Sets 
Folding Rolls, the first two sets being 
Parallel, 33 x 44 in size. Does Regu- 
lar and Oblong work. Folds 8, 12, 
16, 24, and 32 pages single or in 
“gangs.” Has Automatic Registers 
at all Folds, Micrometer Adjust- 
ments, 16-, 24-, and 32-page Head 
Perforators, Sheet Retarders, Adjust- 
able Packers, and Hand Tape Tight- 


eners. 





No. 702. pouBLE SIXTEEN and 


DOUBLE THIRTY-TWO CATALOG 
and BOOK FOLDER. Foldsa single 
16, double 16’s, a 24, also a single and 
double 32. Has Automatic Registers 
both Right and Left Hand at first fold 
also at third and fourth folds, 16 
and 32 Head Perforators, Adjustable 
Packers, and Automatic Tape Tight- 
eners. 
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No. 706. ouUADRUPLE SIX- 
. TEEN and DOUBLE THIRTY-TWO 
BOOK FOLDER. Performs all its 
work at RIGHT ANGLES and over- 
comes all “buckling.” Automatic 
Points are added when desired. Has 
the largest range of any quadruple in 
the market. 
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No. 800. Epirion FOLDER. 


This machine is designed for long 
runs on 16’s, 24’s, and 32’s, where 
the folding is to be done in “ gangs.” 
It is also suitable to the finest catalog 
work. Automatic Head Perforators 
overcome all “buckling.” 
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No. 505. SPECIAL EDITION Wife ay l: Fae’ 
FOLDER. This machine performs 5s mere ey “lp! 
the largest range of work of any = - 1 @ Ls? —— 
folder made. It is used on million ita, a >. ta Zt 
runs, and folds 8’s, 16’s, 24’s, and “ A ‘ - 
32’s in “gangs.” Automatic Head is : 
Perforators overcome all “buckling.” 
Automatic Points are added when 
required. 
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The “Togo” 


This Folder has Five Sets of folding rolls, the two first sets are parallel 
to each other, the remaining three sets being at right angles. The 
largest sheet it will fold is 33 x 45. 

It folds both Regular and Oblong work. 

It folds 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 32 pages in single sections or in 
“gangs.” 

It has Automatic Sheet Retarders, Automatic Side Registers at 
ALL FOLDS, Adjustable Hand Tape Tighteners with Side Adjustments, 
Micrometer Adjustments on end stops, 16-, 24-, and 32-page Head 
Perforators that overcome “buckling,” and Adjustable Packers. 
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Special Catalog 


This Folder has Six Sets of Folding Rolls. The two first sets are 
parallel to each other, then two sets at right angles, and two additional 
sets parallel to the third and fourth sets. The largest sheet it will fold 
is 32 x 44. 

It folds both Regular and Oblong work. 

It folds 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, and 32 pages in single sections or in 
“cangs.” 

It has Automatic Sheet Retarders, Automatic Side Registers at 
ALL FOLDS, Adjustable Hand Tape Tighteners with Side Adjustments, 
Micrometer Adjustments on end stops, 16-, 24-, and 32-page Head 
Perforators that overcome “buckling,” and Adjustable Packers. 
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No. 350 


New Model Jobber 


This machine is designed for Periodical and Newspaper work, also 
for Pamphlets and Catalogs. It is made as a Two, Three, and Four-Fold 
Folder, and ranges in sizes from 36 x 48 up to 42 x 60. 

It has Automatic Side Registers at ALL FOLDS, Automatic Sheet 
Retarder, Adjustable Hand Tape Tighteners, and 16-, 24-, and 32-page 
Head Perforators when desired. 

Extra attachments are 8-page Pasters and Trimmers, 16-page Pasters 
and Trimmers, 2- and 4-page Insets, and 16-page Cover. 

Extra sets of folding rolls parallel to second and third sets can 


also be furnished. 
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No. 360 





All Around Periodical 


This machine is for a large range of Periodical and Newspaper 
work. It is a Three and Four-Fold Folder, 42 x 60 in size. 

It has Automatic Registers at all folds, Automatic Sheet Retarders 
for the main sheet and covers, Automatic Cover Cut-out that prevents 
cover being fed in absence of main sheet, and Automatic Head 
Perforators that overcome “buckling” on 16- and 32-page work. All 
tapes and guard rods are movable laterally. 

It will paste and trim 8, 16, and 20 pages; also paste 8, 16, 20, 
24, 28, 32, and 36 pages. 
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No. 314. circuLar FOLDER 

for small work. It has a wide range, 

and is a very valuable machine for 
this class of work. 


No. 315. circuLar FOLDER. 
Has Four Sets Folding Rolls. The 
first three sets are at right angles to 
each other, the fourth set being par- 
allel to third set. Has Automatic 
Register, Adjustable Packer, Adjust- 
able Hand Tape Tighteners, and 
8-page Paster, when desired. It has 
two feed tables. 


No. 315%s. cirgcuLar FOLDER. 
Has Four Sets Folding Rolls. The 
first three sets are at right angles to 
each other, the fourth set being par- 
allel to the third set. It has Auto- 
matic Register, Adjustable Packer, 
Adjustable Hand Tape _ Tighteners, 
and 8-page Paster, when desired. 
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No. 317. cincULAR FOLDER. 
Has an unusual range. There are 
Four Sets Folding Rolls. The two 
first sets are parallel and the two 
remaining sets also parallel, but at 
right angles to the first. It folds 
Regular and Oblong. Has Automatic 
Gripper Side Register, Adjustable 
Hand Tape Tighteners, Adjustable 
Packer, and 8-page Paster, when 
desired. 





No. 316. ciRcULAR FOLDER. 
Is a Two, Three, and Four-Fold Ma- 
chine. All Folds are at right angles. 
Has Automatic Gripper Side Register, 
Adjustable Hand Tape Tighteners, 
Adjustable Packers, and 8-page 
Paster, when desired. 





No. 318. Two PARALLEL 
FOLD MACHINE. Folds Four, Six, 
and Ejight-page work in “gangs.” 
Automatic Gripper Side Register, 
Adjustable Hand Tape Tighteners, 
and 8-page Paster, when desired. 
Is also provided with Cutters that cut 
the folded sheet in sections and pack 
separately. 
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No. 50. Two PARALLEL 
FOLDER. For small work in “gangs.” 
Folds 4’s and 8’s. Has Cutters for 


separating work. 


No. 312. Two and THREE 
FOLD PARALLEL FOLDER for 
small work in “gangs.” Has a wide 
range, folding in 8’s, 12’s, and 16’s. 


No. 401. Two and THREE 
PARALLEL FOLD Machine. Has 
Automatic Registers at all Folds. 
Folds 8’s, 12’s, and 16’s._ Has Cutters 


separating work, when desired. 
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TRIBUNE newspaper 
FOLDER. With 2- and 4-page I nsert- 
ing Attachment. 


TRIBUNE NEWSPAPER 
FOLDER. Two and Three Fold, with 


8-page Paster and Trimmer. 


COURIER newspaper 
FOLDER. With 2- and 4-page Insert- 
ing Attachment. 


COURIER NEWSPAPER 
FOLDER. Twoand Three Fold, with 


8-page Paster and Trimmer. 
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“Quad” 16, Double 32. 


This machine is built upon entirely different lines than any other 
“Quad” on the market. 

It is the only quadruple machine that folds its work at right angles. 

It is the only quadruple machine having Head Perforators that 
overcome “buckling” on 16- and 32-page work. 

It has Automatic Side Registers, Adjustable Packing Boxes and 
Sheet Retarders. 

There are no tapes to cut or resew, no parts that require resetting, 
in changing from quadruple 16’s to double 32’s. This change can be 
made almost instantly. 








THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP S, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, AND NEW YORK 





wORK 











Model 
125 


Five-wheel Machine to automatically 


Standard The name ‘‘ WETTER” stands for the BEST TYPE-HIGH NUMBERING number from 1 to gquq0. 





MACHINE possible to construct. 


Has stood for this twenty-two years. 1234 5 
{ ype-High We would not risk our reputation by making anything but.the BEST. All uy 


dealers know this, but some dealers, not satisfied with a tair profit, recommend 


Ry b 2 something ‘just as good ’’— you are the loser. List Price $14, subject to discount 

u m e ri n g Insist on having a machine stamped with the name ‘‘ WETTER.” 

we h 2 Can be ‘‘ locked” in form same as type to number and print at one impression. All Dealers Carry 
ac ine The ONLY Machine with a drop cipher that won’t get LOW Them in Stock 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO,, 331-341 Classon Ave, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS —“*‘ WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Western Union and A BC Codes. 


THE ROBERT DICK KNIFE 
an MAILER omy 
” THE DENVER POST GRINDERS eg . : \ 


Denver, Colo. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1907. 

Dick’s Patent Mailers, 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y.: S1x STYLES, TWENTY-NINE SiZEs, for 
Gentlemen,— The Robert Dick knives from’ two to thirteen feet long. 
Mailer has been in use in our plant since For Printers, Publishers, Lithogra- 
time immemorial, and has won its way so phers, Paper Mills, etc. Prices from $50 
er oe = favor of Cd _. Fine descriptive catalog mailed 

men that i as beeome an abso- r r thott ott 

lutely indispensable part of our ee ork Request: :: Write to us, 
service, We feel barr we could not 


Se oe “renews yours 1 | BALDWIN, TUTHILL 
Price, $20. 25—without oeliy By « BOLTON 


For further information, address 
Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 56-78 Seventh Street, Grand Rapids, 1 Mich., U.S. A. 









































THALMANN PRINTING INK CO. 
mon “ss INKS 22 |mm 


Embossing 
Letterpress en 


Lithographic aici 
Copper Plate Half-Tone 
Steel Plate Blacks 









































il Bronzes 
r en Varnishes 
Chromatic Compounds 
Cover Inks Etc. 

















UCU Un 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 
415 Dearborn Street 400 Broadway 1509 Jackson Street 255 Commerce Street 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA DALLAS 
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Exuipitep at JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION, 
LiseRAL Arts BUILDING, SECTION 10, SPACE 160, 


It is a Fact— 


THAT the New Carver Automatic Stamp- 

ing and Embossing Presses contain 
more points of merit than any other 
machine of the kind in the market. 


HAT recent demonstrations have proven that 
for lightness in weight of wiping paper and 
quantity used it can not be excelled. 


T. 





THAT the open side frames provide for feed- 
ing and operating larger sheets than any 
other machine of its class. 


THAT the production of the machine from 
steel plates, or dies, can not be excelled in 
quantity, quality or cost of production. 


C. R. CARVER CO. 
N.E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Agents 
MILteR & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agent 
F. A. VenNEY & Co., 255 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 

















HE only high-grade, medium- 
price Newspaper © Job Folder 
with FOUR sets of STEEL ROLLERS. 
Don’t buy a folder with one set of 
steel rollers and the balance wood. 
Insist on all STEEL ROLLERS. If one 
set is good, four must be better. 
Other Advantages are found in Steel Saw- 
tooth Folding- Knives, Automatic Gripper- 
Straightener, Spring-cushion Boxes, Gear- 
driven Paster, Push Packer Box, etc. 
Send for Catalogue and ask for Prices— 
they will interest you. 


THE MENTGES FOLDER CO. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


holder Perfection xxii 
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STEEL-ROLLER 
FOLDER 
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NEWSPAPER AND JOB FOLDERS 
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The Inland -Walton 
Engraving Company 


120-130 Sherman Street :: :: 


Chicago 


ILLUSTRATORS, DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 


' Local and Long-Distance Telephones, Harrison 4230-4231 


jC 









Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FOR SALE BY 














: ALL BRANCHES 

New York City, NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

BU FFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
HARTFORD, CONN, 

. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CHIcAGo, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. 
ALLING & CORY 

E. TUCKERS & SONS 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. , 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLE R 
A. F. WANNER & CO 

CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDRY co. i CuIcaGo, ILL. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE F OU NDRY KANSAS Ciry AND OMAHA 
C.R.GETHER CO. . A ‘ MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER ‘CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. . St. PAuL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. we DULUTH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER U NION 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. 

EV. E. CARRERAS . . 
JOHN HADDON & CO. 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 

Ss. M. WOOD * 


DEs MoINgEs, Iowa 

. SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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UNAPPROACHABLE 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 
cellence. 

Printed matter and 
any information desired 
can be had on appli- 
cation. 





Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis, 
Mo., and London, England. 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada 

















“Guks with a World-wide Reputation” 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 
Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Dour 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 


Specialties: 


Tintolene 
] n k Ss (for making tints) 


| Ink Softener 
| Gloss Compound 


Letterpress 
Lithographic 
Lichtdruck 
Bookbinders’ \ and 
Tin-Printers’ 

Celluloid Printing Dry 
Copying 

Cover and Cameo, 


| Solvine (for removing 
| hardened ink from presses, 
rollers and forms) 


| Kast & Ehinger’s 
German Tusche 


Colors | Brown Suis 


owder 
| Paste Dryers 
ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Butiding Wells Building 























HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












Engraving 
of Book- 


Rolls 










pasiNe S MacHINE 
1S THE 

FASTEST 

SIMPLEST AND 

LIGHTEST RUNNING 

MACHINE OF ITS 

KIND ONTHE 
MARKET 





Manufacturers of 





End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 


SOLE EXPORT AGENTS 
FOR 


American Writing Paper Co. 


56 Paper Machines — Daily capacity 311 
tons High-grade Writings and Printings. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


21 Paper Machines — Daily capacity 330 
tons (the largest quantity of No. 1 Printing 
Paper made by any company in the world). 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


5 Paper Machines— Daily capacity 50 tons 
Fine Printings, and our famous “810” 
Boards. 
And of many other lines of Paper and of Print- 
ing Machinery. 


We export everything used by the printer 
or publisher and are prepared to act for our 
foreign clients in the transaction of any business 
in the United States or in Great Britain. 





For home consumption we offer our well- 
known Cleveland and Lisbon Printings and 
Writings (making lots only) from mill direct to 
the consumer. 














PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


20 VESEY ST., NEw York CITY 








LONDON CAPE TOWN MEXICO CITY 
SYDNEY WELLINGTON HAVANA 
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| SHPRADSITALAR | 





Non-!t | 
offsetting 





| SHOOT AWr | 



















Brilliant 


Cover Reds 


and 


White that 1s 


White 




















| SALIDA | 















Perfect Working 


Job Inks 


Dry Colors 


Varnishes 






















| SHASTA RAR | 



























40¢. 





only by 
ourselves 






be had. 


Black Ink 


manufactured 


This is the most reliable ink to 


It contains more concentrated 
value than any other black ink. 


Our 25 i 30 cent Inks 


are made onthe same lines and 
possess the same qualities as the 
4o-cent cut ink. 

Weare makers of the celebrated 


Black Diamond News 


The cleanest working News on 
the market. Price, 6 cents net. 





all times. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 





Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland: 
W. H. Beers, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, Eng. 





We aim to please our customers. 
Our prices are moderate and 
goods of the highest quality at 
























prague f lectric (ompany 


DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTRIC MOTORS 


OF SUPERIOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 





ROUND TYPE MOTOR 


Cottrell Printing-press operated by Lundell Round Type Motor 


Our extensive experience in electrically equipping all kinds of printing-presses 

and allied machines has enabled us to produce the best results, and printers, 

engravers, etc., throughout the world unite in testifying to the superiority of 

our motors. If you are interested in the economy of power, write for a copy 
of our descriptive Bulletin No. 2214. 











General Offices: 527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IMPORTANT 


ADDITIONS TO MY STOCK OF 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 















902 — 32x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 6 qto. 


903 — 37x52 Campbell, 2-rev. Job and Book, 4 rollers, front del. 
904 — 43x56 Century, 2-rev., 4 rollers, front del., good as new. 
906 — 33x48 Campbell, 2-rev., 6 qto., 2 rollers, table, front del. 
907 — 41x56 Scott, 2-rev., 4 rollers, table dis., rear del., fine press. 








Here’s the Point: 











business firms. 
for the year’s numbers. 


The Herrick Press 








We're “dead” willing to show you how Herrick’s one 
and two color cuts will help your advertising, but we 
can only do it providing you write us on your business 
stationery asking for a complimentary copy of “ The 
Herrick Cut Book.” We'llsend it to you immediately, 
and if it doesn’t show you the best lot of cuts ever made 
for printers and advertisers, send it back at our expense. 
We've only 500 complimentary copies for this offer and just for 


When these are gone we will ask 25 cents 
Write to-day. 


Artists :: Writers :: Engravers 


980 Fine Arts Building : : Chicago 


14x22 Universal, fountain, side steam fixtures, new. 
10x15 Colt’s Armory, fountain, side steam fixtures. 
9x13 Peerless Job Press. 

7x11 Universal Job Press. 

44-inch Sheridan Paper Cutter. 

6-col. gto. Mentges Folding Machine. 


You can always find the very best with me. I guarantee every 


machine to do as good work now as when put out new, in competent 
hands. Don't fail to give me a call when in the market. 


Look me up, if you come to Chicago. 








Telephone, Main 224 











Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery Place 


H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
54 N. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Three doors north of W. Lake St. 








SP ER PR ORI ae 











U.S. Patent 
No. 796,637 


The Combination Motor Equipment 









Base, 
Motor, 
Speed- 
Regulator, 
Starter, 
Switch, 


Fuses, 


All in 
One 


Made in 


% H.P. 
% H.P. 
iP, 























































ST. LOUIS 
9 S. 10th Street 


CHICAGO 
34 S. Clark Street 





110, 220, 500 
Volts D.C. 


110, 220 
Volts A.C. 


This equipment gives you 
8 speeds. 


J. G. BARR 
ELECTRIC Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
18 Fell Street 











HUBER’S COLORS 
IN USE SINCE 1780 











J. Mc. HUBER 
113-115 VINE STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 
133 PEARL STREET, . Boston, Mass. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
233 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PRINTING 





—~ 









The steady growth in demand for J. M. Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitated the establishment 
of the above mentioned branches. Customers in 
the near-by territories will do well to order Inks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J.M. HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Main Office, 275 Water Street, NEW YORK 
Factory, 222-252 Fortieth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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PRINTED WITH CUT BLACK 8B. 


We make a specially of matching py and Gh. Cian 
Half-Sone Goucntn is unexcelled. We fate il in the different 
shades. It AuUNns Ghe a black ink and will not fll up the ceuls, 


‘ d 
C oseph (t. Teh & Company 
( 


Manufacturers of Printing Inks 


40% Deakansn Street, Chicago, See 
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ASK THE MAN 


A.'8 5 LOR he) De) 


Cut Black B 


If it is not a distinct improvement 
on anything ever offered the trade at 


25c per pound 25c 


We know it to be the Best Book 
Ink made for the price and we 
want to convince you of its value. 
It is black and lustrous and does 
not leave a mottled or grayish effect 
on the stock. 

A quick dryer and warranted not 


to offset. 
AY Eevonebeceraeb cere mm oh 


Joseph A. Roach & Co. 


Telephone, Harrison 5985 
404 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Imitation Typewriting 
Without Printing 


through ribbon or silk cloths 
is the best method of obtain- 
ing the original Type- 
for writer effect. 
Perfect 
Imitation 
Typewriting 





Rueter’s 
Process 


@_ Printers that are using the 
Old Ribbon Process will 
admit that it is complicated 
and high-priced. 


on 

Any Size 

or Style 
Letter 


Printing @. Rueter’s Anti-Ribbon 


Process is simple, clean, cheap 


P 
ves and always ready for use, 











For further particulars, address 


CHRIS. A. RUETER, 


Cawker Building, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


THE RELIANCE 


being strictly interchangeable, having a 


Lever 


system that is very 
powerful for heavy 
cuts of 


Paper 
insuring a high- 
grade 


Cutter 


of great strength, 
accuracy and du- 
rability, 


Can ALWAYS be RELIED UPON 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


1612-in. =. 2544-in. 
| 23%4-in. 28%4-in. 





Manufacturers 





For Sale by Typefounders and Dealers 














The Latham 
Monitor 
Wire Stitcher 
¢€ <> » ] 


More in use than of any other stitcher. 


More being manufactured each day than 
of all other makes combined. 


More desirable, because simpler. 
More durable, because better made. 


More rapid, because better mechanical 
movements. 








The Monitor Wire Stitcher meets all the varying con- 
ditions of paper and thicknesses of work. The clinch pressure 
is regulated independently of regulation of staple. Staples 
are made long or short to suit conditions of work, independ- 
ently of clinch pressure. Has clinchers that clinch flat without 
tearing or drawing the thinnest paper. 





CATALOGUES SENT ON REQUEST 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory : 
Boston. 197 S. Canal Street, Chicago. New York. 











New Color Printing and 
Embossing Press 


“KRAUSE” B VII F 


Without or with 
inking 
attachment 


Printing and Embossing in one impression, perfectly, a 
plate 117% x 15% inches. Very fast. 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 


Sole Agents for the United States 
136 LIBERTY STREET - - - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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1907 Pattern 
Twentieth Century Model Eclipse Newspaper Folders 


Ready for immediate delivery. 
MOST PERFECT MEDIUM-PRICED FOLDER ON THE MARKET. 


Write for full particulars and our ‘‘ Special Trial Proposition.”’ 


THE ECLIPSE FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1884. SIDNEY, OHIO 














The Carlton Rotary Perforating Machine 








Does everything any other 
Perforator will do, and 
does it Quicker and Better. 

Does many things no other Per- 
forator can = Is therefore 
in a class by itself. 

Machine’s Speed limited only 
by Speed of Operator. 
No Swelling or Pounding of 
Stock, making numbering and 
binding easier. 

It does not punch holes through 

the paper, but makes a clean 

cut, aed no burr on under 
side. 

The only machine that can 
be equipped to Perforate, 
Cut, Trim and Score Pa- 
per all at One Operation. | 








Your Special Attention is 
called to the fact that perfo- 
rations can be made on the 
Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
ing Machine before being 
printed, and printing success- 
fully done thereafter. 


It makes the Neatest, 
Cleanest, Smoothest 
Perforation in the World. 
It will Pay for Itself in 
Time Saved. 


No Tapes, 
No Rubber Bands, 
No Gears. 


Standard Sizes—30 ins. wide. 
Special Sizes made to order. 








For Sate By PRINCIPAL DEALERS anp PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES 1n UNITED STATES anp CANADA. 
PARSONS BROTHERS, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 
London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria St. Cape Town, S. Africa—19 St. George’s House. Mexico City, Mex.—Calle del Puente Quebrado 17 
Sydney, N. S.W.—Stock Exchange Bldg. Wellington, New Zealand—7 Grey St. Havana, Cuba—Calle Enna 2 and 4. 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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This is Canada’s Seed-Time 


Are You Going to Take Advantage of It ? 








@ Itis estimated by the Department of Immigration of the Dominion that at least 300,000 
settlers will enter Canada during the coming summer. Most of these settlers will take 
up land in the Northwest, will cultivate it and will thereby add greatly to the maternal 
resources of the country. 

@ Canada’s mines and forests are coming in for a share of attention undreamt of before. 
Canada’s industries are progressing by leaps and bounds. 

@ In the forefront of Canada’s advance, the printing-press is being borne, a most essential 
factor in the country’s development. More printing machinery will be bought this year 
than ever before. 

@ Manufacturers of Printing Machinery should consider the advantage of cul- 
tivating the Canadian field through Canada’s only Printing Trade Journal 


UO Cs 


The Canadian Printer and Publisher 


TORONTO WINNIPEG MONTREAL 
































A Paying Investment ! 





The Expansion System 
of Printers’ Blocks 


Will save you money on every 
plate used, save time on every 
form made up, save trying de- 
lays and irritating failures, and 
best of all, improve the quality of 
your output. Ask us for letters 
from users whom you know. 























































































































«Manufactured by 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH., U.S. A. 


Salesroom and Warehouse: 


194-196 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 






















































































A Safe and 


Sane 
Proposition 
Se | forYo |e 
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With any established printing-office in good business standing, we 
PRINT IN THE CONTRACT for its first Linotype a RETURN 
OPTION at the end of the first year. There is no string to this. 

To the printer who has not yet made the plunge into machine 
composition, it is a safe and sane way to demonstrate for himself at 
small cost the capability and versatility of the LINOTYPE on high-grade 
and intricate work. 

It has proved a safe and sane proposition for us, for our records show 
that during the past five years, when our shipments have averaged eight 
hundred machines a year, /ess than ten machines out of four thousand have 
been returned on this option privilege—and these came back through no 
fault of the machine. 

Could we offer a more convincing proof that in spite of occasional 
examples of hurried and sloppy work turned out by careless or rushed 
operators, the LINOTYPE can, will and does produce a product beyond 
criticism with intelligent and skilful handling—and more economically 
and profitably than by any other method P 


Do you know of any other builder of composing or printing 
machinery of any kind who has yet expressed enough confidence 
in his own machines to print regularly in the body of his contract, 
and without being urged, an unconditional return option on the 
machine at the end of the first year? 


The “Linotype way” is the only way. 














MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO PARIS 
WELLINGTON, N. z.} Parsons Bros. See Kurosawa ——— & Co. + sae Arrendo Hecioa yg co 
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All movements positive. 

No cam or cam-roller in the gear-wheel —the vital weakness 
of other presses. 

No adjustments required. 

All parts interchangeable. 

Strain-bearing parts of steel—heavier than in other presses. 

The Peerless outwears all others. 

In use when others are on the scrap pile. 

At it twenty-five years. Six sizes. 

Send for booklet. 








The Peerless Gem Power 
Cutter 


Best steel and cast iron, carefully machined and accurately assembled. 
Reliable extra large wheel-clamp. 

No troublesome gears and pinions—worm and worm-wheel. 

The latest and best in gauges and rule. See them. 

Peerless friction-clutch—in use fifteen years. 
Automatic trip and brake. 

Twenty cuts per minute—fast enough. 

Cuts 32 inches square. 

A high-grade cutter at an attractive price. 
8,000 Peerless machines in constant use. 


At it twenty-five years. 
Send for booklet. 





For sale at all houses of the American Type Founders Co., also Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes 











. ij you are using paper, 
cloth or sheet fabric 


as wrappers, labels, etc. 


Our Gumming Machines 


are worth looking into. They 
deliver the work wet side up 
on a canvas belt. 


M. D. KNOWLTON COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





BRANCHES 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
203-205 Wooster Street. 80-86 W. Jackson Bd. 
LONDON, E.C., ENG.— 23 Goswell Road. 
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The Latest and Most Up-to-Date 


Standard 
Mergenthaler 
Linotype 




















G, The best and most reliable ma- 
“~~ for newspapers or jobbing 
work. 


G, Italics for “jobbing”’ fonts as well 
as the roman on the keyboard. 


G, Any measure up to 30 ems pica. 


G, Any body, 5%-point to 14-point, 
inclusive. 


G, For construction, finish and ap- 
pearance these machines are un- 
surpassed. 























The capacity and output of these machines are equal to any Linotype made. Two complete fonts can be set 
from the keyboard at the same time. These machines have better adjustments for quick change of measures and 
bodies than any other machine. 

We warrant our Standard 14-point Two-letter Mergenthaler Linotype to be superior in finish and in durability, 
in accuracy and in speed to any other 14-point Mergenthaler built anywhere in the world. 

We have now under construction and are taking orders for our New Standard Double-Magazine Linotype 
machine, which carries two full-sized Magazines and is the FASTEST and BEST Double-Magazine Linotype machine 
upon the market. 

We have also ready for delivery our NEW QUICK-CHANGE 14-POINT TWO-LETTER MERGEN- 
THALER LINOTYPE. In this machine we take away the danger of bending the Keyboard which exists in the 
— Quick Front Change machine by a mechanical device which delivers the magazine to a holder in rear of 
machine. 

DELIVER Y—We can usually deliver machines within one month after receipt of order. 


N. B.—VWE DO NOT OFFER OUR STANDARD LINOTYPE MACHINES FOR SALE IN EUROPE, HAVING DISPOSED OF OUR 
PATENTS AND SELLING RIGHTS FOR ALL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Agent for Australasia: s for Mexico: Agents for Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay: 
HARRY FRANKS THE NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., SERRA HERMANOS & CIA 
82 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia. 4A Calle de la Providencia No. 1, 449 and 461 Defensa, Buenos Aires. 
Over 50 of our Linotypes City of Mexico. 90 of our Linotypes running in Argentina 
running in Australasia. 10 of our Linotypes running in Mexico. and Uruguay. 
Agent for South Africa: London, England, office 
THE NATION oo LOUIS E. ARNOLD, CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHIN- 
& TYPE CO B . wig ft Johannesburg. No.8, B - me ‘flee E.C., England. 
4 of our Linotypes running in ‘0. ouverie St., London, nglan 
Havana, Cuba. South Africa. Cable address, ‘‘ Prodigious,”” Lond don. 
LA‘ HETRA & JAMES ee: SENOR DON PEDRO MARTINTO, 
Calle Bandera 110, Santiago, Chile. SOCIETE FINANCIERE ET COMMER- Calle San Jose, Lima. 


20 of our Linotypes running 
in Peru. 


ver 30 of our Linotypes 


running in Chile. Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


25 of our Linotypes running in Brazil. 


Wanted—G00D AGENTS FOR JAPAN, CHINA, WEST INDIES, HONDURAS, COSTA RICA, COLOMBIA, BOLIVIA, ECUADOR, 
VENEZUELA AND GUIANA. 


Liberal discounts will be given to Agents who will stock our machines for quick delivery. 
Write to our nearest Agent for prices and terms of payment, or to Head Office 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, ita. 
Cable Address—‘“‘Tortype,”’ Toronto 70 and 72 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 























(TRANSLATED 
FROM THE 


Some Recent Testimonials from Users SPANISH) 
of the Canadian-American Linotype | A44ressed 


to our 


Machines in Argentina and Uruguay pg 
.- J. Berry 








L’Italia al Plata 
Monte Vineo, August I, 1900. 
DEAR Sir,—I have much pleasure in stating that the three Canadian-American Linotype Corporation 
Machines erected by you in my office work perfectly, and that the very brief period employed in suc- 
cessfully installing them is a proof of your own ability as well as a tribute to the very excellent qualities 
of the machine. Yours truly, 
(Signed) R. Picciout. 


Tribuna Popular 
Monte Vipeo, August 21, 1906. 
DEAR Sir, — It is with much pleasure I express my appreciation of your services in installing the six 
Canadian-American Linotype Machines, which are running to our entire satisfaction. I wish also to espe- 
cially thank you for your untiring patience and kindness in teaching and instructing our apprentices in 
the management of the machine. Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Jose M. Lapipo. 


= 
La Democracia 
Monte Vipeo, October 6, 1906. 
Dear Sir,— The directors of La Democracia, whom I represent, have much pleasure in expressing 
herewith their satisfaction with the two Linotype Machines we purchased from the Canadian-American 
Linotype Corporation, as also with your work in erecting the same. 
J. G. Brito Det Pino, Hijo, General Manager. 


El M il 
ercanti 
Rosario, December 9, 1906. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to my entire satisfaction with the excellent running 
of the two Standard Linotype Machines purchased from the Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, 
and installed by you in the composing-room of this paper. In conclusion, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of your own services as a skilled Linotype machinist. Yours truly, 
(Signed) <A. G. De Souis, .ddministrator. 


El Tiempo 
Monte Viveo, July 9, 1906. 
DEAR Sir,— It is some days since you erected for us the four Canadian-American Linotype Machines 
we purchased through Messrs. Serra Bros. & Co., and it gives us much pleasure to state our perfect satis- 
faction with the machines, as also with the promptitude of your work in erecting them. 
Yours truly, (Signed) Arturo RICARD. 


Campania Nacional De Impresos 


Buenos Aires, January 8, 1907. 
Dear Sir,— We have great pleasure in informing you that the Canadian-American 14-point Linotype 
Machine just erected by you in our office runs to our satisfaction, and fills the requirements of this firm. 
Yours truly, (Signed) E. Lavat, Directeur Gerente. 


La Nueva Provincia 


BautA Bianca, November 14, 1906. 
DEAR Sir,— I am pleased to express to you my satisfaction with the good running of the two Linotype 
Machines purchased by us from the Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, through Messrs. Serra 
Hnos. & Co.’s agency, Buenos Aires. The machines are steadily producing good work. 
Yours truly, (Signed) FE. Junio. 





Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, ta. 


Cable Address —‘‘ Tortype,’’ Toronto 70 and 72 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Fairfield Covers 


If you do not already know and feel the advantages 


vn ae Se are I ae 








of turning out printed things that the other 





fellow sits up and looks at, there is no 





time better than now to begin 





You don’t have to wait or pick your jobs so that it is proper 

to use FAIRFIELD COVERS. There are so many items— 

thirty-six in all, six colors, two sizes and three weights—that 

the line is more correctly applicable to a greater variety of 
printed forms than any other. 


It is a beautiful, clear, translucent stock with ledger 
characteristics having one of the finest two-tone fabric 
finishes and a perfect printing surface for a variety of 
processes. 

Our new Sample-book may offer you a_ suggestion 
that will be valuable. Write to our agents or our- 


selves for it. Anyway, get it. 


Woronoco PArper CoMPANY 
WORONOCO, MASS., U.S. A. 


The Mill where “QUALITY COUNTS’”’ 





Th 


e€ 
Henry O. Shepard 
Company 


Illustrators :: Designers 
Engravers :: Printers 
Binders 


The character of the 
work done by the 
Shepard Company 
has an international 
reputation 


Quality, Accuracy 


and Promptness 
are the bases of the suc- 
cess of this house 


The 
Henry 0. Shepard Company 


120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 




















Copyright, 1907, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


Von. XX XEX. No.3. 


JUNE 1907. Tenus | Fircgn S85 persear 


DISCURSIONS OF A RETIRED PRINTER. 


NO. XI.— BY QUADRAT. 


REVOLUTION IN TYPOGRAPHICAL DISPLAY FROM THE ORNAMENTAL TO THE MASCULINE — INFLUENCE AND SERVICES OF 
JOSEPH WARREN PHINNEY —~- HIS BIOGRAPHY, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PRINTED — IMITATION 
VERSUS ORIGINALITY IN TYPE-DESIGNS. 








HE last and best service ren- 
dered to the printers by 
Messrs. St. John and 
Schraubstadter’s Central 
Type Foundry was the in- 
troduction, about 1890, of 
the De Vinne series of types, 
which was as fortunate in 
its name as in its conception. 
It was the first effective fac- 

51 m= tor in a typographical revo- 

Ele ya lution which banished those 

ornate, ingenious, or pretty types illustrated in the 

May Discursion. From its introduction we date 

the commencement of that masculinity in com- 

mercial typography which still prevails. The Cen- 
tral Type Foundry’s designs had started with the 
extreme fine stems of the Geometrics and Morning 

Glory (examples 33-35, May Discursion), and 

soon developed into the robustness of the Wash- 

ington, Victoria, and Hogarth series (examples 

42-44, 46, May Discursion), but these types had 

use only in display lines. The De Vinne is the 

first great series of types, not a book letter, which 
in every size fills not only the function of empha- 

sized display, but satisfies in a paragraph or a 

page. Old-style Antique has much in its range of 

adaptability in common with the De Vinne, and 
is in the same class, but above the twenty-point 
size it loses its strength and color in the mass, 
just as modernized old-style Romans do, while 
the De Vinne series holds its color and strength 
when made in the largest sizes offered by the 
makers of wood types. This quality is the final test 
of any type-design. It is possessed notably by the 
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Caslon Old Style, the greatest of all type series, I 
think, which is more admirable as it is enlarged, 
and has the very rare merit of combining the 
function of a book letter with that of a display 
letter. It is not a quality of our indispensable 
modernized old-style Romans, which do not carry 
their color above the eighteen-point size. It is 
found in several of our modern Romans, a family 
of types that has been neglected of late years, but 
which will, I predict, recover their popularity as 
display letters. It is found in some of the Gothics, 
Antiques and Clarendons, but these, on the other 
hand, lack in varying degrees the refinement of 
design which is necessary to make a pleasing 
page-effect — they are thoroughbreds, but of the 
draft-horse variety. The De Vinne series is the 
parent of a family of De Vinnes, of varying mer- 
its, the italic branch being the most admirable. 
This family was developed with much success by 
the successors of Messrs. St. John and Schraub- 
stadter in the ownership of the Central Type 
Foundry. 

In 1892, MacKellar and the Smiths and St. 
John and Schraubstadter, Sr., having retired, and 
their foundries having passed to the possession of 
the American Type Founders Company, Joseph 
W. Phinney, who had been for several years the 
brain and inspiration of the old Dickinson Type 
Foundery of Boston, and latterly a partner 
therein, became the successor of these earlier 
leaders of the fashions in types. While, up to 
that year, the new type-faces produced by the 
Dickinson Type Foundery were not so numerous 
as those originated by any one of half a dozen 
other American typefoundries, it is a praise- 
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worthy fact that no new design put forth by Mr. 
Phinney has failed of success artistically and 
financially. No other letter-founder in America 
could make such a boast, prior to 1892. Mr. 
Phinney has always been a conservator of the 
best there is in types. It is a fact that while 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan introduced the Cas- 
lon Old Style into America in 1859, their direct 
sales of it were insignificant. They also dropped 
from their specimen books several series of 
ancient texts, known to us as Priory, Cloister 
Black, Caslon Text, Cathedral Text, which had 
been brought to this country by Maffa from Hol- 
land and by Baine from Scotland. MacKellar was 
not in sympathy with these ancient and classic 
types, and it was Mr. Phinney who kept them 
before the eyes of the printers in the Dickinson 
specimen books, encouraged their sale, and finally 
improved or extended sev- 
eral of these series, which 
have now at last received 
their due measure of appre- 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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eccentricity and crudeness of design immoral, or 
worse, in the realm of art? In 1893 Mr. Phinney 


introduced the Jenson Old Style series. This was 
a design made in one size by William Morris of 
England, based on a design used by Nicholas 
Jenson in the fifteenth century. Morris printed 
a few limited edition books with his font, and it 
had a limited appreciation among the typographi- 
cal elect. Mr. Phinney was the first to thoroughly 
—even more than William Morris — recognize 
the merit and significance of this revived design. 
He applied, not once but thrice and urgently, for 
permission to pay for the privilege of reproducing 
the design, but Mr. Morris did not want to popu- 
larize it or make its reformatory influence avail- 
able in general typography, but rather to keep it 
for the narrow purpose of enhancing the value 
of his limited edition publishing business. Mr. 
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ciation among printers. 1 anqapud Perlas daruiffe Ma’ Nang apud Perfas claruiffe Ma- 
think, too, that the book or gos. Babyloniis fiueaffynis eiusret gos.Babyloniisfiueaffyriseiusrei 
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Type Foundery had no supe- 
riors anywhere. Excellence 
in this class of types was 
traditional from the time of 
its originator, Samuel Nel- 
son Dickinson, who was the 
leading printer of America in his time (1828- 
1848), before he became a typefounder in 1839. 
It is said that he became a letter-founder because 
no typefounder of that period in America or 
Europe was making type of a design satisfactory 
to him. His designs for modern Roman were 
accepted and used by the Scotch typefounders, 
and aided in establishing their supremacy in the 
British market. These Dickinson body-types are 
to be found in more of the very best books printed 
in America than those of any other letter-foundry, 
and they attracted a clientage among the best and 
most advanced printers of this country, irrespec- 
tive of location. There was little of advertise- 
ment, and none of that charlatanry of bogus claims 
which has been characteristic of some of our type- 
founders, in the methods of the Dickinson Type 
Foundery; and its success -was gained and main- 
tained by the merit of its product, which was ever 
the salt of the typographical world. It may have 
had its sins of omission, but it certainly avoided 
the sins of commission, and that is a virtue that 
no other American letter-foundry of the early 
nineties could fairly claim. 

Very soon after the American Type Founders 
Company assumed ownership Mr. Phinney’s work 
made him the leader of type fashions — or, shall 
I say, of type morals — for are not frivolity and 


nofophiftas Indis Celtis feu Gal- 
its Druidas & qui Semnothei ap~ 
Reduction from Jenson’s original Roman of 1471, 


thickened in reproducing. 
Jenson, Venice. 


nofophiftas Indis Celtis feu Gal- 
lis Druidas & qui Semnothei ap- 


The Original American Jenson Old Style. 
Joseph W. Phinney, 1894. 


Nicholas 


Phinney, therefore, felt himself absolved, and 
proceeded under his legal right to cut the design 
in a magnificent series of fourteen sizes, with a 
corresponding italic series and a condensed series, 
neither of which had been attempted by Mr. 
Morris. Now that Jenson Old Style has proved 
one of the greatest successes in the history of 
typemaking, and now that every one is familiar 
with it, some may affect to lightly esteem the 
work; but when the proofs of the trial cast of the 
twelve-point size were first taken and shown it 
was looked upon as an oddity, which would have 
little success, by the most experienced type- 
founders and many of our leading printers. 
There was little encouragement to go ahead, other 
than Mr. Phinney’s fixed appreciation of its far- 
reaching merit. It was a great thing to divine the 
significance of Morris’s revival. It was a greater 
thing to make that revival the instrument for 
making commercial typography dignified, mascu- 
line and coherent, and acceptable to the most cul- 
tivated taste, by multiplying its efficiency and 
practicability, instead of allowing the design to 
remain a typographical rarity or curiosity, with- 
out influence in its generation, other than to 
please the eyes of a limited dilettanti. Nor was 
Jenson Old Style a slavish copy, for each charac- 
ter of every size was cut with the original print 
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from the ancient Jenson types as a guide. The first 
showing of the series had an effect on typographic 
taste in America that was instantaneous and most 
valuable and still remains effective. That speci- 
men first taught and demonstrated the correct 
method of assembling types, and the advantages 
of mass effects over incoherent display by iso- 
lated lines. The whole work was done under the 
plan and direction of the most advanced type- 
founder of the time, and I know of none of his 
contemporaries of 1895, here or abroad, who 
could have done it, for the work and training of 
all were based on a narrower range of study, 
which did not conserve the good work of past 
times. The Jenson Old Style, like every other 
series of wide adaptability and range, is open to 
criticism in some details, but its influence in 
restoring commercial printing to sanity and dig- 
nity can never be overestimated. It completed on 
a higher plane the revolution commenced in 
America by the De Vinne series, and brought 
typography back to the principle of assembling 
the types which is one of the chief causes of that 
admiration we all accord (who have seen them) 
to the works of many of the earlier printers. 
Since the introduction of Jenson Old Style Mr. 
Phinney has directed for the most part the pro- 
duction of the new designs which so prolifically 
issue from the foundries of his company, and has 
been the modest but none the less effective leader 
of typographical styles in America, and with 
great influence on foreign typography. 

Not the least advantage to the printers 
derived from the renaissance of good typography 
initiated by the Jenson Old Style series was the 
cultivation of closer relations between good 
printers and cultivated buyers of good printing. 
When the printers found themselves on a true 
road to art they discovered that really good print- 
ing filled “a long felt want.” There existed a 
theory, not yet dead, that it was against the 
printers’ interest to aid their customers in the 
knowledge of type. They regarded such knowl- 
edge much as the physician regards a patient who 
wishes to know just what is in the dose he is to 
swallow — it is none of his business except to pay 
for it. But when Jenson Old Style appeared, the 
people who had looked in vain for many years for 
sane ideals in printing quickly fraternized with 
intelligent printers and encouraged them. This 
interest on the part of the customers of the print- 
ers resulted in an extension of the uses of com- 
mercial printing and more liberal appropriations 
to pay for it. It is a purblind, foolish, narrow 
idea that the printer is hampered by his custom- 
ers taking up the study of types. The more the 
public know about types the better able it will be 
to distinguish between good and inferior print- 
ing, and to understand why one costs more and 
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is worth more than the other. There is not a 
progressive printer in America who has not been, 
consciously or unconsciously, benefited artistically 
and financially by Mr. Phinney’s work. 

I am not going to discuss the later designs — 
(the spirit of competition would make that an 
uncomfortable task)— but invite the attention of 
the student of types to the difference between 
ante-1900 types and those now most popular. In 
their uses the ante-1900 types may be compared to 
the signs put on business premises, and the best 
types of the immediate time to the inscriptions 
placed on dignified monuments. The ante-1900 
types would, as a group, belittle a monument, 
while our best present types will dignify a mere 
signboard. There is no purpose in typography 
that is not better served by our present types than 
by their predecessors. There has been a remark- 
able improvement under the leadership of Mr. 
Phinney, whose influence has been responded to 
even by competing typefoundries. Types have 
now a greater range of usefulness. They are 
designed to look well in page form, in mass effects, 
and in single lines, and I venture the assertion 
that no types (certain series obviously designed 
for special purposes excepted) can belong to the 
first class which are not readable, harmonious, 
compact in color, dignified and impressive in the 
page form. All of Mr. Phinney’s later work con- 
forms to this principle. It is the principle evolved 
after centuries of experience by the letterers who 
produced the wonderfully beautiful manuscript 
books which preceded the invention of movable 
types, and afforded models for the earlier printers. 
As it relates to commercial printing, it took just a 
century to complete the circle and come back after 
many tests of other methods to the earliest and 
best principle of typographical display. 

Before Mr. Phinney’s leadership was acknowl- 
edged, and before his ideas were understood, in 
nothing was he more criticized by the old-time 
founders than on his insistence on close “ fitting” 
one character with another. Example 1 shows 


Aabedefahijklmnopgss 


Caslon Text, an admirable old English design. 

Cloister Black, Mr. Phinney’s adaptation of Caslon Text, in which, 
although the letters are longer and wider, they set into the same measure 
on account of being fitted close together. 

EXAMPLE 1.— Showing open and close fitting; this, with the thickening 


of the serifs in Cloister Black, affords an excellent study. 


what is meant. In this, also, he conforms to the 
earliest models. The unit in reading is the word; 
the reading eye does not dissect a word; there- 
fore the word should be compact as one piece; if 
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ABCEGHMS abcdefghjkImp 


Original De Vinne. 


ABCEGHMS abcdefghjkm 


Post. 


ABCEGHSabcdefghkm 


Abbey No. 2. 


ABCEGHM SabcdefghjkImp 


Original De Vinne Italic. 


ABCEGHMS abcdefghjkm 


Avon. 


Group J. 


Original De Vinne and De Vinne Italic, with imitations. 


the letters are separated the effect is consciously 
or unconsciously confusing to theeye. An extreme 
illustration of this is afforded by the old German 
method of spacing words for the purpose of 
emphasizing them, instead of using italics as in 
other countries. It really weakens each 
word, and makes all more difficult 
toread. The student of types should form his 
judgment on this important detail by careful 
comparison of type-faces, new and old. 

Joseph Warren Phinney, whose portrait we now 
have the honor of printing for the first time, was 
born in 1848 on the Island of Nantucket. The name 


ABCDFHMPabedefghkimgq 


Washington (original). 


ABCHYFHMPabcdefshkm 


Clifton. 


ABCDEFGHM abedefghjkmp 


Lafayette (original). 


ABCDEFGHMabcdefshjkmp 


Vincent. 


Group K. 
Original designs and their imitations. The Vincent design is impaired by 
wide fitting. 


was originally Finney, a family of English origin 
belonging to the first New England Colony which 
centered around Plymouth Rock. A section of 
this family settled in Barnstable, on Cape Cod, in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
Mr. Phinney is of this branch. On the maternal 
side the ancestry is of Scotch-Irish origin, of the 
names Foster, Parkman, and Smith. The latter, 
Mr. Phinney’s great-grandfather, was engaged in 
the battle of Bunker Hill, receiving some wounds, 


and subsequently losing his property as the price 
of his patriotism. The paternal great-grand- 
father carried a musket in the War of 1812, the 
father served at the capture of Vera Cruz in the 
Mexican War, and Mr. Phinney, when yet a lad, 
enlisted in the army in 1864, when one’s patriot- 
ism had to be very real or one’s love of adventure 
very intense, as the tremendous slaughter of the 
Civil War had by that time appalled all but those 
with the stoutest hearts. It is a pleasure to 


_record these evidences of an hereditary spirit of 


patriotism, which is the most honorable posses- 
sion of a true American family, especially when 
the facts are reluctantly disclosed as in this 


HERE endeth The Book of Wisdom & Lies, a 
Georgian Story-book of theeighteenth century, 


Morris’s Troy type, derived from Jenson’s original Roman. This example 
is reduced to twelve-point for comparison, but has been unavoidably thick- 


ened in reproducing. 


HERE endeth The Book of Wisdom & Lies, a 
Georgian Story-Book of the eighteenth century. 


Phinney’s Jenson Old Style. 


HERE endeth The Book of Wisdom & Lies, a 


Georgian Story-Book of the eighteenth century. 


Kelmscott, differing in the capitals R, T and lower-case s and r. 


HERE endeth The Book of Wisdom & Lies, a 
Georgian Story-Book of the eighteenth century, 


Mazarin, in which the cutter’s own ideas predominate. 


HERE We end The Book of Wisdom & Lies, a 
Georgian Story-Book of the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Phinney’s Jenson Italic. 


HERE we end The Book of Wisdom & Lies, a 
Georgian Story-Book of the eighteenth centur 


Mazarin Italic. 


HERE endeth The Book of Wisdom & Lies, a Georgian 
Story-Book of the eighteenth century, by Sulkhan-Saba 
Mr. Phinney’s Jenson Condensed. 


Group L. 
A study in adaptation. 


instance. At a very early age Mr. Phinney com- 
menced to learn the printing trade in a small 
office at Sandwich, on Cape Cod, finishing his 
apprenticeship at Taunton, in the office of C. A. 
Hack & Son, after the close of the war in 1865. 
Then came a period of three years of wandering 
in the principal cities of the South and West, 
very customary among young typos in those 
days. In 1868 he went to Boston and worked in 
Rand & Avery’s establishment, leaving there to 
find employment in the selling department of 
the old-established Dickinson Type Foundery. 
Contending against the unprogressiveness of the 


owners of that foundry, Mr. Phinney steadily 
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HERE ends the tale of the Clood beyond 
the orld, made by William Morris, and 


Morris’s Golden Type, reduced to twelve-point for comparison, and 
unavoidably thickened in reproducing. 


DERE ends the tale of the Hood beyond 
the Mlorld, made by Milliam Morris, and 


Mr. Phinney’s Satanick. 


HERE ends the tale of the Mood beyond 


the orld, made by William Morris, and . 


Tell Text, another reading. 


Group M. 


An original and two adaptations. 


came to be its chief personality, storing away 
meanwhile a fund of ideas and energy which his 
principals did not see fit to use. Whenever this 
conservatism relaxed, Mr. Phinney produced a 
successful series of types or border, for it was 
true then (as always thereafter) that no design 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 


Condensed Runic. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 


A design obtained by reducing the thickness of the stems of Condensed 
Runic. 


Group N. 


A curiosity in design. 


suggested or approved by Mr. Phinney was other 
than a success, especially from the artistic view- 
point. So by persistent but modest endeavor con- 
servatism was subdued, having doubtless benefited 
Mr. Phinney by instilling a proper caution in his 
enterprises, until in 1885 he became a partner. 


Mr. Phinney’s Mamuscript. 


; , a Dailey Ce tetinn, 


MacKellar’s Circular Script. 


Group O. 
Showing marked similarities in two designs cut simultane- 
ously in Boston and Philadelphia. 


From that time on the Dickinson Type Foun- 
dery has steadily grown in importance as one 
of the best facters in typographical progress in 
the world. In 1892 the foundry was sold to the 
American Type Founders Company, in which 
from the beginning Mr. Phinney has been a direc- 
tor, a member of the executive committee, and its 
chief advisor and critic on all matters relating to 
the production of new or the improvement of old 
type-faces. He is now the manager of the Boston 
Branch and the important typefoundry attached 


to it, which has done more good work for the 
printer than any other foundry during the last 
fifteen years; and he is also assistant-general 
manager of the whole organization. 

Mr. Phinney’s life as a letter-founder has been 
one of constant growth, influenced by patient 
study of the art as an art and a sense of loyalty to 
his immediate clients, the printers of New Eng- 
land,‘ which happily prevented him from being 
lured away to positions more lucrative, but which, 
if accepted, would probably have interrupted the 
evolutionary process which has made him the 
leading typefounder of this period. He has grown 
as the tree grows, and transplantation might have 
retarded the development which the typographic 
world is now benefiting by, and which has not, I 
feel sure, reached its culmination. If a young 
man has ability and ambition he will be wise to 
stay and grow in one place in which he will create 
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DECEMBER, 1894. 


ExaMPLe 2.—Reduction of lettering on cover of INLAND PRINTER, designed 
by Mr. Will Bradley, which was imitated by three typefoundries. 


a home, and a fame and worthy friendships, much 
easier than by following the lures of a mistaken 
enterprise and of temporary monetary advantage. 
It is the man’s work, irrespective of the place in 
which it is done, that is crowned by fame. Wise, 
again, is that young man who before venturing on 
any change will inquire of what advantage it will 
be to him in the closing years of his career. Build 
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for the future always, as did Mr. Phinney. As to 
the place of labor, it matters little where that is, 
if you are to make it famous, or increase its 
fame. When Daniel Webster was consulted as to 
where one of his students should settle, he 
replied: ‘“‘ Let him settle anywhere. Let him set- 
tle in the backwoods of Maine; the clients will 
throng to him.” Those who know the burden of 
management of both the commercial and manu- 
facturing branches of the foundry in Boston 
which has been carried by Mr. Phinney for many 
years may well be astonished that he has found 
time to introduce so many successes in type-faces. 
Mr. Phinney’s career also demonstrates the suffi- 
cient power of good work to make itself appre- 
ciated. No man in the typemaking business has 


ABCEGIM abedefghijklmp 


St. John. 


ABCEGIM abcdefahjkimp 


Bradley. 


ABCEGJMabcdeishiiki 


Abbey Text. 


Group P. 
Showing three interpretations of original design shown in 
Example 2. 


been so little exploited. Search the trade journals 
and you will not, I believe, until this article, find a 
single paragraph about his personality. His pic- 
ture has never been printed anywhere, except 
some years ago with a group of Boston master 
printers. The advertising men of his company 
have strict orders from himself not to mention 
him in advertisements, and yet wherever you meet 
a man whose opinion is really worth quoting on 
matters typographical, in this country or abroad, 
you will find him defer to the name of Phinney. 
It is time that such a fine example of a modest 
American man and a true typographer should be 
known to all printers, and I count it a high honor 
to have become the means of making this histori- 
cal memorandum for the benefit especially of the 
younger and rising generation of printers. Mr. 
Phinney has few distractions outside of his busi- 
ness and domestic life, in both of which he is most 
pleasantly situated. At an age when most men 
think themselves old, Mr. Phinney is as alert and 
vigorous as men in the prime of life. This is, in 
fact, a test of the wisdom of a man’s life, that he 
meets the advancing years with the spirit of 
youth and has husbanded his energies so that he 
does not fail as he approaches the crown of his 
career. 

The question of originality is ever difficult to 


decide. A thing may be original and not admir- 
able. The productions of MacKellar and St. John 
had, many of them, marked originality, and were 
very successful, but they produced little that will 
survive. There is another kind of originality 
which conserves and builds on the good work of 
the past — which leads in its own time by follow- 
ing those things which have survived from other 
times by right of merit. We concede the original- 
ity of the architect who devised the grain elevator 
of this country, while we confess that the archi- 
tect of the capitol at Washington was a follower 
of antique models, and we know which is archi- 
tecturally the more admirable. If Mr. Phinney 
did not originate Cloister Black, which is shown 
in Example 1, we concede that he made it more 
worthy of its originator, and, in fact, accom- 
plished exactly what its originator would have 
done if he had survived to profit by a century’s 
experience. Those who apply the principles of 
art discovered in classic times to their own work 
are really reincarnations of the departed artists, 
and their task is to progress with or advance 
those principles and apply them to contempora- 
neous conditions. If Jenson Old Style is a copy of 
Morris’s Troy Types, I believe that Mr. Phinney’s 
series, with its italic and condensed branches, is 
as the pyramids to an obelisk. To realize how 
difficult it is to carry forward a classic model and 
adapt it to modern commercial uses, we should 
watch the persistent experiments, the frequent 
rejection of expensive punches, the patient com- 
parison and criticism of each letter in combina- 
tion with all its fellows, which explain the 
unvarying success of Mr. Phinney’s numerous 
type productions. There are those who deny to a 
Tennyson originality in making the medieval 
legend of King Arthur and his knights more beau- 
tiful and familiar than the original, or to Shake- 
speare, who invented no histories, but made the 
tales and plots of others the messengers of his 
genius. There is a wide gulf between apprecia- 
tive adaptation and mere imitation. Mr. Phinney 
has produced several faces which are entirely 
original in form and design—=§in this field no 
living typefounder compares with him,— but I 
prefer that work of his which has made and is 
making the very best work of the olden times 
count so effectively in the every-day printing of 
our hustling up-to-date America — the perfecting 
of sound ideals and the conservation of tested 
principles in type-designing. 

The worst feature of American letter-founding 
has been the persistent imitative tendencies of 
many typefounders. So soon as one evolved a 
selling success, a certain class followed with a 
more or less close imitation, in the effort to benefit 
by another’s ideas. This tendency has been fruit- 
ful of much bad work. Who treads in another’s 
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footsteps must travel in the rear. It is admissi- 
ble to copy if one can improve, but certainly not 
otherwise. In 1887 I visited a well-known type- 
founder, and at a time he was called away from 
his desk I took up from it a specimen book of one 
of his successful competitors. To my surprise I 
found its margin full of drawings of variations of 
the competitor’s most successful designs. It is 
obvious that such a typefounder could not lead 
artistically, however he might succeed otherwise. 
The imitative retrogressive idea is illustrated in 
Group J, showing De Vinne, with its italic, and 
three imitations which appeared shortly after the 
success of the original was assured. Group K 
shows a similar evolution in the wrong direction. 
When Jenson Old Style proved to be popular, three 
typefounders exercised their undoubted legal right 
to copy it. Two of them did so with minor varia- 
tions, while another offered its own conception of 
the Morris idea, with what success may be seen 
by comparing the examples in Group L, which 
shows Jenson’s original, with the Morris and 
American adaptations, together with the italics, 
both of American origin. Group M shows two 
adaptations of Morris’s Golden Type with italics 
which are of American origin, together with the 
original. One of these entirely misconceives the 
original idea. Mr. Phinney’s first design, the 
Norman Condensed, was produced in a singular 
manner. It is really a condensation of a French 
design made under various names (Norman, 
Romanesque, Gallican, ete.) in this country. 
When Mr. Phinney conceived the idea, the firm he 
worked for did not think well enough of it to go 
to the expense of cutting punches in the regular 
way, but permitted him to have Condensed Runic 
alphabets trimmed down to the stem and form he 
desired. The result is shown in Group N and was 
unlike any previous design. It was the first light- 
line letter made in America, and had a tremen- 
dous sale. There are many interesting instances 
of the almost simultaneous production of similar 
faces. At the time the Cleveland Type Foundry 
had popularized autograph scripts by introducing 
a facsimile of the handwriting of Mr. Carpenter, 
of Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., Mr. Phinney had an 
exact imitation of his own excellent handwriting 
cut and named it Manuscript. At the same time 
MackKellar, Smiths & Jordan cut their Circular 
Script. It was thought, erroneously, by some that 
a workman had communicated Mr. Phinney’s 
idea to the Philadelphia firm, so similar are the 
two designs in many details. For comparison 
they are shown in Group O. In the latter part of 
1893 Mr. Will Bradley, then first embarking on 
his artistic career in Chicago, designed a cover 
for THE INLAND PRINTER, lettering from which is 
reproduced in this article. Evidently the letter- 
ing was appreciated by three typefounders, who, 


without notifying the publisher of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, proceeded simultaneously to utilize the 
design. What they made of it is shown in Group 
P. The St. John was first shown in two sizes in 
the August, 1895, INLAND PRINTER; the Abbey 
Text was shown in the September issue of the 
same year, in two sizes; and Bradley was also 
shown in that issue in eight sizes. This is an 
interesting group, as it shows how differently 
three experienced designers will interpret an 
original common to all of them. I think it also 
affords an illustration of the superiority of close 
fitting. Given a design which is entirely satisfac- 
tory in itself, as in Groups L and M, with the legal 
right to reproduce it exactly, the examples show 
that some designers lack the ability to copy, but 
must needs mutilate it. I could fill many pages 
with similar illustrations, and yet all of these 
variations or imitations are patentable, which 
indicates how much value the citation of the 
United States patent is as a proof of originality. 


(To be continued.) 








DAISIES. 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 





BELOW THE SCALE. 


Pasted on the window of a book store was a sign 
“Porter Wanted.” In the window on a pile of books was 
a sign, “ Dickens Works all this week for $4.” 

An able-looking Irishman read first the sign and then 
the placard. He scratched his head and blurted out, 
“Dickens can work all the week for foor dollars if he 
wants to, but I’m a union man. I'll not touch it. Ye'’d 
better kape Dickens.” 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
IMPRESSION. 


NO. I.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 


HE publication in THE INLAND 
PRINTER of June last of the writer’s 
observations on the necessity of per- 
fect unison between printing sur- 
faces, has brought forth no little 
discussion, as well as a number of 
' personal letters, these latter in some 
instances taking issue with the statement that an 
unyielding impression was a practical impossi- 
bility. 

In the main, however, the consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that relatively few of the troubles 
that beset the modern cylinder-press operator are 
traceable to a lack of impressional power in his 
machine, although it is evident that such moving 
experiences as those related by our friend Mr. 
Possnett in the December issue of this publica- 
tion (and these troubles were largely because of 
lack of unison in the printing surfaces) that trou- 
bles of various kinds are not unknown. Without 
attempting to solve all these particular difficul- 
ties, however, let us study the fundamental points 
relative to the impressional power of modern 
printing machines of the bed and cylinder type. 

While the observations to follow may not 
reveal anything new to the older and more expe- 
rienced pressman, there are many younger men 
who have perhaps not been long “on the floor ”’ 
who may find the subject well worthy their care- 
ful attention. Oftentimes some of the knowledge 
which has been acquired by others through pain- 
ful and trying experiences may be of benefit in 
solving our own problems, and the writer well 
remembers some of the joyless days of his own 
introduction to cylinder presswork and the more 
or less disappointing results his most earnest 
efforts achieved. 

At that time the half-tone was just being 
introduced, and few realized what a revolution it 
portended. The drum and two-revolution cylin- 
der presses then in use were amply strong and 
heavy to handle the average book form of. the 
time, even when illustrated by wood engravings, 
but hardly fitted to withstand the enormous 
impressional demands of the half-tone. 

So it came about that for some years the 
pressman handling half-tone printing was really 
badly handicapped by the lack of sufficient rigid- 
ity in his machine to insure the necessary 
strength of impression. Beds and cylinders alike 
would “ spring” and “ give” in a most annoying 
way, so that with all the care possible in the 
make-ready, “ worked up ”’ leads, quads, etc., were 
sure to be exasperatingly evident. 

It must be admitted, however, that the press 








builders early noted the necessities so thrust upon 
them, and began to put more and more iron into 
their machines, until now a_ two-revolution 
machine of a given size is found to have a total 
weight of about twice that of its prototype of 
equal size. Much of this increase has gone into a 
heavier and closer-ribbed bed, and to increase the 
strength of its supports, particularly under the 
impression line, while the cylinder and _ its 
adjuncts have received their share of attention as 
well. Driving mechanisms to properly handle the 
heavier beds at sustained high speeds have like- 
wise been made heavier and stronger, while the 
inking devices and the sheet-handling contriv- 
ances have also had their share of the builder’s 
thought and labor. 

As a result, the pressman of to-day has at his 
disposal, in any of the various makes of presses 
on the market, a far more efficient tool than that 
with which the previous generation achieved its 
proudest results. And it is only fair to add that 
the papermaker and ink-manufacturer have also 
met the new conditions most satisfactorily, so it 
would seem as though few difficulties should now 
beset the pressman’s path. 

In reality, however, the average pressman 
finds that the obstacles to perfect work still loom 
large and insistent, and it is the writer’s belief 
that in many instances, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties —a lack of impressional support in the 
form itself —is the real, although unsuspected 
foe. 

In the “ good old days” of soft packing and 
dampened paper, almost any fairly hard wood 
made a satisfactory block for the stereotype (or 
later electrotype) plate to be mounted on. Then 
came the introduction of hard packing and highly 
calendered papers printed dry, and still later the 
coated or enameled papers with which we are so 
familiar to-day, but which were not so long ago 
regarded as luxuries of doubtful desirability. 
For many a pressman will remember —as in a 
bad dream — how exasperatingly uncertain was 
their surface, and how readily and disastrously 
the coating would peel and “ pick.’”’ Happily, the 
papermakers have now learned to almost wholly 
obviate these troubles. 

With the half-tone coming into almost univer- 
sal use and the accompanying increase in impres- 
sional power in modern presses, it must be admit- 
ted that the wooden base or block under the 
half-tone is too often incapable of withstanding 
the enormous “ squeeze” it is subjected to. The 
pressboard hard packing has in many pressrooms 
been superseded by sheet zinc or other unyielding 
material, and the packing allowance on cylinders 
decreased by press designers so as to allow the 
least possible number of sheets of tympan. So 
that if there be any appreciable “give” any- 
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where, it is not in the cylinder or the bed; but if 
the printing-plates be mounted on wood bases, 
these must be the point of least resistance. The 
results of this “giving” have no doubt been 
observed by many pressmen, although perhaps 
sometimes wrongly ascribed to structural weak- 
ness in the press. 

Indeed, as bearing directly on this point, the 
manufacturers of one of the best-known cylinder 
presses now on the market recently furnished the 
writer a tabulated statement of the crushing 
power of their machines, as compared with the 
resistance of the various woods used as printing- 
plate bases (‘‘ Kent’s Mechanical Engineering” 
the authority as regards the woods). As the 
result of careful experiments and calculations of 
the mechanical engineering staff of these build- 
ers, it was shown that the press had an impres- 
sional power sufficient to easily crush any known 
wood, and still have a large factor of safety. 

For it must be remembered that the actual 
“printing line” between bed and cylinder is 
theoretically less than a hair’s width, so that no 
matter how heavy the printing surface of the 
form as a whole, only a minute fraction of it is 
under pressure at any one time. Indeed, in con- 
trasting this condition with that in a platen 
machine, such for instance as the old “ Adams ” 
press, we are constrained to believe that even 
with all its resources, modern engineering would 
find it almost impossible to build a press strong 
enough to yield such a large-size, flat impression 
all in one “ pull,” at anything like a commercial 
rate of speed. 

It would seem, therefore, that notwithstand- 
ing the general use of wood as a blocking mate- 
rial, it is not at all suitable for the purpose, and 
as a matter of fact, bases of less yielding material 
have been in use for some time. It is doubtful, 
however, if many printing-office managers realize 
just how much of an increase in their cost of pro- 
duction in the pressroom is caused by faulty and 
yielding bases. Many times the press is delayed 
while the ‘ make-ready” is tinkered with and 
patched up, because the bases under some or all 
the half-tones have given down in spots, or all 
over. 

Naturally the “ built-up ” or laminated block- 
ing, with its various “ plys”’ crossing the grain of 
the wood and the whole glued up under enormous 
pressure, is superior to any single block; but it is 
not only quite costly but is liable to absolute 
ruin through dampness, and it is not always free 
from certain defects in manufacture. 

Not the least indictinent of the wood base 
comes through its affinity to moisture. No matter 
how well selected the block nor how dense its 
grain, the pores of the wood are constantly taking 
in or giving forth moisture. Protect one face of 


the block with a metal plate impervious to mois- 
ture, and your block will expand or contract with 
the ever-changing atmospheric conditions, with 
results familiar to all observers. One block may 
“rock” merrily, while another has “ humped up ” 
in the middle, the result depending on the degree 
of its dryness before going into use and the 
amount of moisture in the air. These changes 
may oecur during the time the form is running 
and they are almost fatal to fine results. 

Nor is the consequent changing shape and 
height of the block the only menace to the press- 
man’s peace of mind. More than one carefully 
registered-up form has gone all out of shape over 
night, in one of the periods of excessive humidity 
often brought on by a heavy thunder-shower 
during the summer months. Delays from such 
causes are not only annoying but expensive, in 
some instances the complete reblocking of the 
plates being found imperative, perhaps after half 
a day had been wasted trying to make the imper- 
fect blocks answer. Worn and blackened edges 
are frequently traceable to this cause, although 
more often occurring because of overpacked cylin- 
ders. 

And right here let us notice that the well- 
known “patent block” for handling unmounted 
book-plates, although made of selected mahogany 
and bound with heavy brass on all its edges, is 
often almost as great an offender as the plain, 
common block. 

Many pressmen know that these blocks, 
although well and carefully made, will eventually 
warp and “ wind” so that it is a common prac- 
tice in book offices using these to keep a “ stand- 
ing overlay ” for each block to partially overcome 
its individual defects. 

Hence, notwithstanding their high initial cost, 
the use of metal bases will prove real economy in 
the long run. Of these bases various types are 
available, and the conditions prevailing in each 
pressroom will help decide as to choice. 

The solid iron slab, diagonally grooved, and 
filling the entire press-bed in one or more sec- 
tions, dispenses with chase and furniture alike, 
and will always be a favorite in offices handling 
regular publications and bookwork where changes 
in size of sheet or margins are infrequent. 

For other offices where a greater variety of 
sizes of plates is handled, an excellent sectional 
block is available. This can be adapted to almost 
any size or shape of plate, and has the further 
merit of not being confined to use on any particu- 
lar size press. It should be noted, however, that 
the sections making up the blocks must be han- 
dled carefully and kept scrupulously clean, in 
order to preserve accuracy in height, etc. 

Another system which seems particularly well 
adapted to its purpose, uses grooved steel sec- 
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tions, capable of being made up in an endless 
variety of shapes, and having the merit of being 
comparatively light in weight, while perfectly 
unyielding under the impression. 

For it must be remembered that every pound 
we add to the weight of the press-bed increases 
by that much the difficulty of its quick reversal at 
each end of the stroke, so that the lightness of 
the wood base is one strong argument in its favor. 

But more and more as increased attention is 
given to the cost of production, it will be found 
that up to any reasonable limit such appliances 
as these, which aid in and shorten the time of 
make-ready, will be found paying a handsome 
interest on the investment. For not only does 
the use of these metal blocks obviate the annoy- 
ances attendant on wood bases, but the pressman 
is thereby enabled to place such underlays as may 
be needed between the plate and the base, where 
they belong. Too often heavy underlays are 
placed below wood bases in a vain attempt to 
overcome their misshapen condition in this way. 
But this leads us to a discussion of ways and 
means of make-ready, reserved for a later issue. 

In conclusion, it can be accepted as a well- 
demonstrated fact that the use of wood bases will 
always be fraught with so many possible and 
even probable annoyances that the almost univer- 
sal adoption of some type of all-metal bases seems 
advisable from every standpoint. 


(To be continued.) 
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Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER, 
HINTS ON COMPOSITION 
ART. 


BY FREDERIC FLAGLER HELMER. 


ECESSION art is a “ departure,” a 
return to elemental simplicity 
rather than a mere struggle after 
originality. It contains some of the 
sanest features of the “ New Art” 
which has revolted from the aca- 
demic and traditional schools. 

the words, “New Art” or ‘“L’Art 
Nouveau,” we are apt to picture to ourselves, 
immediately, swirling lines, writhing human 
forms, extemporized flowers and insects, inex- 
tricable tangles of ornament, all of which we have 
seen much in late years in jewelry, toilet-table 
tools, pottery and various other things imported 
or copied from abroad. Yet these far-fetched 
examples do not rightly represent the best of new 
art or secession art. The most worthy effect of 
this movement has scarcely been felt on this side 
the Atlantic. 

Secession art, especially of all the new art 
movements, aims not so often at startling pat- 
terns as at direct and simple ones. It even puts 
aside the curved line, and instead of torturing 
shapes everlastingly into what has been termed 
“the modern squirm ” deals largely with straight 
lines and right angles. With these it works out 
its decorative schemes in a manner calculated to 
give balance and simplicity, likewise rest, to the 
observer. It has so little to do with curves, in the 
hands of Professors Hoffmann, Kolo, Moser, Peter 
Behrens and others, that one even wonders if 
these artists have discovered something wicked or 
heretical in the grace of bending lines, or whether 
their revolt as “ Secessionists ” has been accom- 
plished with such rigidity of mind that flexibility 
has become lost to them. 

These men set about their work with prac- 
tically only kindergarten materials, for they 
employ the cube and the sphere, or the square 
and the circle (especially the square) as their 
chief “ gifts.” With these, however, they do won- 
ders! If we can not understand why they adhere 
so strictly to straight lines and right angles we 
are nevertheless convinced that they are masters. 
Setting for themselves the task of making art out 
of a bare handful of possible forms, they show 
their skill in so handling these as to make wide 
variety and delightful effect the outcome. They 
apply straight lines and simple forms like the 
square, the triangle or the circle, to house con- 
struction, interior decorations, and all the crafts 
contributing to these. They prove thereby, that 
art, then, may consist of proportion, contrast and 
the rhythmic repetition of simple angular forms, 


FROM ‘* SECESSION”’’ 
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D.— Notice beginning “‘ Standige Austellung.” 
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E.—Advertisement of Carl 
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Bei vielen Kinstlern wird allerdings 
solche Antwort auf Klagen uber 
unsere Galerien kaum Zustimmung finden 
Mit Recht wurde wenigstens der ganz 
ausschhessliche Ankauf von Werken hoch- 
betagter oder toter Kunstler als Milistand 
empfunden werden dirfen, so lange der 
Staat als Forderer von Malerei und Plastik 
nur Galerien zu kennen scheint und alle 
Kunstankaufe nur Sache eines einzigen 
Ministeriums, dem des Kultus, bleiben 
sollte, was kunftig unhaltbar sein dirfte 
+. Und doch mochte das Publikum auch 
jetzt und kunftig gerade so fir Bilder 
Zentralstellen der Information besitzen wie 
es solche in den grossen Bibliotheken fir 
alte und neue Literatur besitzt. — 

Wo ist da ein Ausweg? 

Die graphische Abteilung des Bri- 
tischen Museums kauft bekanntlich keine 
Werke der lebenden Kunstler an — sie 


die 
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F.— Illustrating the ‘ 





Wohn-, Schlaf- und Arbeitszimmer in 
grosser Fille erscheinen 

Eine ganz besonders reizvolle Idee ist, 
die kunstgewerbliche Kleinkunst in kiinst- 
lerisch ausgestatteten Laden nach Material- 





besitzt aber dennoch eine ganz vorzugliche 
Sammlung moderner graphischer Kunst, 
in der die besten Namen fast vollstandig 
vertreten sind Woher? Weil die 
Kunstler der Sammlung je ein Exemplar 
ihrer Werke schenken Das ist sehr nach- 
ahmenswert und gereicht den Kunstlern 
selbst gewiss nicht zum Nachteil. Die 
Annahme seitens des Sammlungs-Vor- 
standes ehrt sehr den Kunstler und fir ihn 
ist der Gedanke immerhin beruhigend, 
dass die Nachwelt jedenfalls an einer 
Stelle sein ganzes Werk besitzt und ein 
klarer Einblick far alle Zeiten mensch- 
licher Berechnung gewahrleistet ist) Das 
macht am sichersten die Galerien fur alle 
so nur ist einmal eine 





Zeiten wertvoll 
vollkommene Sichtung der Werte und 
Unwerte modglich, wahrend das Budget 
woh] keiner Kupferstichsammlung aus- 
reichen durfte, um alle Werke aller leben- 





anatorium Purkersdorf.”’ 


gruppen geordnet aufzustellen und gleich 
Auch in der 
maschinell 


mitnehmbar zu verkaufen 
Industrieabteilung sind 
hergestellte Ladeneinrichtungen, mdglichst 
in Benutzung, vorgesehen. Hier wirden 
auch eine ganze Reihe Maschinen in Betrieb 
vorgefihrt werden, namentlich eine Reihe 
Holzbearbeitungs - Maschinen durch die 
fast rein maschinell kinstlerisch wirkende 
Mobel hergestellt werden sollen. Doch 
es sei genug mit dieser Aufzahlung des 
Zukinftigen! Genug, wenn hier Schlag- 
lichter die Mannigfaltigkeit und Vielseitig- 
keit des im nachsten Jahre Kommenden 
haben ahnen lassen, sowie die Konsequenz 
der Durchfihrung im einzelnen, ohne die 
die Ausstellung ihre wichtigen  Be- 
strebungen nicht durchfuhren kann. Das 
Ubrige wird die Ausstellung im kommenden 
Jahre selber zeigen 


ganz 
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H.— Containing article sigt 


1ed by Ernst Zimmermann. 
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unserer grossen Kunstsammlungen ver- 
wabrten Werke der Bildhauer und Maler 
einmal gesondert hat in solche, die zu 
Lebzeiten der Kinstler und solche, die 


a erst spater angekauft wurden, findet eine 
° sonderbare Tatsache. Die weitaus grdsste 
| Zahl der von den lebenden Kinstlern 


@  erworbenen Werke stellt nicht die glick- 
5 lichsten Ankaufe dar. Die Summen, die 
e® dafir verwendet, wurden haufig schon 
e cinige Jahrzehnte spater als viel zu grosse 


© im Ver ‘sse zum dauernden kinst- 
s® erischen Werte erkannt und beklagt. — 
e® Mogen die Museumsvorstande Kunst- 


a historiker oder — wie das friher der Fall 
DB — Kunstler sein, die Erfahrung, die die 
5 reichlich hundertjahrige Geschichte »mo- 


G.— Illustrating the ‘ 


Unterstutzung der Ausstellung durch die 
offiziellen Krafte mit grosser Freude zu 
begriissen Haus und Staat haben bisher 
a® namhafte Zuschisse bewilligt. Sie haben 
die Gunst, die sie der jungen Bewegung 





. 
D hier schon immer gezeigt haben, ihr 
5 treu bewahrt 

a) So haben auch die Arbeiten einen 
a dusserst erfreulichen Gang genommen 
o Aus allen Teilen Deutschlands liegen An- 


meldungen vor Vielfach mussten Wiinsche 
zurickgedammt werden. Bereits ist Dres- 
den gezwungen, sich fur seine Kunst ein 

der Aus- 
das uabrige 





eigenes Haus zu bauen, da 
stellungs- Palast schon fur 
Deutschland belegt ist. Fur 
die kunstindustrielle Ab- 
teilung immer schon 
ein eigenes Grebaude vor- 
gesehen. Vor allem aber, 
es ist begrundete Hoffnung 
vorhanden, dass diese Be- 
teiligung auch die Erfillung 
e® des Programms und seiner 
a Tendenzen bringen wird. Da 
o wird diekirchliche Abteilung, 
s® um our einiges schon zu 
=| nennen, diverse kirchliche 
G Raume zeigen. einen katho- 
5 lischen, einen  protestan- 
tischen eine 
Synagoge soll 
Hebung der leider 
tief 


war 


auch 


Zugleich 


und 


a 

ae 

Oo wr 
. kunstlerisch so ge- 
e® sunkenen kirchlichen Klein- 
= kunst mustergiltiges kirch- 
© liches Gerdt  vorgefihrt 
s® werden. Da wird weiter 
: die Abteilung fur Volkskunde 
4 schles- 
s' 


bayrische, elsasser 


wige, ostpreussische u a. 
Bauernstuben vorfuhren, da- 
neben vor allem auch eine 


grosse Textilabteilung. Dann 








o 
——s a 
. 5 
derner« Bilderankaufe zeigt, ist keine a 
erfreuliche, aber eine ernstlich berick- ° 
sichtigenswerte. Schon kleinere Privat- : 
galerien, etwa die des Grafen Schak, be- 
weisen uns eine sehr begreifliche Schwache rs 
auch berufener Kunstfreunde und Kunst-  a® 
sammler: ihre Liebe und Wertschatzung S 
gegeniber Werken lebender Kunstler ist @ 
teils glicklich, teils ungerechtfertigt. — * 
Die Zeit heilt zwar auch hier Schaden, 4 
aber sie schlagt auch oft genug wachsende - 


Wunden. — Jedoch dem Privatmann hat 
niemand Vorschriften zu machen — die Ps 
vom Staate beauftragten Sammler da- ,8 
gegen miissen aus jener Erfahrung Nutzen a 
ziehen, das verlangt die Nation, das for- r 
dert die Gemeinde. 


Bt 


Sanatorium Purkersdorf.”’ 


mer-Einrichtungen der heute tonangeben- 
den Kanstler, an denen sich, von Dres- 
den ganz abgesehen, Kinstler aus Wei- 
Bremen, Strassburg, Berlin, Darm- 
stadt, Konigsberg. Magdeburg, Diissel- 
dorf, Leipzig, Stuttgart, Altona u a. be- 
beteiligen werden. Besonders interessant, 
als ungewohnlichere Aufgaben dirften 
hier sich darbieten. ein Balisaal von 
van de Velde, ein Festsaal von Pankok, 
eine Offiziersmesse fir ein deutsches 
Kriegsschiff von Riemerschmid, Museums- 
sale, ein ganzes kleines Amtsgericht, ein 
Standesamtszimmer und anderes mehr. 
Daneben werden die wubjichen Speise-. 


mar, 
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8 kommen in der Abteilung 
o Raumkunst die ganze Zim- 
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I.— Containing article signed by Ernst Zimmermann. 
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without dependence upon natural forms or the 
grace of swerving lines, much less the “ modern 
-squirm.” 

But what, may we ask, has “ New Art,” and 
“Secession Art” in particular, to do with typog- 
raphy? Namely, this: that these very elements 
emphasized in the “ Secession Art,” such as pro- 
portion, contrast, symmetry and rhythmic repeti- 
tion, are all made much of in typographical 
design. They are the very things compositors 
have to work with in their “ rectangular ”’ field, 
for do not straight lines and right angles describe 
the limits within which the printer must work? 

In the matter of design, then, these two phases 
of art occupy pretty nearly the same ground. In 
the one case the limitations are assumed, in the 
other they are not to be escaped. If then there 
are professors and art students devoting them- 
selves assiduously and successfully to the one, why 
not examine their work carefully and frequently 
for ideas for the other? Whatever will help 
typography ought not to be overlooked. 

It is a fact that the printers of art magazines 
that exploit this “ rectangular ”’ designing of the 
“Secession ” workers, as applied to architecture, 
decoration, etc., get into the habit of treating type 
work in much the same way as they see the 
product of other crafts treated. Hence, a number 
of advertisements and magazine pages have been 
reproduced here to show, through their use of 
right lines and right angles, especially of the oft- 
recurring squares, how natural and easy a style 
it is for typography. 

The illustrations themselves, exhibiting house 
structure, wall paneling and decorating, the 
shapes of furniture, and the designing of all sorts 
of other furnishings, contain hints to the composi- 
tor, rich in suggestion. To adapt some of them, 
for example, let us take the dining-room (A). In 
its curtains or wall hangings we find the motives 
for Fig. 1; in its cabinet front and floor rug, the 
motives for Fig. 2. 

So in the kitchen interior (B), the lower cup- 
board fronts with their panels and locks give us 
Fig. 3, while the glazed doors of the upper cabi- 
nets supply with little alteration the plan of 
Fig. 4. 

Two minor details of the illustration (F) have 
prompted Figs. 5 and 6. First, Fig. 5 is sug- 
gested by the picture frames upon the wall 
together with a bit of the mural decoration 
(hardly visible in the reproduction), which is 
adapted as a band to separate the two paragraphs 
of this Fig. 5. Then, the shape of the high ven- 
tilating register, with its small square perfora- 
tions, gives rise to Fig. 6. 

Many other designs could be derived with but 
little change from the original architectural and 


decorative effects of these reproductions. And 
these reproductions give but ordinary examples of 
that art which is so full of hints for typographic 
work. It would seem well worth while to search 
out “Secession Art” in art magazines for just 
this purpose. 

-The “Rectangular” style of typography, if 
the strict adherence to right lines and right angles 
may be so called, is undoubtedly fitted to typog- 


raphy. In all the crafts the modern trend is. 


toward structural expression, in other words, 
toward making the visible form tell frankly the 
secrets of construction. And it is proper to let the 
decoration also find its motives largely in the ele- 
mental forms used in building up the work. In 
typography we have placed a ban on curved dis- 
play lines, bent-rule work and all such false 
effects. Our type-bodies are rectangular; stick, 
chase and furniture, being built with right angles, 
assemble the type into rectangular forms. We 
adhere very strictly to rectangularity in the page 
itself. Following this out, we consistently make 
all common divisions of the page along vertical or 
horizontal lines. The “Secession Art ” prompts 
us to carry things a little further in this style, 
using rectangles for our “ornaments,” keeping 
closer to construction in all our effects, making 
the work of a character we may term “ empha- 
sized rectangularity.” 

If this reasonable style is in vogue in Europe 
already, why not consider it for development in 
American typography? Fads, such as the “ Colo- 
nial” and “Chap Book” printing, are mere repeti- 
tions of by-gone manners and passing whims. 
The rectangular style is not only a late modern 
style but one capable of development. Founded 
on structure, it is consistent, simple and easy to 
produce. It asks little in the way of materials. 
We have dealt with typography many ways; let 
us have the “ square ”’ deal, now. 
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THE SPECIMEN-SHEET PRINTER. 


BY EDWARD SINGER, 
The specimen compositor 
It’s you we have to envy, for 
You have the best of “ sits.’ 


Whene’er you find a word too long 
You merely hum another song 
And find a word that fits. 
You revel in quotations; there 
Is one that’s called ‘‘ A Morning Prayer ” 
Which is your favorite. 
You seem to really love it, and 
With rule and ornament and band 
You make good work with it. 
Your work is clever, we’ll admit, 
And we have imitated it, 
But it’s a secret still, 
How to do jobs in your grand way 
For customers who’ll only pay 
One wee two-dollar bill. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PROOFREADER’S ASSISTANT. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

IN considering the beginner’s work as 
a copy-holder, the fact was empha- 
sized that accuracy is the first 
desideratum, and that speed should 
follow as a natural development. 
Both the proofreader. and his assist- 

- # ant are sure to be benefited when 
this is kept thoroughly in mind, and the develop- 
ment is directed by the one, and accepted by the 
other, only in regular successive steps. It is not 
possible for any one person to enumerate specific 
steps for any other person; each must determine 
this for himself. But it is essential for any 
worker and his assistant to understand alike how 
the detail of the work is to be handled, and the one 
way to attain this is for the assistant to learn as 
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is one who gives undivided attention to the task 
in hand. No one can succeed who allows his mind 
to wander, even slightly. The copy-holder will 
find his best interest in determination to give his 
most earnest effort to meeting every demand of 
the work he has undertaken. This does not mean 
merely making the best use of his present knowl- 
edge in application, but continuous acquisition of 
new knowledge. Like the proofreader, he can not 
have too much of real knowledge. One of the very 
few writings addressed to copy-holders says: 
“Remember always that the faithful, diligent, 
capable copy-holder is in the direct line of promo- 
tion to the more responsible and more remunera- 
tive position of proofreader.”’ 

The writing just quoted was an address to a 
society of proofreaders, in which copy-holders 
were admitted as associate members, this in itself 
constituting a recognition of their being in such 





From water-colors by Wilson H, Irvine, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


quickly as possible just what his principal desires 
and then to do things in that way. Every earnest 
copy-reader aspires to promotion, and this is the 
first step toward it. Sincere effort will win the 
interest of the proofreader, who will almost inevi- 
tably aid the young worker in making progress, 
and thus the copy-holder may eventually become a 
proofreader. 

While a set course is not to be prescribed, how- 
ever, some matters may be advantageously con- 
sidered, with the distinct understanding that the 
proofreader’s personality is always the determin- 
ing factor in questions of method. Employers 
usually care little how the work is handled if the 
result is satisfactory, and the way to get the best 
result from any person’s work, so far as method 
is concerned, is to let the person decide for him- 
self. Of course the person meant in this instance 
is the proofreader, as the copy-holder is merely 
one of the tools with which he works. 

In this work, as in any other, the best worker 


line of promotion. The paper contained much 
excellent advice, but in quoting some of that 
advice it is necessary to show how it may be made 
more practicable by a little modification. Its 
author speaks directly to the copy-holder. He 
says: ‘A good copy-holder is almost as impor- 
tant as a good proofreader. No matter how care- 
ful, painstaking, and capable the reader may be, 
if you are ignorant, careless, and slothful his 
labor may be in vain, and dire disaster result.” 
This is not quite true, though it is a well- 
meant attempt to state a real fact. There is more 
difference in relative importance between the 
proofreader and his assistant than those words 
imply, because the proofreader has nearly all of 
the responsibility. Dire disaster, which means 
failure to correct some bad error, but even more 
the misfortune of having that error afterward 
discovered, always falls heaviest on the reader, 
and he is the one to blame for the error and 
usually the one who pays the heaviest penalty, 
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even when the worst fault is really not his — if 
this be possible. The most capable and careful 
proofreaders will not allow faulty copy-holders 
to involve them in dire disaster, for they will not 
allow work to leave their hands without certainty 
that it has been read correctly to them. It is by 
way of making delay and annoyance in securing 
this certainty that the ignorant, careless, or sloth- 
ful copy-holder will bring the disaster home to 
himself. 

Advice that can not be improved, except that 
one fact of importance is overlooked, is thus 
given: “Adapt yourself to the rate of speed 
required by the proofreader; when the matter of 
speed is once adjusted, endeavor to maintain it 
uniformly throughout. Avoid the bad habit of 
many who, after reading more or less difficult 
manuscript, strike a smooth piece of reprint, and 
straightway start out at a Maud S. clip that 
causes the proofreader to evince symptoms of St. 
Vitus’s dance in his frantic endeavors to mark 
corrections as you madly gallop along.” 

This is excellent so far as the average proof- 
reader is concerned, but does not provide for 
many who are above the average in every respect. 
Proofreaders for whom reading can not be done 
too fast are not few, and they revel in the light- 
ning clip that is possible with smooth reprint fully 
as much as any copy-holder can. With such a 
man to read to, the habit is not a bad one. If a 
good proofreader finds himself unable to mark all 
the errors while swift reading is done, he will 
call a halt whenever necessary; and no good 
proofreader will allow more speed than he can 
safely maintain. It is really a matter not prop- 
erly within the copy-holder’s control. 

Above all else except endeavor to be accurate 
in reading, and clear in enunciation, is this, with 
which the paper quoted from concludes: “ Be 
patient. If the reader calls for a repetition do not 
view it as an imposition or an affront. Comply at 
once. He has his reasons for it, the prime one 
being one in which you should be equally inter- 
ested, i. e., to insure accuracy.” The best proof- 
reader is likely to call for repetition occasionally, 
even if the copy has been read with the utmost 
clearness, and no one is at all likely to do so for 
any reason except his failure to hear with cer- 
tainty or some doubt as to his understanding of 
what he hears; and the best copy-holder will 
never think of anything but instant compliance. 

Much could be said, of course, about many 
details of the work, but different persons differ 
greatly on almost every one of them, and it is 
really fairer to the copy-holder to leave him with- 
out specific advice. He should learn very quickly 
what the proofreader wishes him to do, and be 
very careful to do just what he learns is wanted. 

Often the copy-holder is called upon to revise 


proofs, this being one of the regular steps of pro- 
motion. The main object of provision is to ascer- 
tain whether the errors have been properly cor- 
rected, and, if any have not been, to mark them 
on the new proof. But there is a great deal more 
than that to do, chiefly the finding of any new 
errors that may have been made. Examples could 
be found readily of error in print as a result of 
faulty revising, but one must suffice. The writer 
had an author’s proof to read recently, the proof 
having been read and revised previously in the 
printing-office. In one line there was an extra 
letter, and in the next line this letter was missing, 
and this made nonsense of each line. In all proba- 
bility the letter had been inserted in its proper 
place on the first proof, and the reviser had failed 
to see that it had been put in the wrong place. In 
revising, take each correction in order, and never 
advance until certain that the one under consid- 
eration is properly made. This is not as easy to 
do as it seems in the telling. Every time that a 
correction seems to have been overlooked there is 
reason to suspect that the change has been made 
in the wrong place, and adjacent lines should be 
read carefully to detect it. 

In revising linotype matter it is never safe 
merely to repeat a mark when the correction 
seems not to have been made. Very often the new 
line has been put in the wrong place, and this 
means not only that the line with the original 
error has been left, but that some other line has 
been taken out. Nearly always the line removed 
is one that begins or ends the same as the one that 
had the error. Never rest with mere repetition of 
the mark in its proper place, but examine the mat- 
ter for some distance before and after it. Of 
course the error may only have been overlooked, 
but most often this is not so. 





A TOM SAWYER SCHEME. 

Editor Howe of the Ripon (Wis.) Press could not 
afford to hire reporters to get news, so he has hit upon 
the idea of having his subscribers send it in. 

Every subscriber to his new semi-weekly becomes a 
reporter. The subscribers receive tablets of paper, to be 
hung in their homes or places of business. On these they 
write every piece of news about themselves or neighbors 
which they want to see printed. Twice a week a mes- 
sengr collects the slips of paper. Each tablet expires with 
the expiration of the subscription. 

When a subscription runs out the ex-subscribers’ news 
items are no longer received. The scheme is working suc- 
cessfully.— The Buckeye Informer. 





READ the trade papers and keep posted about the busi- 
ness you are interested in. Much of it may be beyond 
you, and you may not have for years an opportunity to use 
this information, but read the trade papers just the same. 
Some time the knowledge you have acquired will come into 
play, and it may play a mighty big part. The more you 
learn about the business the better are your future pros- 
pects, and a good trade paper is one of the best educa- 
tional mediums.— N. C. Fowler. 
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HIS is an era of combination alike in the world of 
capital and in the world of labor. Each kind of 
combination can do good, and yet each, however 
powerlul, must be opposed when it does ill. At 
the moment the greatest problem before us is 
how to exercise such control over the business 
use of vast wealth, individual, but especially cor- 

porate, as will insure its not being used against the interest of the 

public, while yet permitting such ample legitimate profits as will 
encourage individual initiative. 
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We show ourselves the truest friends of property when we make 
it evident that we will not tolerate the abuses of property. We are 
steadily bent on preserving the institution of private property; we 
combat every tendency toward reducing the people to economic 
servitude; and we care not whether the tendency is due to a sinister 
agitation directed against all property or whether it is due to the 
actions of those members of the predatory classes whose antisocial 
power is immeasurably increased because of the very fact that they 
possess wealth. icine 
ie renee See oa ae 


The corner-stone of the republic lies in our treating each man on 
his worth as a man; asking only whether he acts decently and 
honorably in the various relations of his life, whether he behaves 
well to his family, to his neighbors, to the State. 

ay 
a . 

The world has moved so far that it is no longer necessary to 
believe that one nation can rise only by thrusting another down. 
No 
ie es 

I believe that there is a rising tide in human thought which tends 
for righteous international peace; a tide which behooves us to guide 
through rational channels to sane conclusions; and all of us here 
present can well afford to take to heart St. Paul's counsel: “If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 


ee) 
an a” 
We can not afford to forget the maxim upon which Washington 


insisted, that the surest way to avert war is to be prepared to meet it. 





—From President Roosevelt's speech, Jamestown, April 26, 1907. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HAT printers generally will welcome some 
plan of technical schools to supplement the 
experience obtained in the printing-office is 
assured, always provided that these schools shall 
not hold out specious promises to those outside 
the trade and thus make a bad condition worse. 
The first requirement in the technical school 
should be that the pupil is either actually engaged 
in the trade or has been indentured for a term of 
regular apprenticeship. 





THE British Printer notes with approval the 
constitution of the League of American Printing 
Plants, quoting freely from the articles which 
have appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER in that 
regard. The British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer reproduces the constitution and by-laws 
with favorable comments, and the printing-trade 
journals in America have offered no unfavorable 
criticism. THE INLAND PRINTER invites expres- 
sions of opinion on the platform laid down by the 
League, which now has an imposing list of mem- 
bers in New York city and vicinity. The atten- 
tion of interested readers is called to a letter in 
the correspondence department which contains 
food for thought. 





IN the article on “ Impression,” in this number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Fred W. Gage points 
out the inadequacy of wood-mounted half-tones 
for printing purposes. For cuts inserted in the 
reading matter there is need of a mount as rigid 
as that of the metal blocks, but so arranged that 
the margins shall allow of the printed matter 
being set close to the cut. The February-March 
number of the British Printer, page 16, has an 
article which recommends that these plates be 
mounted on quads and secured by tacks. The idea 
is not new, as the writer of the article admits, but 
its desirability is now being forced on the atten- 
tion of printers by the increasing use of half-tones 
and the long runs on presses. 





PRINTERS are prone to find fault with the busi- 
ness rules of those from whom they purchase and 
lay the responsibility of lack of success in money- 
making on the high prices and lack of accommo- 
dation to which they are subject. But should not 
the printer take a lesson from these business 
methods? Let the printer cultivate his brother 
printer. Let the man with the long row of cylin- 
ders meet in association with his brother of the 
two or three jobbers and talk things over. Have. 
one organization. Germany was thrashed by 
every nation that felt inclined for exercise until 
the genius of Bismarck welded the feeble princi- 
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palities into a mighty power. The plan of the 
organization may be improved from time to time 
as experience dictates, but let the trade work for 
unity and in that unity face its problems candidly 
and fairly. 


THE Brussels Typographical Society and the 
technical magazine, Annales de l’ Imprimerie, are 
conducting, under the patronage of the Bel- 
gian Government, and with its financial support, 
an international competition of typographical 
designs. A small poster is the object of the com- 
petition, to which is devoted $300 in cash prizes. 
Entries are free and each participant will receive 
an album containing a reproduction of each 
design submitted. The entries close on June 15. 





AN Australian writes to suggest that adver- 
tisers in THE INLAND PRINTER put a price on their 
catalogues and samples sent to “ outsiders,” as 
there are many readers who, though not probable 
customers, would like to have the handsome cata- 
logues and samples printed for distribution to the 
trade, such as samples of paper-houses, ink manu- 
facturers and typefounders. He suggests that a 
line at the bottom of their advertisements quoting 
a price for their samples to outsiders would result 
in an indirect benefit to the seller and directly 
benefit the purchaser. 





Mr. S. H. HorGANn, in “‘ Process Work ”’ in this 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, calls attention to 
the increasing price of copper and suggests that 
some other material must be found to take its 
place in making half-tone cuts. Brass, he thinks, 
offers the most ready substitute, if the manufac- 
turers can make it of the uniform quality neces- 
sary. A newspaper dispatch under date of May 
3 asserts that the distinguished English chemist, 
Sir William Ramsay, of Cambridge University, 
has succeeded in making copper synthetically. 
This involves the segregation of one element 
from another and the production of copper by the 
synthetic or combination process from the ele- 
ments of sodium, lithium and potassium. The 
combination of these elements when treated with 
radium vapor gives as a product copper sulphate, 
which readily is “broken down” into copper. 
Considered from a scientific viewpoint, the dis- 
covery of Professor Ramsay is without a parallel 
in chemistry. An element is supposed to be irre- 
ducible. Although in several cases elements have 
been resolved into subdivisions, which in their 
turn have been classed as elements, it never has 
been rendered possible to pass from one element to 
what seemed to be another totally different one. 
Speaking of the practical use to which Sir William 


Ramsay’s experiment might be put, a member of 
the chemical department at Johns Hopkins said: 
“ Of course, the use of radium vapor would be far 
too expensive for immediate commercial use, but 
it seems probable the device marks but the start- 
ing point in the synthetic product of copper. In 
ail probability now that a start has been made the 
process will be gradually worked out until some 
substance has been found whose value will render 
the production of copper by the synthetic method 
more economical than the natural method now in 
vogue.” 


Mr. A. L. LAWSHE, the new third assistant 
postmaster, is in control of a department of the 
Government which of recent years has gained the 
reputation of keeping publishers of trade papers 
guessing if the alleged privileges they enjoy are to 
be so curtailed that the great interest they have 
developed is either to be permanently crippled or 
destroyed. The trade-paper interest is the peer of 
any factor in the development of American indus- 
tries. The proposition to increase the postal rate 
on these publications in order to reach publica- 
tions not entitled to second-class rates is prac- 
tically a confession of incompetence. Increased 
rates mean a pronounced increase in the subscrip- 
tion price involving a loss in circulation, in adver- 
tising value and in effectiveness as an educational 
factor. Canada has made a discriminating postal 
rate against American periodicals and in favor of 
British periodicals. The Montreal Witness says 
editorially that the advantage of this rate does 
not inure to the Canadian Government but to that 
of the United States. The Toronto Globe, the 
inspired organ of the Dominion Government, says 
editorially that the increased rate was made at the 
instigation of the American postal officials. In 
view of these statements one is inclined to believe 
that the lurid biblical curse “ and their foes shall 
be those of their own household” rests upon the 
American trade-paper publisher, and through him 
directly and indirectly on the printer, pressman, 
paper-dealer and manufacturer. Where is the 
“square deal’”’ in this? The Trade Press Associa- 
tion has treated the third assistant postmaster’s 
office fairly and candidly. What has it received? 
According to the Canadian authorities the asso- 
ciation has been stabbed in the back. This may 
be politics and diplomacy but it is not common 
honesty. There is consolation in the thought that 
Mr. Lawshe is not only experienced as a practical 
printer but has served in many capacities under 
the Government with distinction, and it is there- 
fore reasonable to suppose that he will appreciate 
the fact that the postoffice department is a coérdi- 
nating part of the Government and is not an insti- 
tution which is bound to make revenue at the 
expense of legitimate enterprises. 
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THE SITUATION. 
N a most important respect, the printing trade 
was never more demoralized than at this 
time. The unprecedented prosperity that obtains 
serves to hide this fact from the superficial 
view, but in commercial circles prophets of a slow- 
down, and even of disaster, abound, and we know 
not when a sudden curtailment of business may be 
full upon us. Poor harvest prospects might work 
incalculable injury, and their realization would 
precipitate the deluge. But, if history’s fondness 
for repetition has not gone out of fashion, smaller 
things than such a natural and widespread calam- 
ity may start the avalanche. Those who know of 
Black Friday, or who recall that the panic of the 
nineties had its beginnings in the failure of a 
great international banking house, will concede 
that in just such times as these the business world 
may be on the eve of a depression. Among the 
things unknowable is the life of an era of pros- 
perity. Its Nemesis is as stealthy as is death to 
the individual. It often happens that the blight is 
upon us and we know it not, as in 1893, when the 
press and leading commercial lights insisted that 
the disturbance which swelled the ranks of the 
unemployed by thousands and rendered scores of 
banks insolvent was the result of a mere “ finan- 
cial flurry,” which would pass away when the 
currency problem was solved. Hoping against 
hope, it was not till hard-pan had been reached 
in the matter of many important types of values 
that the generality of people conceded we were 
suffering from the effects of a world-wide panic 

that would sound the very depths. 

Who can measure the evils that flowed from 
this very natural misjudgment of the situation? 
This writer has a front seat among the optimists, 
and does not refer to these things for the purpose 
of covertly preaching the doctrine of gloom. 
Rather does he believe we should enjoy to the full 
the sunshine of prosperity while it lasts; that is 
sensible. We should also have a mind for the 
inclement weather that is bound to follow, and 
make such provision as foresight may suggest for 
adequate shelter and protection; to neglect this is 
not merely improvident and foolhardy, but is to 
invite disaster. 

How is it with the vast majority of employing 
printers in the United States and Canada to-day? 
If one of a score of things possible, but beyond 
the ken of man, were to happen, where would 
these men find themselves? Not only would they 
have to battle against generally adverse business 


conditions, but the line-up of organized factions. 


within the craft would prove a menace of vast 
portent, of such grave importance that in many 
instances it would be the dominant factor in 
deciding the result of the struggle. 

Among the factions referred to are the unions, 
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which, in their present state of efficiency, are 
more than a match for employers who attack 
them single-handed. In ordinary circumstances, 
the existence of virile unions is deemed ample 
justification for the organization of employers; 
in fact, that has been the insviration of most 
advocates of employers’ associations. But exist- 
ing craft conditions, so far as they relate to the 
unions, are far from normal. Passing by that air 
of cockiness so obtrusive in their “literature,” 
which may or may not be justified, but which is 
indicative of the belief that they can hold their 
own, there is an ominous-looking cloud’ on the 
horizon. This is no less an indication of war 
between the compositors’ and pressmen’s unions, 
the two most important trade bodies. Few 
employers realize the intensity of feeling which 
has been aroused among the members of these 
organizations. Observers who at the outset 
thought the contentious ones would subside after 
venting their spleen, have been surprised at the 
aggressiveness of the jingoes in the compositors’ 
camp. Prominent members of that union urge 
the annihilation of the pressmen’s union as a mat- 
ter of “ principle and duty.” More ominous still 
is the “ butting in” of other labor organizations, 
such as central labor unions and state federations, 
who come not as peacemakers, but as partisans, 
assuming an attitude of encouragement toward 
the belligerent compositors. The pressmen have 
not been so warlike in tone, but it goes without 
saying that they will resent any invasion of their 
real or fancied rights and prerogatives on the 
part of compositors. In any phase of life a press- 
man may be relied upon to regard the compositor 
as a suspicious person, who should be watched 
and resisted. 

The probabilities are that these unions will 
clash, if left to go their own sweet way. From 
the standpoint of an employer, these inter-union 
disputes are more to be dreaded than the ordinary 
labor conflict. It is around him that the battle 
rages; one faction threatens and fights if he pur- 
sues a certain policy, while the other becomes hos- 
tile if he takes the alternative course. He is not 
directly interested in the ruction or in the remot- 
est degree responsible therefor, but the belliger- 
ents say, in effect, “ You must settle this differ- 
ence, and settle it by active participation in our 
struggles.” There is neither sense, nor reason 
nor justice in this, but it is the way of these mad- 
family quarrels. In them unionism is seen at its 
worst, as its deeds are the antitheses of its pro- 
fessions, machine and machinery devised for the 
laudable purpose of uplifting labor is so prosti- 
tuted and perverted that it becomes an instrument 
for degrading wage-earners. 

If the struggle under consideration is precipi- 
tated, as seems likely, it will not be comparable to 
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the so-called “ jurisdiction disputes” that have 
threatened and pestered the trade. They have 
been incident to some dissident or decessionist 
movement, in which both parties were weakened 
by the very declaration of war, as it were. This 
will be a contest between two strong unions, 
whose members have been wrought to a frenzy in 
their desire for revenge. The ultimate will proba- 
bly be an arrangement whereby the unions will 
act in concert and in time become more powerful 
than ever. As the forces are aligning, those 
employing printers who are banded together in 
the Typothetze will have to make no choice. 
Indeed, their self-interest would be subserved by 
encouraging the feud, because its one sure result 
is embarrassment and loss to competitors. 

Clearly, the isolated employing printers are in 
danger of being “ press-ganged ” into doing the 
fighting and worrying in a battle that is not of 
their making, and in which there can be no fruits 
of victory for them. Protests by individuals will 
avail nothing in attempting to stem the tide. But 
virile organizations composed of employers whom 
the employees respect and do not regard as ene- 
mies, may do much. They can voice the views of 
the employers in tones that would command atten- 
tion from the most bellicose, and the unions would 
pause when informed that the great body of 
employing printers would not pull chestnuts out 
of the fire for warring unionists; that the latter 
would have to, as they of right ought to, compose 
their quarrels outside the workshops. A stand 
of this kind would serve to dissipate the following 
of the short-sighted agitators. If any were so 
brash as to disregard the warning they would 
soon find that even the sympathy of organized 
labor had been alienated, for the average unionist 
can see the folly and injustice of inter-union dis- 
putes, especially if his own craft be not involved. 

Should the isolated employer escape the chop- 
ping block now being erected by the irreconcila- 
bles in the unions, he is menaced by the tendency 
of affairs among employers. The Typothete is 
now a combination of employers of non-unionists 
in their composing-rooms while conducting their 
pressrooms under an agreement with the press- 
men’s union. 

From a pecuniary standpoint, this one condi- 
tion creates a community of interest that inevita- 
bly operates to weld them together — as against 
all other employers, and when we consider the 
agencies which evoked this situation, the bond of 
sentiment is— and will be for some time — even 
stronger than that of the dollar. Members of the 
Typothete feel that they have fought and bled in 
doughty conflict and there is among them some of 
the spirit characteristic of veterans of the tented 
field. Here trade conditions and human nature 
flow in the same direction. Designedly or not, 


these men will codperate on many matters until 
they come to regard themselves as apart from or 
superior to all other employers. It is but a short 
step from that pose to a tacit attitude of hostility 
toward all outsiders. The object of their attack 
will necessarily be the isolated employers — the 
great majority. Unions worse than waste much 
time and energy in berating and baiting non- 
union workmen, when it is palpable to every one 
their chief hope lies in conciliating and absorb- 
ing the abused enemy. The opposition of the 
Typothetz may have in it some of the same spirit, 
but it will neither be so foolish nor fruitless as 
that of the unionist, for from the outset it will 
prove profitable. 

This defensive and offensive policy can make 
itself felt in any of the many ways possible in a 
competitive industry. Combinations may be 
effected to keep non-Typothetz people out of con- 
tracts; public questions affecting employers will 
be pronounced on as suits Typothete interests, and 
even though the conclusions be inimical to the 
welfare of the majority of employers, the 
Typothetz’s dicta will go forth as the voice of 
employing printers, because they are the expres- 
sions of an organized body. The same power of 
organization makes the opposition of the Typothe- 
te a menace to non-union members. A few of 
them acting in unison may confuse and confound 
ten times their number who have no system of 
cooperation but are in reality aiding and abetting 
the common enemy by knifing each other when 
they are not working at cross-purposes on account 
of their lack of intelligent understanding of the 
conditions. In warfare of this nature, the 
Typothetz being organized and having a definite 
purpose in view, may be likened to a man with 
keen vision contending with a number of blind 
persons, who, sparring in haphazard fashion, 
inflict more injury on each other than on their 
assailant. 

In the stress of business men are forced to act 
in conformity with what appears to be their self- 
interest, and even though it may prove a wrench 
to their preconceived notions of what propriety 
demands, Typothetze members will be found act- 
ing in harmony with each other to the detriment 
of others. Here and there the exception may be 
noted, but it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that so long as the organization exists it will look 
after its own at the expense of non-members if 
necessary. 

To meet competition so organized and solidi- 
fied needs more than strict attention to business- 
getting and the execution thereof — it requires 
organization. This can be done in two ways: 
(1) by patiently waiting until the Typothetze 
opens its doors and admits all employers, and (2) 
by means of a new society. The former method 
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is out of the question. If the Typothetze meets 
with any measure of success it will not be inclined 
to admit new members, for each addition would 
lessen the share of those who are now within the 
fold. If the combination should not prove profit- 
able, and additional members were sought, they 
would for years find themselves connected with 
an organization in which newcomers are regarded 
as fit only for the role of Cinderella —to sit by 
the fire and glean the ashes as a sort of penance 
for previous contumacies. 

But the Typothetz is in many respects impos- 
sible. Ingrained in its web and woof is a veiled 
hostility to labor organizations. Twice in its 
career has it sacrificed all else to measure swords 
with unionism. Twenty years ago it was in unal- 
terable opposition to the nine-hour day at any 
time or on any basis, and latterly it took the same 
stand in relation to the eight-hour day. There is 
no disposition to say that in 1897 or more recently 
the union presented its case or demand, or what- 
ever you may please to call it, with discretion or 
force. Frankly, it blundered on both occasions. 
The Typothetz, however, neither sought to have 
these blunders corrected nor to take sensible 
advantage of them; it made of them a pretext to 
practically declare war on the union. That was in 
keeping with the policy of the organization — the 
fruit of a tree that had been nurtured in the soil 
of an effete school of economics and violative of 
good business sense. Though they may have been 
deluded by the veneer of professions primarily 
intended to deceive others, the men responsible 
for the Typothetz’s policy on the occasions men- 
tioned did not really believe that labor had a right 
to organize effectively, for they evidently were 
impressed with the idea that the union could be 
annihilated. We will pass in silence the folly of 
relegating to oblivion all issues germane to an 
employers’ association in order to settle the labor 
question, a monumental error in itself. No insti- 
tution, not even the Government, can afford to 
ignore the existence of unions. They will not be 
whistled down the wind, and the wise men and 
students of industrialism who belittled them are 
either dead or forgotten or have admitted their 
error. 

The unions have reached that stage of devel- 
opment where determined opposition is grist to 
their mill — they thrive on abuse and threats. 

The late eight-hour struggle serves to prove 
this abundantly. Printers are now admitting that 
two years ago the rank and file had keen aspira- 
tions to acquire increases of wages out of their 
agitation. Then arose the fierce campaign 
against the Typographical Union, in which 
strong language was used in making appeals to 
send the union to the bow-wows. Whatever the 
result may have been with employers, it stiffened 


the backbone of some unionists and enthused 
others to the point of hysteria. The attacks of 
employers on unionism did more to make the 
issue than all the agitation work of the union’s 
paid organizers. And this in face of the known 
fact that by design or favoring circumstances the 
labor forces were unable to codperate in a large 
way. The pressmen were bound by agreement 
not to participate in the strike. This was undoubt- 
edly a-great handicap to the eight-hour people, 
but the employers paid a high price for their 
quiescence, as we shall see. The agreement with 
the pressmen has been heralded by the Typothetz 
and enemies of the pressmen’s officials as an 
“open-shop ” instrument, which the last-named 
have not admitted. On its face the agreement is 
all of that. Somehow or other, the membership 
of the pressmen’s union has nearly doubled during 
the life of the document, and members of the 
Typothetze point to this fact as proof that the 
open shop is beneficial rather than detrimental to 
unions. It will be recalled that the most radical 
enemies and most advanced friends of unions 
were in agreement that the open shop was a 
deadly poison to them. 

It taxed the credulity of all who were called on 
to accede that the growth of the pressmen’s union 
was in any respect due to the so-called open-shop 
agreement. Recently the official mouthpiece of 
the union — the American Pressman — furnished 
the explanation of the phenomenon that had been 
puzzling the interested. Back of the stern and 
cold provisions of the agreement was an under- 
standing, which the pressmen’s officials had never 
promulgated, even though it would have parried 
many vicious thrusts. Just how this understand- 
ing came into being has not been made plain, but 
the American Pressman is sure that it has been 
the governing element in the construction and 
enforcement of the “‘ open-shop ” clause. If that 
be so, it completely changes the character of the 
agreement. According to the American Press- 
man, employers can not fill the position of a 
unionist with a non-unionist, and when one of the 
latter rides the union goat, the union preémpts 
the situation he fills—#it is forever after —or 
during the life of the agreement —a preserve 
sacred to union men. The effect of this may be 
seen at a glance —the opportunities of employ- 
ment for unionists are constantly widening, and 
correspondingly narrowing for non-unionists. 
Such an arrangement could have but one result — 
to drive the workers into the union ranks to 
escape the pressure which the power of organiza- 
tion and the alleged sub-rosa “ understanding ” 
would put upon them. It is not of moment now 
whether the Typothete entered into this agree- 
ment and allowed it to be so liberally construed 
for the purpose of putting the Typographical 
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Union at a disadvantage; or whether, having the 
pact in force, the Typothete felt better equipped 
for battle with the eight-hour phalanx. Probably 
both views had their influence. This much, how- 
ever, is plain — that in order to cripple one union 
it became necessary to strengthen another. The 
smoke of battle has not cleared away sufficiently 
to permit of an estimate as to the extent of the 
damage done the militant organization in num- 
bers or power, but from the Typothete’s stand- 
point it can hardly be considered as compensating 
for the enhancement in numerical and moral force 
which accrued to the pressmen’s union as a result 
of the late struggle and the maneuvering pre- 
liminary thereto. It proves clearly that at the 
present stage of craft development it is impossible 
to successfully combat unionism as a whole. One 
union may be played against another owing to 
better feeling or incapable leadership, but all the 
forces in the labor world tend to eliminate that 
opportunity, while employers who dance to that 
tune have to pay the fiddler a pretty price in the 
end. 

Beset on every hand, there is at this time but 
one thing clear to the employing printers gener- 
ally—and that is, they should join the get- 
together club. A host of matters are demanding 
attention at their hands. If they do not codperate 
they will be without an adequate voice in craft 
affairs. Worse still, other organizations will be 
creating conditions which will govern the isolated 
ones, without as much as saying by your leave. 
None should be deterred by thought of previous 
failures. There is vastly more need for organiza- 
tion now than ever before. Furthermore, past 
mistakes stand out clear as the noonday sun, and 
it requires no great prescience to avoid them. Let 
it be understood that the labor question is not the 
only problem which employing printers have to 
solve collectively, and they will obviate the error 
of subordinating all else to wages and hours. No 
sane man believes it is wise or desirable that the 
unions should be the arbiters of the trade’s desti- 
nies on the questions which they have at heart. 
On the other hand, it is folly to treat them accord- 
ing to the formula of half a century and more ago. 
Too many employers’ associations have paid heed 
to that kind of preaching; it may prove success- 
ful with immature unions, but not with the sea- 
soned organizations of the printing trade. They 
are here to stay, and harassment neither intimi- 
dates nor weakens but rather renders them unrea- 
sonable and intractable. The employing printers’ 
association which honestly and fully accepts the 
fact that the unions can not be ignored and treats 
them as it would other disagreeable factors in 
life —as a necessary evil, if you like — will find 
the labor problem much easier to handle than had 
been anticipated. The industrial history of the 


National Publishers’ Association proves this with 
its seven years without a strike or lockout, though 
scores of scales have been changed and thousands 
of men are involved. In a word, the difference in 
treatment of unions between the newspaper and 
commercial-printing employers has been that the 
former regard unionism in the light of its present- 
day status, while the latter have been listening to 
a voice from the tombs, repeating the arguments 
and practicing the precepts of men who were lead- 
ers in a dead-and-gone industrial state. If the 
new organizations which are springing into exist- 
ence will regard the labor issue in its modern 
aspect and put it in the proper perspective, they 
will avoid dangerous pitfalls, and have time to 
devote to many important questions which have 
been neglected all too long. W. B. P. 
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TYPES. 


Drawn by David Robinson, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 





HUXLEY’S DEFINITION OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


That man, I think, has had a liberal education who 
has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intel- 
lect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working order; ready, like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin 
the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; 
whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of nature and of the laws of her 
operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING. 


NO. II.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


SIMPLICITY IN DESIGN. 
“The simplest things are usually the best — and likewise the hardest to 


FEATURE too often overlooked or 
neglected in printing is simplicity of 
design. Keeping a job simple in 
design does not necessarily imply 
that it should be set in plain type, 
\.devoid of all ornamentation and 
embellishment, but it does mean an 
arrangement of the various groups of type and 
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Fic. 5. An unpleasant effect, caused by the design being too complicated. 


decorative material in such manner that the whole 
is easily comprehended. 

When we start out to set a job — cover-page, 
title-page or any other piece of work, we must 
consider it as an arrangement of lines and 
masses, and must place these lines and masses in 


such positions that their relations toward each 
other shall be pleasing. Each one of the lines or 
masses is a force of attraction, and it readily fol- 
lows that if we are to have a simple design we 
must have few of these forces of attraction. The 
copy must be carefully read and the various words 
and sentences grouped together closely, leaving 
but few spots to deal with. 

In. the specimen which has been selected to 
illustrate this point (Fig. 5), we note that there 
are no less than seven or eight separate groups, 
either of type or decoration, each exerting a dis- 
tinct force of attraction to the eye. The conse- 
quence is that in attempting to grasp the page the 
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Fic. 6. A more simple treatment of the page shown in Fig. 5. 


eye keeps jumping from one spot to the other, and 
in the end the effect is confusing and far from 
pleasant. In Fig. 6 we have a more simple 
arrangement of this page. The reading matter 
has been grouped into two masses and is readily 
grasped at a glance. The rule so extravagantly 
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used in Fig. 5 has been utilized in placing a par- 
allel rule border around the page, thereby giving 
a more finished effect but in no way complicating 
the design. The long ornament has been added 
as a concession to the length of the page, but it is 
placed in such manner that it becomes a part of 
the upper group, leading the eye down to the bal- 
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Fig. 7. A few suggestions regarding preliminary sketches. 


ance of the reading matter and still leaving but 
two forces of attraction. 

In determining the number and arrangement 
of these groups on the page the preliminary 
sketch will be of the greatest value. This sketch 
need not in any way approach a drawing, nor 
need it contain any lettering. It is only necessary 
to indicate in a simple manner the outlines of the 
various groups. Fig. 7 shows a few suggestions 
as to the style of these preliminary sketches. 
They are the work of but a few moments, but they 
give a good idea of what will be the appearance of 
the finished design, and we start the work with a 
clear conception of what the result will be, instead 
of going at it in a haphazard manner. An analy- 
sis of Figs. 5 and 6 on this basis will illustrate 
this point. Imagine preliminary sketches made 
for these specimens after the manner indicated in 
Fig. 7. An adequate idea of what would be the 
finished appearance of Fig. 6 could be gained in 
this way, and the sketch in itself would show a 
pleasing arrangement. But with Fig. 5 it is 
entirely different. An indication of the separate 


groups in this page would produce a complex mass 
of lines which would be far from satisfactory. If 
the sketch or plan from which we are to build up 
our design is not pleasing, it is entirely improba- 
ble that the finished work will be anything but the 
same. If a sketch of this kind had been made for 
Fig. 5 prior to its being put into type it is hardly 
probable that it would have been set as it was. 

Another important point is to consider a 
design in its most comprehensive form. The page 
as a whole must be always in mind. Just as the 
artist in drawing from the model keeps the whole 
figure in mind and considers what he calls the 
“big” lines — not losing sight of the drawing as 
a whole in the working out of unimportant 
details — so must the printer lose sight of the lit- 
tle things in contemplation of the greater feeling 
of proportion. The upper right-hand sketch in 
Fig. 7 is an apt illustration of this point. If we 
were to center our attention — as is so commonly 
done — on the fact that the space between the 
upper line and the top of the page is much greater 
than the space at the ends of the line, we would in 
all probability forget the relation of the lines to 
the page as a whole. The question is not the rela- 
tion of the lines toward the upper rule or the side 
rule, or both, but is a consideration of their rela- 
tion to the page in its entirety. 
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IN THE ART GALLERY. 
Drawn by David Robinson, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 





Success: A constant sense of discontent broken by. 
brief periods of satisfaction on doing some special good 
piece of work.— Elbert Hubbard. 
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From Portfolio of Allegories. 
Gerlach & Schenck, Publishers, Vienna, Austria. 








LISTENING TO THE FAIRIES 


ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVING BY THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAV- 
INGS, ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 

NO. XVI.— BY N. S. AMSTUTZ.* 

JAVING successively followed the en- 
largements of the negative, engra- 
ving, engraver’s proof and printed 
page, the reader will be benefited to 
see, side by side, a single enlarge- 
ment of each of these conditions 
with two added, showing the enamel 
print and celluloid impression peculiarities. Fig. 
108 shows three micrograms, enlarged just twenty 
diameters of the negative, enamel print, and 
engraved plate, respectively, made from the same 
tonal region of Fig. 59. The stop conditions are 
indicated beneath each engraving. Fig. 109 is a 
continuation of Fig. 108, in which the engravers’ 
proof, printed page and special celluloid impres- 
sion follow each other in regular sequence. The 
identifying datum is of a similar order to that 
described. The apparent similarity on casual 
inspection of the various enlargements that have 
been shown, so as to consistently and thoroughly 
present the actual variations existing under the 
different practical phases of half-toning during 
the last few months, emphasizes the necessity of a 
careful study of dot peculiarities, because one can 
not reason safely from general groupings of dot 
effects. 

It should be remembered that the character- 
istics of individual dots give the basis for the 
general optical impressions created on _ the 
observer, just as has been recently demonstrated 
in agriculture that the potentiality of germination 
and bearing is primarily indicated by individual 
grains of Indian corn, and secondarily en block by 
the apparent condition of a large field in full 
growth. The necessity for close observation and 
comparison of the minutiz of recorded peculiari- 
ties present in processwork should be impressed 
on every worker. It is quite apropos to quote Mr. 
S. H. Horgan, editor of “ Process Engraving” of 
THE INLAND PRINTER in the second edition of 
Jenkins’s “ Manual of Photoengraving,” as fol- 
lows: “It is recommended that the photographer 
making three-color record negatives keep a day- 
book in which is registered for every exposure the 
subject, the reduction or enlargement, lens, color- 
filter, kind and size of diaphragm, time of day 
and length of exposure, together with any other 
data affecting the negative. Later the kind of 
developer, its temperature, time of development 
and comments on the resulting negative should be 
added. This daily register will become one of the 
most valuable books of reference to the photog- 











*Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London ; 
in charge of the Inland Printer Research Department, and Associate Member 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


rapher; it will save much needless experimenting 
and waste of material.” 

Mr. Horgan’s valuable advice, though specif- 
ically intended for three-color workers, is equally 
applicable to the monochrome section of process- 
work. 

If there is any one thing more important than 
another it is this very matter, and it would be of 
the greatest possible value to all processworkers 
if such records were universally kept. 

Many practical men, even though very busy, 
could still find the time to take notes and thus 
accumulate data upon which to base most valua- 
ble contributions to the technical journal or trade 
paper. So many times too much seclusion and 
exclusiveness form barriers around well-meaning 
men who, whatever their aims or abilities, are 
“hiding their light under a bushel.” 

“Trade secrets ” are often offered in extenua- 
tion of the atmosphere of mystery that is assumed 
frequently by the tyro and not infrequently by 
experienced workers. <A _ recent correspondent 
writing in the May INLAND PRINTER on “ Cellu- 
loid Paste” very pointedly calls attention to this 
unfortunate condition by saying: ‘“ The recipe 
you give is perhaps a good one, but here is one 
that we have been using for the past seventeen 
years. It has been held as a trade secret, but 
‘trade secrets’ has an unprogressive sound, and 
their elimination from the commercial world 
would help us to make things better than they 
are made now.” 

Reverting to the illustrations shown, the letter 
“B” identifies the same dots in all cases—a 
black one of the enamel-print engraving, etc., and 
the corresponding white one of the negative. 
Letter ‘““W” serves a like purpose for the white 
dots of the engraving, etc., and conversely a coun- 
terpart black dot of the negative. 

To avoid looking up previous numbers it may 
be stated that the three exposures were made with 
the stops shown: one minute with the smallest, 
seven minutes with the middle-sized one and one 
and three-quarter minutes with the largest. The 
etching was made “flat” in 38° Baumé per- 
chlorid of iron for thirteen and one-half minutes. 
The screen distance was nominally 3-16 inch in 
each case, with a 150-line screen — actual dis- 
tance was 3-10 inch. The smallest stop presented 
an area equivalent to a 14 inch round aperture; 
the middle-sized one to a 5-16 inch, and the largest 
to a 9-16 inch diameter opening. This slight 
repetition is given for the benefit of readers who 
may not have previous issues to refer to. There 
is just enough of the essential data included 
herewith to make the enlargements intelligible 
because they are a pictorial summary of the pre- 
vious detailed information. The enamel-print 
effect also shows what tone value would have 
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been retained in the engraved plate if the acid 
side action had not been present. 

It is an advantage in comparative study to 
have the correlated data grouped. For this rea- 
son the negative, enamel print and engraving 
effects are placed side by side in Fig. 108 and all 
the printed effects adjacent to each other in Fig. 
109. It is specially instructive to compare the 
three effects of Fig. 109 dot by dot, as this is the 
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paper requires special ink treatment in order 
that the spreading action can be neutralized, for 
it is quite apparent that all spreading action of 
the ink, whether due to its consistency, the sur- 
face of the paper or the impression pressure, the 
effect is always in the direction of a disturbance 
of the tone value of the half-tone, only varying in 
degree. Hence, if there was no spreading action 
and depletion of printing areas the print would, 





FROM SOL FROM SO L FROM 59 L 
NEGATIVE ENAMEL PRINT ENGRAVING 
Fig. 108.— Showing a final summary of conditions found in the same tonal area under the respective stages indicated. 


Enlarged twenty diameters. 
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FROM S59 L FROM SO L 
PRINTED PAGE CELLULOID 


I'ic. 109.— Is a continuation of Fig. 108. 


only way in which an intelligent study of the 
changes can be made. 

The transition from a comparatively round 
white dot seen along the left-hand edge of the 
printed-page enlargement to the approximate 
white squares of the celluloid impression is 
extremely interesting. The engraver’s proof 
effect stands between these extremes. Other 
things being the same, the higher the glaze of the 
paper the nearer the celluloid effect is approached, 
and conversely the firmer the paper surface with- 
out destroying all of its porosity the nearer the 
actual impressions will be to the tonalities of the 
engraved plate. Highly surfaced, art coated 


in every phase, be an exact counterpart of the 
engraved plate and as such reduce compensatory 
processes in the negative and etching. 

The printed effect in all its parts should be a 
truthful representation of the printing areas, no 
more, no less. It will not do to say that the eye 
is deceived at any event and “ what’s the use?” 
because the integrity of any process or method 
fundamentally lies in the perfection of its initial 
elements. A grotesque comparison can be made 
by imagining the lettering on a poster to show a 
spreading of the ink equal to one-half the width 
of the letter face and then tolerate such an 
impression as a truthful representation of the 
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letter. It would be just as consistent to ignore 
the minutiz of half-tone dot formation and treat- 
ment in printing. If the incongruity would not 
be tolerated in one case the obvious shortcoming 
should not be entertained in the other, from 
which the trite saying, “ Neglect not the day 
of little things”’ is seen to apply with no little 
force. 

As this specific series of articles relating to 
half-tone characteristics will soon be brought to a 
close, to be followed under the same caption by 
matter especially relating to wood engraving, it is 
not out of place to reiterate and emphasize the 
cultivation of a spirit of openmindedness and 
alertness on the part of craftsmen who have so 
much of the world’s activities dependent on them. 
Illustration has come to be a most dominant force 
in these latter days. The solidly printed page 
proclaims the necessity of a means to convey 
intelligence other than by symbols or characters. 
The eye is so accustomed to seeing things, not 
their names, that it becomes a veritable continu- 
ous picture gallery which brings into being 
various locations, phenomena, etc., at the call of 
recollection for the entertainment or instruction 
of the personality under the influence of the pic- 
torial spirit. The eye by means of illustrations 
assists the mental faculties and memory centers 
to retain for future use much that otherwise 
would be quite forgotten, hence it is no exaggera- 
tion to say the art of illustration is one of the 
dominant chords that vibrate for the amelioration 
and generous uplift of mankind. It is ennobling 
to think of the personal connection of individual 
workers in this widely diversified field of activity. 
Collaboration and painstaking faithfulness in 
fundamental details will fit each man for yet 
higher accomplishments. 

(To be continued.) 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


Apprenticeship was given a bad name and hanged by 
Adam Smith, who saw it under special circumstances, and 
his followers have inveighed against it ever since. Lay- 
men look upon it as obsolete on their authority. The sys- 
tem these writers condemn is one involving restriction of 
liberty, injustice, oppression, and lack of adaptability to 
changing conditions of industry. 

But these objectionable features are not inherent in 
the contract of apprenticeship. They are the results of 
unwise trade regulations, or undesirable trade customs 
associated with, but incidental to, that contract. 

It is worthy of note that not even the opponents of 
apprenticeship have been able to suggest a satisfactory 
substitute for it as a means of craft training. It might be 
revived in a form which is free from the disadvantages 
referred to, and by its revival a great improvement might 
be effected in the technical skill of workmen of all sorts, 
and that in an easy, natural way involving no expenditure 
and little new machinery.— Methods of Social Advance 
{Macmillan § Co.). 
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OUT OF THE HELL-BOX. 
BY EDWARD SINGER. 
TWILIGHT. 

Forgotten now the printing-shop ; 

Here on the porch I rock away, 
While all around me seems to drop 

The spirit of the dying day. 
Forgot are cases, rule and type, 

With joy my feelings loop the loop, 
As with my good old briar pipe 

I dream upon the stoop. 


The sky is sprinkled full of stars, 
The fireflies’ torches are aglow, 
A girlish voice is humming Lars 
Of some old song I used to know ; 
A neighbor boy with garden hose 
Is cooling off the dusty night, 
And through the gloom the beetle goes 
In awkward, drunken flight. 


Above me dips a circling bat, 

A green worm crawls toward my feet, 
And darkness ends the ball game that 

The boys are playing in the street ; 
The twilight magic seems to draw 

My wife’s voice to me through the trees: 
“In all my life I never saw 

Nasturtiums grow like these! ” 
To-morrow type and stick and case, 

To-night the porch to sit upon, 
The stars, and kid with rosy face 

Who rolls and tumbles on the lawn. 
Ah, toil to me ne’er seems so blest 

And glorified as when at dusk 
Upon the porch I dream and rest 


*Mid garden blooms and musk. 


OVERHEARD IN THE PRESSROOM. 


“ He’s a surly brute.” 

“Yes; he says he is earning more than he is getting.” 

“Then why doesn’t he ask for a raise? ” 

“ He’s afraid he is getting more than he is earning and 
that the old man would fire him.” 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


When Tiggers opened up his shop 
He lost no time in hinting 

His “f Avon Printery ’’ would do 
None but the high-grade printing. 


To-day? Well, I agree with you, 
It’s better to forget it — 

He’ll take a dollar dodger job 
And be darn glad to get it! 


DANGEROUS. 


“T’ve got a dangerous combination in the office now,” 
said the proprietor of the Hard Luck Press. 
“ What is it?” asked the solicitor. ‘ Something new? ” 
“Yes; a female compositor that’s half powder and a 
tramp printer that’s half shot.” 
* * * 
YEA, VERILY. 
Of all the poets 
Despised by man, 
The saloon-card poet 
Is in the van. 
— AND — 
The printer man 
Who will get enough 
Of h is the one 
Who prints the stuff. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for, publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 




















IS THE TIME RIPE? 
To the Editor: NEw York, May 7, 1907. 

There has recently been started in New York city an 
organization known as the “ Printers’ League of Amer- 
ica” with the idea of reaching a settlement of all labor 
disputes by peaceable means, or in other words taking up 
the World’s Peace Congress in the labor field and a dis- 
armament proposition is looked forward to, and in place 
of strikes and violence to use such methods as trade courts 
and arbitration in all cases, and especially that employers 
and employees shall meet together and consult for mutual 
interests, and conciliate where differences may arise 
before seeking the channels of arbitration or trade courts. 

Certainly this presents on its face an ideal worth work- 
ing for, and the class of employers and employees in the 
business putting forward such ideas should be connected 
with the printing and kindred lines. 

The question before us is “ Has the time arrived for 
the peaceable solution of labor troubles?” 

When we examine the morning dailies and see that the 
traffic in many cities is tied up, from San Francisco to 
New York Harbor, and the building and various other 
enterprises that are crippled and choked on claims for 
higher wages or shorter hours or both, it would appear 
like shouting “peace” in the midst of “ war,” but when 
we on the other hand find an arbitration agreement in 
existence and working with a degree of satisfaction at 
least between the Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
the International Typographical Union, and also that 
other countries, notably New Zealand and Germany, have 
succeeded in stemming the flood of strikes and in conse- 
quence are taking high rank in prosperity and commer- 
cialism and thereby enhancing the conditions of the 
employee as well as the employer, it is high time for this 
ideal of the Printers’ League of America to come to the 
front with an innovation tending to the peaceful settle- 
ment of these vexing questions. 

There are difficulties, however, to be overcome, and we 
will endeavor to show some of them, that the wiser heads 
may get together and eliminate them. 

First. The necessity in the case of dealing with bodies 
of employees by means of the collective contract for an 
organization of employers that shall be a representative 
organization has so far been difficult, and there are now in 
New York city four such, which are maintained at more 
or less expense by a few employers and the benefits of the 
organization participated in by the outside employers, 
who, apparently, are too mean to jein and take the 
responsibilities and put up their money for the support of 
matters pertaining to the benefit of the whole craft. In 
such a case as New York city the four existing organiza- 
tions should be merged into the Printers’ League of Amer- 
ica, whose scope is sufficient to cover all matters of inter- 
est to the business and showing a fraternal and peaceful 
aspect toward the employees, which must exist if there is 
to be harmony in the field of labor. 


Second. The question being taken up from the union 
basis shows the same weak spot in the division of organi- 
zation, as in New York city there are four unions con- 
nected with the pressmen alone. Three of these unions try 
to do business together and necessarily have conflicting 
interests in nearly every commercial printing-office in the 
city. One of these unions says it wants eight hours for a 
day’s labor and another is satisfied with nine hours and 
advanced pay, and similar conflicts are bound to occur so 
long as these unions work independently of each other. 
This could be very easily and intelligently corrected by the 
international bodies taking hold and granting only one 
charter for any branch of the business, and if necessary 
to have a separate organization for feeders to make the 
same subsidiary to the pressmen’s organization. 

The Typographical Union is more compact in its 
organization, and having passed through a recent expe- 
rience is certainly in a condition, as also the employers in 
the branch, to get together and adopt peaceable methods 
in the settlement of such questions in which each side 
throughout threw away an aggregate of about $4,000,000 
each, and each can go before the public with the old saw, 
“You ought to see the other fellow.” 

Third. In all labor troubles there are two parties, the 
employer and the employee, and the advantages to be 
gained hy consultation for mutual interests goes without 
saying. The employee from his standpoint sees the 
employer doing an immense amount of work and con- 
cludes that he is therefore coining money and getting 
richer every minute, while the poor workingman is not 
getting his share of it and consequently he looks for it 
and trouble is liable to follow. The employer, on the other 
hand, is mostly turning his hair gray looking for sufficient 
money to come in to meet his pay-roll promptly and pay 
for the constantly improving machinery in which all his 
surplus is invested. Then again within the past few 
years, or since 1898, there has been one constant uplift in 
everything connected with the business, and consequent 
readjustment of the costs which (as printing and binding 
are not an actual necessity) either curtails the output or 
sends the business to rural fields where it can be done at 
a lighter cost, and the only work left the large cities is 
such as to tear the life out of both employer and employee 
to rush through to completion the contracted business, con- 
tracted both as to volume and profits and especially the 
latter. The results are shown in New York city by the 
failures which are increasing day by day. If the employee 
looks around at almost any other business he may find 
some retired business men in each particular line, but in 
the printing business of recent years the men who have 
retired from the printing business have been mostly 
assisted by the sheriff. 

All of the above tend to show that if the business is to 
become a source of satisfactory support to the employee 
and a fair rate of profit to be retained by the employer, it 
must come by means of peace methods and a consideration 
of each others’ needs and rights through a spirit of broth- 
erly love, and the Printers’ League of America holds up 
this ideal and we leave it in your hands, both employer and 
employee to say, “Is the time ripe? ” AN ADVOCATE. 





**THE GROWTH OF THE PRINTING INDUSTRY.” 


To the Editor: DENVER, CoLo., April 26, 1907. 
The above caption is in quotations because it was the 
heading of an article in the April INLAND PRINTER. The 
writer thereof is entirely unknown to me, and I do not 
criticize that article with any intent of attacking him per- 
sonally. But in the interest of good statistics, and in the 
interest of a proper understanding of the conditions of the 
printing and publishing industry, I feel it a duty, having 
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the knowledge, to correct the many errors in that article. 
I am a practical printer and have had experience in both 
newspaper and book publishing and in job printing. Have 
several years of experience in statistical work, and have 
made special study of the details of the statistics of print- 
ing and publishing, from the first census until the last. 

Only a few preliminary tables have yet been published 
for this industry, in the industrial census of 1905 — those 
which were reproduced in the article I am about to criti- 
cize. To save repeating the printing of those tables, the 
reader is referred to pages 51 and 52 of the April INLAND 
PRINTER. Reference should be made to them while reading 
the citations hereinafter following. 

“ Figures never lie,” it is said. But the interpretation 
of figures in statistical form may tell strange tales if the 





ness only, hiring all the actual printing, etc., done by other 
establishments. Any attempt to draw conclusions from 
the census tables as to the relation between expense and 
product, particularly between cost of materials and prod- 
uct, must keep the foregoing in mind, else grave mistakes 
will be made and the deductions will be distortions of the 
real trade conditions. 

For many years the census statistics covering printing 
and publishing have been presented under three distinct 
heads: 

1. Printing and Publishing, Book and Job. 

2. Printing and Publishing, Music. 

3. Printing and Publishing, Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals. 

While some establishments are confined in their opera- 


A LESSON 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


interpreter is not properly acquainted with the figures he 
attempts to interpret. Mr. Hiscox is evidently not an 
experienced statistician, else he would not analyze a table 
of figures which apply to only one branch of an industry 
and draw therefrom conclusions to show the conditions of 
the industry as a whole. 

The first error made by Mr. Hiscox is in not distin- 
guishing between the terms “ printing” and “ publishing.” 
To have a correct understanding of the census tables cov- 
ering the industry, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
they cover two things — printing and publishing. To such 
an extent are these two lines combined in the same estab- 
lishments, that it is not practicable to segregate the fig- 
ures into separate reports covering this broad land. But 
there are many large concerns that do a publishing busi- 


tions to one of these branches, there are more whose 
activities cover two or even the three classes, and also 
other allied lines of work besides. Accordingly, the tabu- 
lations show in each division figures which pertain to the 
operations indicated in the titles of the other divisions. 
That is, in reports of book and job establishments are to 
be found products in the music line, in bookbinding, etc. 
In reports of newspaper and periodical establishments are 
found products of job printing, book and music publishing, 
bookbinding, ete. The classification of any schedule is 
determined by the preponderant or the characteristic 
product. 

To obtain a comprehensive view of this industry as a 
whole, it is necessary to combine the three tables. Yet 
that must be done with the qualification that in some 
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instances the tables overlap, so that what appears as 
expense in one table also appears as product in another, 
as hereinafter appears. 

Thus much in general. It will be useful information to 
all who may hereafter be interested in the study of census 
statistics of the industry. Now to the article in question, 
in detail. 

Early in the article its author says that during the 
1900-05 period the relative cost of materials to value of 
products increased four per cent, and forms the conclusion 
that in 1905 printers did not charge enough for their out- 
put. Perhaps it was not the job printers at all, but the 
book publishers who were responsible, by cutting the prices 
of books. Book publishers are included in the table Mr. 
Hiscox was analyzing. Furthermore, to obtain his forty- 


dropped below their proportionate value, as compared with 
cost of materials. The cost of labor was not considered in 
the article, so it is not entered here. 

I confess to a dislike of the constant dinning in the 
printing-trade journals about the fool ways of job print- 
ers, representing them as a class to be incapable of calcu- 
lating the cost of materials and of gauging the charges for 
products accordingly. There are fools in the printing 
business, as in all others. But in visiting printing estab- 
lishments in a good share of the States of the Union, I have 
been impressed with the apparent brightness and up-to- 
dateness of: most printers. Although a printer myself, I 
always had to pay a good price for jobwork I had done 
during seven years of travel in the lecture field. The 
Government report does not indicate that printers were 














AND ITS APPLICATION. 
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one and forty-five per cent, Mr. Hiscox evidently added 
the figures for book publishing and job printing from the 
newspaper and periodical table to the totals of the book 
and job table. But in materials he did not include “ ink ” 
and “all other materials” for 1905, in the newspaper 
table. And in the item of products he took the aggregate 
from the book and job table, which includes several allied 
products. The resulting percentages are not equitable, for 
the reason that the proportion of the several allied prod- 
ucts undoubtedly changed considerably during the five- 
year interval. For the figures for the industry in general 
indicate that these allied products have been going more 
to the specialized establishments. 

Comparison between really comparable figures would 
probably show that book and job products have not 


business fools in 1905, when, notwithstanding the dis- 
proportionate cost of labor, the aggregate net profit in the 
book and job industry showed between twenty and twenty- 
five per cent on the original investment (not on the depre- 
ciated worth of the plants as they would be marketed), 
including also real estate and live capital (cash on hand, 
materials on hand, goods on hand not disposed of, bills 
receivable, etc.). 

Mr. Hiscox next says: “ Job-printing products easily 
take the lead with a total of $116,642,845.” In this he 
refers only to the book and job table, and does not include 
the job-printing product from the newspaper table. 

It should also be understood that this item of job- 
printing product includes a considerable amount which is 
repeated by inclusion under other heads. Some of it repre- 
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sents work done for book, music, magazine and newspaper 
publishers who do not have their own printing plants. 
Such amounts are repeated in the products given for those 
branches. Therefore it is not proper to compute profits 
from the small tables showing only materials and prod- 
ucts. The more complete table should be used, because 
that shows the item of “ miscellaneous expenses,” under 
which is included “contract work ’”—the amounts paid 
by publishers to printers. These amounts for contract 
work offset the repetitions in product values. As the 
tables stand, it is impossible to compute from them the 
ratios between cost of materials and value of products. 

Mr. Hiscox says: “ The total value of the‘products of 
music publishing concerns increased eighty-two per cent, 
while the cost of materials increased only twenty per cent, 
leaving a big margin of the increased production as 
profit.” This is quite far from correct. As just remarked, 
profit can not be computed from the tables giving only 
materials and products. The table for music is a marked 
instance. Few music publishers do their own printing. 
They hire that work done. If Mr. Hiscox had understood, 
he would have looked at the general table (the first one 
reproduced in the article) where he would have discovered 
that, whereas materials increased only twenty per cent, 
“miscellaneous expenses ” increased about three hundred 
per cent. The large item here is for “contract work ”— 
the cost of printing done and materials furnished by the 
contracting printers. (This item is also included in mate- 
rials and product in the reports of job-printing establish- 
ments.) Music publishing did increase at a remarkable 
rate between 1900 and 1905, but not at the abnormal profit 
to the publishers that Mr. Hiscox asserts. 

In analyzing the table on newspapers and periodicals, 
some astonishing conclusions were announced. While 
gazing upon this table the writer seems to have forgotten 
that there were any others, and this was made to indicate 
the conditions of the entire industry! Note this state- 
ment —“ The census shows a decline in the printing of 
books, a decrease of $3,709,587 in 1905 as compared with 
1900.” Mr. Hiscox explains that this was due to the great 
increase in the publication of magazines and Sunday 
papers. (Book readers do not abandon books so readily 
for the transient literature.) There was, indeed, such a 
decrease in the publishing of books by newspaper and 
periodical establishments, but that does not tell the whole 
story of book publishing — only a little of it. In all proba- 
bility it only indicates that authors took their books to 
book publishers more, and to newspaper printers less. The 
statistics for book and job establishments are incomplete in 
detail in 1900, so it is impossible to know whether there 
was a falling off in book publishing or not. The book 
stores and the notices and reviews of books in the papers 
and magazines have not indicated any falling off. Cheap 
editions would account for a considerable decrease in value 
of books published, even if it could be shown that there 
was any decrease. 

Quite philosophically, Mr. Hiscox says: “ Naturally, 
with the decrease in book printing, there was a decrease in 
bookbinding of $617,501.” That is, he tries to make the 
figures for one branch of one industry proclaim the condi- 
tions generally for another industry! Furthermore, the 
bookbinding he mentions has no relation or connection 
whatever with the book publishing he has just considered. 
The value of books published includes the binding of them, 
as a matter of course. The bookbinding reported under 
newspaper establishments (and also book and job estab- 
lishments) is mere custom work, small order work, bind- 
ing magazines, rebinding, occasional blank-book binding, 
etc., familiar to all printers as done incidentally in some 
printing establishments. There is no relation whatever 


between such product and the quantity of books published. 
It is the same with all the allied industries that are 
reported in these tables — the figures given represent only 
the incidental work done as side lines. Each of those 
industries, as an industry, has its own report, and the fig- 
ures found in the printing and publishing reports must 
not_be.taken as representing the entire operations of those 
allied industries. The decrease in bookbinding by news- 
paper establishments probably only indicates that such 
work is being taken more to regular bookbinding shops. 
Bookbinding as an industry is represented in a separate 
report, with statistics which will be in harmony, no doubt, 
with the general prosperity of the country. 

“ Blank-books also decreased in value $120,410, due to 
the introduction of the loose-leaf system for keeping 
accounts,” confidently declares Mr. Hiscox. A clean-cut 
conclusion from a positive assertion, but upon what basis? 
Merely that this small “ side line” decreased to that extent 
in the operations of newspaper and periodical establish- 
ments. The $5,534,847 worth of blank-books turned out by 
book and job concerns was quite overlooked in this quick- 
conclusion act for the edification of the craft! What was 
said regarding bookbinding also applies to the item of 
blank-book making as a side line in print-shops. Com- 
bining the two tables, we have blank-books to the value of 
$5,968,994, produced only incidentally to other industries. 
Add this to the product of establishments that make noth- 
ing but blank-books (there are some large ones) and it is 
very doubtful if there was any falling off in this line of 
manufacture in 1905. Better consult the table on “ Book- 
binding and Blank-book Making,” in the Census Bureau 
statistics. 

Industrial statistics are of value in showing the ten- 
dencies, but their interpretation should not be undertaken 
without a definite knowledge of just what the figures rep- 
resent and of the relations between the several tables and 
subtables. A part should not be taken for the whole. The 
printing and publishing industry is exceptional in the com- 
plexity of its several branches in their interdependence 
and overlapping. In the earlier censuses little attention 
was given to other than the publishing and printing of 
newspapers and periodicals. Job printing and its several 
allied industries have developed to important proportions 
only with the great industrial and commercial growth of 
the country in later years. 

With the more careful methods of a permanent Census 
Bureau, these statistics will become more useful in 
detailed information during succeeding periods of inquiry; 
printers and publishers who are interested in the statis- 
tics of the industry should be on the lookout for the com- 
plete detailed report to issue from the Census Bureau 
some time later. 

Articles such as the one I have been criticizing give to 
the craft entirely wrong views regarding the progress of 
the industry,. and also bring the statistics thus wrongly 
interpreted into disrepute. Trade journals do well in 
encouraging the craft to regard and study statistical infor- 
mation which applies to so important and extensive an 
industry. But let it be done with care, precision, and con- 
sistent quotation of figures and interpretations therefrom. 

M. E. SLOANE. 


EXPERIENCE. 

The School of Printing, North End Union, Boston, is 
doing a good work under Mr. A. A. Stewart as instructor. 
A recent specimen received from the school is in the form 
of a motto card with the quotation from “ Mark Twain”: 


“We should be careful to get out of an experience only the wisdom that 
is in it— and stop there; lest we be like the cat that sits down on a hot 
stove-lid. She will never sit down on a hot stove-lid again, and that is 
well; but also she will never sit down on a cold one any more.” 
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From Portfolio of Allegories. 
Gerlach & Schenck, Publishers, Vienna, Austria. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


LONDON NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE boom in the printing trade last month is 
continuing into this, and, for the season of 
the year, is something phenomenal. The per- 
centage of unemployed in the London Society 
of Compositors taking provident _ benefit 
dropped to below one per cent of the member- 

ship, which is certainly a record for these later years. 

With this great improvement in trade there have been 

piteous appeals from many houses against the rigors of 

the new eight-hours-per-week limitation of overtime; but 
that rule has had its influence in reducing the number of 
the unemployed. Printers’ engineers are also busy and 
the various Otley firms are full of orders which will take 
some time to complete. Several new machines are 
rumored to be in the making and printers are promised 
something startling if they wait a little, although they are 

a bit skeptical of much improvement on the present 

machines. 





IN the provinces several alterations have taken place in 
wages and hours; at Bury the compositors have secured 
an advance in wages and in overtime rate of 1 cent per 
hour, with a reduction of one-half hour per week, the 
minimum wage now being $8.25 for fifty-two hours, and 19 
cents per hour for overtime. The Dudley men have suc- 
cessfully carried through the negotiations following the 
presentation to the employers of a memorial for an 
increase of wages, and the minimum rate is $8.25 per 
week, being an advance of 50 cents. Negotiations have 
resulted in an arrangement with the Llanelly employers 
whereby the wages have been increased by 50 cents per 
week, and in June next the hours are to be reduced from 
fifty-three to fifty-two. A movement initiated by the Wal- 
sall Branch has resulted in an advance in wages at Wal- 
sall and Lichfield of 25 cents per week, and at Wednes- 
bury of 36 cents per week, with an increase of 2 cents per 
hour in the overtime rate at Lichfield and Wednesbury. 
The new rates are: Walsall, $8.50 for fifty-two hours; 
Lichfield, $8 for fifty-two hours; Wednesbury, $8.12 for 
fifty-two hours. The members of the Worcester Branch 
have received an increase of 50 cents per week, and an 
advance of 2 cents per hour on the overtime rate has been 
secured. Commencing with the first week in April the 
new rates will be $8.25 per week of fifty-two and one-half 
hours, and 18 cents per hour overtime, after 10 P.M. 22 
cents. 


A WELL-KNOWN London expert in printing machinery, 
Mr. Dan Powell, who has had a lifelong experience in the 
trade, has sent a communication to the technical press, in 
which he states his belief that the present system of print- 
ing from hard metal surfaces by means of a heavy impres- 
sion is entirely wrong, and he advocates light machines 
with glass cylinders to which are attached flexible stereos, 
inked with a suitable ink, no impression cylinder, and the 
paper to receive the impression as it travels along a flat 
bed. Mr. Powell instances the rubber stamp as an exam- 
ple of what can be done by a light impression in a suitable 
ink, and points out that the harder the stamp is pressed 
on the paper the more blurred is the resulting image, and 
from this he argues that a light impression is more 
effective and is capable of producing better work, even in 
half-tone illustration, than the present style of giving a 
heavy squeeze. The idea seems revolutionary at first, but 
the writer has seen a machine, invented many years ago, 
that successfully printed from flexible stereos on glass 
plates and other fragile material, and that, too, in an 
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excellent manner. Whether the trade will take to the new 
idea or not is doubtful, but if so what a lot of heavy 
machinery will be scrapped. 


SomE of the London printing firms have been making 
considerable profits of late, and their balance sheets for 
the past twelve months—which are generally rather 
belated — are of a character that is pleasing to the share- 
holders. Country Life, Ltd., shows a profit of $93,205; a 
dividend at the rate of ten per cent per annum was paid, 
and $22,555 was carried forward. [Illustrated London 
News, and Sketch, Ltd., show a trading profit of $197,930, 
and the unappropriated balance which was carried for- 
ward to the credit of the current year was $7,595. Messrs. 
Hildesheimer & Co., Ltd., shows a net profit for the year 
of $27,815; a dividend at the rate of eight per cent per 
annum was declared, and $2,500 was placed to reserve 
and $9,360 carried forward. Carl Hentschel (1906), Ltd., 
for eighteen months ended December 31, 1906, shows a 
profit of $77,780, and a dividend at the rate of eight per 
cent on the ordinary shares was recommended. The 
accounts of Messrs. Wyman & Sons, Ltd., for the past 
year, show a net profit of $109,870, which is an increase 
of about thirty-three and one-third per cent on the pre- 
vious year. 

AFTER being badgered and harassed by the insurance 
companies, who for long years past have kept on raising 
the premiums on printers’ fire risks, until the tax is almost 
too heavy to be borne, the British printers have combined 
and formed a mutual insurance syndicate under the title 
of the “ Printing Trades and General Insurance Company, 
Ltd.,” and with a capital of $500,000 in $25 shares, to deal 
with employers’ liability and fire insurance business, with 
particular reference to the printing and newspaper trades. 
The signatories, who are well known in the trade, are 
Messrs. J. E. T. Allen, Guardian Printing Works, Man- 
chester; A. R. Byles, Bradford; H. Cooke, Leeds; J. C. 
B. Percy, Manchester; F. Faulkner, Manchester; J. But- 
terworth, Manchester; and H. Vick, Salford. The regis- 
tered office is at Manchester, and so far a considerable 
amount of support has been given to the new company, 
while, as policies expire with the present insurance com- 
panies, a further extension of business may be looked for. 


AT a recent meeting of the Printers’ Managers and 
Overseers’ Association an interesting discussion took place 
on a proposal to institute a system of arbitration in all 
trade disputes, and the following resolution was unani- 
mously carried: “That in the opinion of this associa- 
tion it is desirable to establish a permanent joint board of 
masters and men, to which body all trade disputes, ques- 
tions of custom, and interpretation of scale, should in the 
first instance be referred; that such board should con- 
sist of an equal number of representatives of the bodies 
concerned (say six of each), with a smaller number of 
managers or overseers (say three), the latter holding an 
advisory position only, and without voting power.” The 
recent formation of the Printers’ League in the United 
States seems to have given the idea, and a great many 
employers of labor throughout the country have signified 
their entire approval of such a scheme being adopted, but 
as yet the men’s unions have kept silent on the subject, 
although it is understood that their leaders view it with 
favor. Something of the kind would certainly be of benefit 
to the trade as a whole and would tend to prevent the 
acrimonious disputes that occasionally arise between 
employer and employed in the printing trade. 

ANOTHER of the pioneers of the Otley printing- 
machine industry has just passed away in the person of 
Mr. Richard Watkinson, who was the principal partner in 
the Bremner Machine Company, Ltd., and his death 
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removes the last remaining link of the inception of the 
Wharfedale printing press in that Yorkshire town. Mr. 
Watkinson, with one or two others, built up an extensive 
business in printing machines, with a big branch house in 
London, and had a fair share of orders, the firm under his 
management prospering remarkably. 


THE promoters of the Printing and Allied Trades 
Exhibition, held in London last July, had intended to hold 
another show in 1908, but as there was a feeling in the 
trade that the interval between the shows was too short, 
a meeting of the advisory committee was called, and after 
a full discussion of the matter it was finally agreed that 
the next exhibition be held in April or May, 1910. The 
advancing of the date will give machine builders a better 
opportunity to show improvements in their specialties, and 
American inventors should note the date and get their 
exhibits ready in time. The London exhibition is one that 
brings printers from all parts of the country, and there is 
always a good market for good appliances. 


AN American firm came to London some time ago and 
traded under the style of the Lucios Diamond Company; 
they advertised extensively in the newspapers, and one 
announcement was to the effect that the company had 
pawned Lucios diamonds with a number of pawnbrokers, 
who, believing them to be the real thing, advanced large 
sums of money on them. The advertisement purported to 
give facsimiles of the pawn tickets and the brokers con- 
cerned took concerted action against the company; and 
not content with that they brought actions against sixty 
newspapers, in all parts of the country, that had inserted 
the advertisement in question. A settlement of the actions 
has just been arrived at by which each newspaper pays 
$95 in damages and costs. Many of the newspapers were 
published in towns too far away to affect the trade of the 
plaintiffs, but the incident is a warning to newspaper 
advertisement managers to keep their eyes on the matter 
that is sent in to them, as a libel that is actionable may 
appear there just as easily as in the news or editorial 
columns. 


THE “ printing-without-ink ” fad has again come up 
smiling. This time it is a Mr. E. K. Davenport who is 
responsible for the idea, and the poor inkmaker is shortly 
to be a thing of the past. The constituents of the paper 
that blacken on coming into contact with the metal types, 
are contained in the Newfoundland pulp from which it is 
made, and cost but little. Judging the process from a 
practical standpoint we should say that it will not become 
a commercial reality for some time to come at least. A 
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good many inventors have tried their hands at inkless 
printing, but all of them have been doomed to failure so 
far, and printers as a whole fight shy of such innovations. 


PRINTERS are a bit exercised over the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. that comes into force on July 1, as it 
greatly enlarges the amount of risk to pay damages for 
injuries to those in their employment. Under the existing 
laws a person, to be entitled to compensation, must be in 
“continuous employment,” but the new measure: takes in 
all casual workers, and the man that is employed for half 
an hour to clean windows, or the boy that may be sent for 
the men’s beer or tea, should he meet with an accident 
while in the exercise of his work for the firm, can claim 
compensation up to a considerable amount; to be precise, 
total or partial disablement must be compensated at the 
rate of fifty per cent of the individual’s average earnings, 
and if the injured person be under twenty-one years of 
age, full wages must be paid. In the case of a fatal acci- 
dent occurring, three years’ average earnings must be paid 
to his relatives. The new act applies to every worker in 
the master’s employment who earns less than $750 per 
year, and as this includes clerks, porters, boy help, car- 
men, and occasional workers, it will be seen that the 
employing printer runs a considerable risk of having a big 
amount of compensation to pay, if he is unlucky enough to 
have two or three accidents in the course of the business 
year. Of course the new law applies to all other trades 
as well as that of printing, and even includes domestic 
servants. The various insurance companies are issuing 
policies insuring against risks at very small premiums, 
something like $1 per year per employee where few are 
employed, and as low as 50 cents per head in large estab- 
lishments; and, needless to say, these companies are doing 
a big business. 





A PRINTER’S PROGRESS. 


When 1 set type for The firs} time 
It lookep anythin? but subLimn; 
But now i have learnd the trAde! 
see What ) progress ifhavE m ade? 
J.H. B.in The Reflector. 





A LABOR PROBLEM. 


“With the many labor-saving devices this ought to be 
an age of luxury.” 

“The labor-saving devices are here all right. But 
you’ve got to work yourself to death to get money to buy 
one of ’em.” — Washington Star. 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


A GRIEVANCE.— A young woman in Pennsylvania 
writes: “ Before taking up the reading of copy and proof 
I agreed to learn typesetting, serving nearly a year. In 
the office where I am employed I am now called to the case 
when there is a rush or unexpected vacancy. As this 
seems to me to bar my progress in reading, while other 
young women who can not set type are going ahead, will 
you advise me how long one ought to yield to this arrange- 
ment?” Answer.—It is simply impossible to offer advice 
in such a case with any certainty of being right without 
knowledge of all the circumstances. What is felt as a 
grievance may even be meant as a mark of favor. The 
complainant may have been kept steadily employed simply 
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asked of them, but awake to their own interests enough to 
do their best whatever kind of work they do. One who is 
discontented is always at liberty to leave a place, and this 
is what mere complaint is likely to lead to. Any decent 
foreman will listen to such a statement as we have advised, 
and almost any one will do what he can to promote a 
young worker who shows genuine ambition, coupled with 
ability. The young woman would do well first to assure 
herself that the others are not really better accomplished 
in the proof work. The foreman would be foolish to make 
any concession that would hinder his work rather than 
help it. Of course he will dispose of his force in the way 
he thinks most conducive to good results. Advancement 
in any work or business depends entirely on the qualifica- 
tions and enterprise of the worker. 

CoMMAS AND SENSE. W. T. W., Columbia, South 
Carolina, asks whether the following sentence is correctly 
punctuated: ‘“‘ The automobile meet, which is to take place 
April 2, is the outcome of this first spring festival,” and 
says, “The proofreader marks out the commas.” Answer.— 
The sentence may be right either with cr without the com- 
mas, since they make a difference in the meaning. Omis- 
sion makes the sentence refer to one particular meet that 
is held at a certain time, as distinguished from others at 
other times. Use of commas makes it refer to an occur- 
rence presumably mentioned before, with no thought of 
any other, as if it were the only one to be held, or at any 
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Drawn by O. E. Hake, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


because of her ability to do different kinds of work. 
Everything depends on her ability as a reader of copy or 
proof and as a typesetter. If she is a good typesetter, and 
not better than any of the others at proof work, she has 
this fact in her favor, of being more likely to be kept in 
employment if some one has to go. Whether change from 
one kind of work to another hinders progress or not 
depends on the person. Were I the foreman in charge of 
the work, I should be very glad to have a young person 
who could do either kind of work, and who would do 
willingly whatever I wanted. A cheerfully willing worker 
will hardly lose ground, under a foreman worth working 
with, by promptly and contentedly complying with his 
wishes. The best advice that seems possible is that the 
young woman should take the first opportunity to have an 
understanding with the foreman. Shakespeare says, “ An 
honest tale speeds best being plainly told.” A plain state- 
ment of the way she feels, and of her desire to make 
progress in a certain line of work, may procure the favor 
the young woman longs for —if not made as a complaint. 
Mere complaining would most likely result in discharge. 
As to the length of time one ought to yield to any arrange- 
ment that seems unfair, no very satisfactory answer can 
be given. Some persons will not yield at all, and of course 
this means that they must seek employment elsewhere. 
Some others do cheerfully whatever their employers wish 
them to do, and they seldom lose anything by doing so. 
It is impossible to tell absolutely whether more of the lat- 
ter or the former class are more successful in the long run, 
but probably the willing ones do best, especially if they 
are, as they are likely to be, not only willing to do what is 


rate as the only one in mind at the time, and not as one of 
a series. In other words, if an automobile meet had been 
mentioned as one, and only one, decided on as the outcome 
of the festival, and not as being one of a number of meets 
to follow, the sentence would be right with commas; but 
if there were to be a number, and this one were named as 
the one at that particular time, with knowledge that there 
would be others at other times, the commas should be 
omitted. The grammatical way of putting this is thus 
given by Alfred Ayres: ‘“ The comma is used before and 
after a phrase when codrdinating and not restrictive.” 
This is really a plain rule, and a good one; but a great 
many people do not master it, probably because they do 
not learn clearly the meaning of the words codrdinating 
and restrictive. Yet these are simple and easy words. 
A phrase is coérdinating when it expresses something 
that is additional, but ranged in connecting order with 
the main item, as in “the automobile meet, which is to 
take place April 2,” where the part after the comma is 
a coordinate phrase. Another rule is, “A restrictive clause 
is not separated by a comma from the noun.” A restric- 
tive clause is a clause that restricts the sense to the matter 
or thing spoken of, to the exclusion of other matters or 
things, as in our sentence without commas, “ the automo- 
bile meet which is to take place,” ete. Punctuation 
depends on the sense, and no one can tell positively which 
way is better without full knowledge of the circumstance. 
Ayres himself made a bad blunder in writing on this phase 
of punctuation, in asserting that he could not know some- 
thing that was actually told in the quotation in connection 
with which he said it. He quotes all of a paper on the 
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subject that was prepared by a man whose opinions he 
held in high esteem, and whom he knew to be a trust- 
worthy historian. The point on which he blundered was 
explained as depending on historical fact. The paper con- 
tained a number of examples from standard books with 
superfluous commas inclosed in parentheses, of which the 
following was one: “The Lusitanians(,) who had not 
left their home(,) rose as a man.” This constituted an 
assertion that it should have been, “ The Lusitanians who 
had not left their home rose as a man.” Yet Ayres said in 
a foot-note, referring to the pronoun “ who,” “ We can not 
tell whether this is a restrictive or a codrdinating relative, 
consequently we can not tell whether the comma is 
required or not. Did all the Lusitanians rise, or only a 
part of them?” He need only have read a few lines fur- 
ther for a distinct answer to his question, which really was 
answered before he asked it, in the mere fact that the man 
whose work suggested it had marked the commas for omis- 
sion, which he could not have done with any intention but 
that shown in his explanation following in these words: 
“From the sentence as quoted it would appear that none 
of the Lusitanians had left their home, whereas it was the 
slaughter by the Romans of a great number of them who 
had left their home that caused the rising.” Another foot- 
note just above the one we have criticised shows such mis- 
use of commas as should not be possible to one who knew 
as much about such things as Ayres did. The note is: 
“A relative pronoun, used restrictively, should not be 
separated from its antecedent with any mark of punctua- 
tion.” It should be: “A relative pronoun used restric- 
tively should not,” etc., since the sense in the rule itself is 
restrictive to pronouns in a certain use, implying that, 
while a pronoun used in that way should not have a comma 
with it, one used in another way should be so set off. 
Punctuation is really a very simple matter generally, but 
people seem determined not to learn to make it so. 
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The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 














BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON, 


IRWIN TUCKER says that Professor Brander Matthews, 
member of Carnegie’s Revised Orthography Board, can, on 
oceasion, roll forth a more imposing agglutination of 
megalophonious polysyllabics than anything he ever saw 
except a disarranged Linotype machine. 

SETTING TRIMMING KNives.— M. B., Brooklyn, New 
York, writes: “In setting a left-hand slug-trimming 
knife is it necessary to touch the two bolts holding this 
knife in position?” Answer.— The two bolts which hold 
the left-hand knife should be slackened when changing the 
position of the knife. When setting the knife, do not have 
the screws too tight, but make the adjustment and tighten 
up the screws afterward. 

Mo.p Disk.— An operator-machinist in a western city 
writes: ‘“ Once in a while, when I would send in a line, 
the machine would stop. I got the impression that I was 
sending in tight lines. However, I found out later that 
the automatic dog was sticking, due to being gummy and 
full of dirt. Here is a little problem: When the machine 
is in normal position the mold disk seems to be turned 
beyond the proper ejecting position. The disk is in time 
with the rest of the machine, but I find that the mold is 
not parallel with the knives when I lower the vise. How 
can it be made to stop in proper position?” Answer.— 
Your trouble is due most likely to the clutch leathers being 
sticky and pulling the machine over too far before it 
comes to a stop. See that the driving shaft is oiled, and 
the mold-turning shaft brake alongside of the metal-pot is 
set properly. 

BRAZING BROKEN SPACEBAND Ears.— W. M., Philade!- 
phia, Pennsylvania, asks: “Can you give me some infor- 
mation through THE INLAND PRINTER in regard to brazing 
ears on broken spacebands? I brazed a piece on some of 
my bands where the ear had been broken off, and filed to 
proper size. Some of them wear indefinitely, but the 
majority of them would break off on the first day’s use. 
In brazing the piece on I heat the ear of the band and 
then spelter to a white heat. Is that too hot? I rejoined 
some for a one-letter machine and others for a two-letter 
machine. The former outwear the latter.” Answer.—The 
parts to be united should be filed to overlap. Place a small 
piece of sheet spelter between the parts and grip them 
together with a pair of heated tongs. This causes the 
spelter to fuse and unites the parts. The spaceband 
should be filed and fitted in a jig to insure accuracy. The 
spelter used for uniting band saws is suitable for this 
work. 

LINOTYPE MopeL Numpsers.—“ Subscriber” writes: 
“T am somewhat confused with the numbers given the 
various models of Linotypes made by the Mergenthaler 
Company. What I want to know is if the Model No. 2 is 
a single or double magazine machine?” Answer.— The 
various machines are designated as follows: Model No. 1 
is the pedestal base single-magazine machine — the early 
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type. Model No. 2 is the first style of double-magazine 
machine. Model No. 8 is the “pica” single-magazine 
machine. Model No. 4 is the quick-change double- 
magazine machine—the top magazine removable from 
the front. Model No. 5 is the quick-change single- 
magazine machine. All models except No. 1 have wide 
magazines for matrices up to and including fourteen point. 
The magazine of Model No. 3 and the upper magazine of 
Model No. 2 are interchangeable. The magazine of Model 
No. 5 and the upper magazine of Model No. 4 are also 
interchangeable. ; 
INTERNATIONAL SPEED COMPETITION.— An Australian 
writes, regarding the suggestion that in order to settle the 
disputed claims of various Linotype operators an inter- 
national competition be held: ‘“ Whether it would be a 
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GRADUATES MACHINE 


desirable object to promote a speed competition among 
operators is a puzzling question, and whatever the result, 
I do not think it would be altogether a benefit to the class 
itself. It would be next to impossible to bring all the 
swift operators to one center, and trials at various places 
would not be satisfactory. Then what are they to set? 
Plain, straight operating is no test, for the majority of 
operators more than two years at good machines can with 
comfort keep their machines going. A trial of four or five 
hours on all classes of matter — tables, small advertise- 
ments, commercial, shipping —nonpareil, minion — of 
what appears in the leading dailies, especially on this side 
of the ‘ pond,’ would be a more satisfactory test to all in 
the trade. All the speed averages by either Stubbs or 
Nichols, or the English swift, could without question, in 
my opinion, be equalled here by at least a dozen whom I 
could name. Two of the swiftest men in Australia, since 
learning the operating, have, I am sorry to state, become 
heavy imbibers, and have not been able to hold their post 
through the liquor habit. All tests would need to be extra 
well guarded with rules, or else there would be a jumble, 
like that which occurred over the recent Nichols feat. 
These statements about the machine not being specially 
prepared are all buncombe.” 

Scarcity OF MACHINE OPERATORS.— President James 
M. Lynch, of the International Typographical Union, in 
the May number of the Typographical Journal, says: 
“ There appears to be a general scarcity of machine oper- 
ators. This, of course, is especially true in connection 
with the leading machine in use in composing-rooms. It 
is asserted, and there seems to be some basis for the state- 
ment, that machines are introduced more rapidly than 
operators are instructed. Many local unions have pro- 
visions governing learners on machines that make the 
employment of learners unprofitable for the office. There 
must be some inducement offered to the proprietor of the 
machine if our members are to have opportunity to 
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become familiar with its operation. If the members on 
our strike rolls were machine operators, it is believed that 
nearly all of them could find employment to-morrow. We 
must give this matter attention. If we are to continue 
to control the machine we must find a way through which 
our members will become proficient in its operation. If 
we do not heed the demand, then other avenues will be 
established through which operators will be furnished, 
and these operators will not always be printers or union 
men. It is expected that the assertion contained in this 
paragraph will be combated, as it is known that there are 
some machine operators so short-sighted as to believe that 
a restricted number of operatives will mean a closer con- 
trol of the machine situation. But the demand will be 
supplied, and if we are to protect our interests it is up to 
us to find a way to supply it.” It was to meet this demand 
that the Inland Printer Technical School was opened, and 
the fact that nearly nine hundred printers have taken the 
courses taught there has in some measure relieved the 
situation. The words of President Lynch should stir the 
faltering ones and encourage them to take up the study 
of the Linotype, and nowhere can this be done more satis- 
factorily than in the Inland Printer Technical School. 


EJECTION OF SLuGs.— H. G., Belleville, Illinois, writes: 
“(1) Would be pleased if you would give me information as 
to how to charge for the use of machine per hour, when a 
man does his own work. What would be a fair price to 
charge per hour? (2) Would also like to know what 
causes the following trouble: Am getting a good slug in 
every respect. When it is ejected the lower end raises up 
and slug is thrown out on the floor or catches between the 
end of stick and slug lever. The machine has been in use 
seven years. Knives have become gapped and somewhat 
dull. Does this have anything to do with it? Ejector 
blade seems somewhat worn also. It will lift up fully % 
of an inch when thirteen-em blade is in machine. This 
happens when running on ten-point. Sometimes it will 
run for a day without trouble and then start all of a sud- 
den to throw slugs on the floor.” Answer.—(1) It is esti- 
mated that it costs about $10 a week to operate a Linotype 
machine. Add whatever you consider fair profit to the 
cost. (2) The cause of slugs tipping up while being 
ejected may lie in any one of several conditions. If too 
narrow an ejector blade is used the slugs will tip. So will 
they if there is any obstruction at one point, such as a 
bend in the plate in the knife block, which interferes with 
the free movement of the slug. The ejector guide must 
also press the blade snugly. The usual cause, however, of 
slugs tipping will be found in a weak buffer spring on the 
ejector slide, which allows the ejector to shoot forward 
just before it is retracted, and so throws the slug out too 
far. A temporary remedy will be found by placing a 
small wad of paper between the movable plate and the 
knife block to hold the passage open for the slug. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Assembler Lift— C. T. Libby, Portland, Maine. 
July 20, 1903. Issued March 12, 1907. No. 846,584. 

Low Quad and Space-Mold.— Robert Drummond and 
W. C. Lieberknecht, New York city, said Lieberknecht 
assignor to said Drummond. Filed October 31, 1903. 
Issued March 26, 1907. No. 848,352. 

Multiple Magazine Linotype.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, 
New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. Filed February 17, 1906. Issued April 2, 
1907. No. 848,771. 

Type-Justifying Machine.— F. B. Converse, Jr., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, assignor to Cleveland Typesetter Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed February 5, 1900. Issued 
April 2, 1907. No. 848,808. 


Filed 
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Type-Justifying Machine.— F. B. Converse, Jr., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, assignor to Cleveland Typesetter Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed September 4, 1903. Issued 
April 2, 1907. No. 848,809. 

Type-Justifying Machine.— F. B. Converse, Jr., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, assignor to Cleveland Typesetter Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed September 5, 1903. Issued 
April 2, 1907. No. 848,810. 

Pot Feeder. Eugene Trama, Marseilles, France. 
Filed July 14, 1905. Issued April 2, 1907. No. 848,868. 

Double-Magazine Distributor Box. —D. S. Kennedy, 
Brooklyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York. Filed February 18, 1907. Issued 
April 9, 1907. No. 849,795. 

Type Matrix.—F. H. Brown, J. E. Hanrahan and 
G. A. Boyden, Baltimore, Maryland, assignor to National 
Compositype Company, Baltimore, Maryland. Filed 
February 8, 1907. No. 849,830. 

Monoline Matrix.— James McNamara, Montreal, Can- 
ada, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York. Filed December 29, 1906. No. 850,094. 

Linotype Mold Disk.— D. S. Kennedy, New York city, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed August 30, 1906. Issued April 9, 1907. No. 850,114. 

Mold-Cooling Device-—T. S. Homans, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York. Filed November 6, 1906. Issued April 23, 1907. 


No. 851,238. 

Paper Perforator for Typecasting Machines.— H. 
Drewell, Hanover, Germany. Filed August 25, 1906. 
Issued April 23, 1907. No. 851,504. 


Method of Casting Logotypes.— P. T. Dodge, Washing- 
ton, D. C., assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York. Filed December 20, 1906. Issued April 30, 
1907. No. 852,224. 
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BLOCK MOUNTING ON QUADS, ETC. 
HERE is no getting away from the fact that 
something has been lacking in the composing 
department in respect to facilities for the 
manipulation of illustrative blocks chiefly 
used in tradesmen’s descriptive catalogues and 
pamphlets. 

There are many difficulties to be overcome, but as most 
important of all the following items will convey to the 
reader the object of the present article: 

How to crowd a given number of electros on one page, 
with descriptive matter. 

How to reduce time on composition. 

How to overcome the resultant springing and relative 
disasters on machine. 

Much has been said on this subject, and the possibili- 
ties open to the enterprising printer who studies the ques- 
tion are more than may be seen at first glance. In the 
writer’s opinion the members of our craft who have not 
yet experimented in this direction either have not had the 
opportunity or else they have never heard of the idea. 

The idea of tacking down an electro or half-tone on a 
solid plane of quads is certainly not altogether new, some- 
thing of the kind being patented in 1902. However, the 
subject of this note is to develop the original idea and to 
give a practical exposition of its most important features. 

Since the introduction of the point system, composi- 
tion on the old methods — apart from display — has been 
entirely revolutionized and has been the chief factor in 
reintroducing the device of mounting plates on quads. 

Let us take for example a general dealer’s catalogue of, 
say, one hundred pages demy 8vo, each page crammed full 
of electros, half-tones and descriptive matter. The cus- 
tomer, as a rule, with a catalogue of this description 
requires proofs of all his blocks, and he is also supplied 
with a dummy book, into which he pastes his electros in 
their respective positions, oftener than not without the 
slightest knowledge or consideration as to how the unfor- 
tunate printer will manage to squeeze them on the allotted 
space. In addition to this, the customer requires a rule 
border to encompass each page, materially adding to the 
aforesaid difficulties. The usual —or shall we say the old 
— style was to cut and hack the wood mounts, patch in the 
descriptive matter with card, paste, or anything handy, 
and trust tg Providence in respect to the job coming out 
all right. But there the difficulties did not end; if, when 
the proof was returned from the customer, any alteration 
was required in the position of blocks and matter, it meant 
resetting entirely. And again, say the job has been sent 
O. K. to the machine department; it is worth while, for 
the sake of illustration, to make an examination after a 
few copies have been run off. What do we see? Ham- 
mers, punches, nails, and a host of other dangerous ene- 
mies to the type stock in great demand. It is not the 
fault of the setting—that has been proved beyond a 
doubt — but blocks commence to ride under pressure of 
the cylinder, while quads, spaces and leads introduce 
themselves in a forcible manner; in short, the job is not 
satisfactory and the cost of production is considerably 
increased. The following will be found a simple and 
effective way of overcoming the majority of these difficul- 
ties: 

It is obvious that before we commence we must have 
suitable material. Firstly, it is necessary to lay in a stock 
of quotations, quads, etc., cast exactly twelve points low 
from type height. Most up-to-date founders are casting 
their quads in this manner, so there should be little dif- 
ficulty in obtaining material. 

After having quads, etc., handy, commence by taking, 
say, page 1. The depth of the page gauge being forty-two 
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ems pica by twenty-four ems wide inclusive of border 
(1%-point rule, thin side up, with a square twelve-point 
decorative corner), the measure inside border being 
twenty-two ems. After getting the border rule into posi- 
tion, we build up the inside entirely of quads — two, three 
or four ems, as the case may be— and square up just as 
if the page was completed. 

The next thing is to consider the number of blocks 
that have to go in the page, then take a rough pull of 
them; with the aid of a pair of scissors trim round the 
printed object to about six points margin,.and so on until 
they are all ready. Taking up the cut prints, place them 
into their respective positions face downward on the solid 
quads, tipping them with a little paste to keep from slip- 
ping. After measuring up the space left, commence to set 
up the descriptive matter. 

Now to illustrate a little more distinctly, say there are 
ten electros to be inserted, the rough diagram will convey 
to the reader the writer’s idea. 

Fig. 1 represents an electro mounted on wood, the 
boundary rule is the imaginary edge of the block. If half 
a dozen or so blocks of this size and description have to 
appear along with descriptive matter in the aforesaid 
dimensions, it means a considerable amount of cutting and 
sawing, and a rickety page. Fig. 2 illustrates the idea of 
inserting type into the quad plane and setting round the 
cut proof of electro. Fig. 3 explains the object and shows 
the result of the system. 

The inserted type is set and quads equal to the before- 
mentioned space are lifted out of the solid quads, and the 
type inserted permanently. Everything being on the 
point system, of course it is accurate and can not move. 

This plan is carried out underneath or at the side of all 
electros until the page is completed. Wherever a blank 
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space occurs it is easy to insert a small panel or orna- 
ment, if necessary, without disturbing any of the other 
units. It may be here mentioned that in the case of elec- 
tros which have to be pierced, the thing is simplified by 
cutting away the inside of the plate and setting the type in 
the quads; it is an easy matter to then place the electro 
in position. 

After all this has been done, lift the electros off the 
wood mounts with the aid of a chisel, care being taken not 
to damage the face of the plate; then lay flat on the 
imposing surface and give a sharp tap with mallet and 
planer, straightening out the indentations of the nails left 
at the back. We then fix them into position on the quads. 
Perhaps Figs. 1 and 2 will not fit in horizontally, but by 
paring and cutting may be made to fit quite easily. 

After being satisfied the blocks are in their right posi- 
tion, take the hammer and tacks and commence to pin 


them down. This needs all the care the uninitiated can 
give to the work, for one slip may be ruinous to a plate; 
practice, however, renders the work quite simple, and it is 
remarkable the number of pages that can be got through 
in a day by the practiced hand. There are numerous 
points which must be considered even in tacking down. 
Sometimes when the shoulder of a quotation is met in 
driving home the tack it refuses to go, and naturally 
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Corner of page containing nine electros mounted on quads, showing finished 
appearance of mounting. 


bends over; draw out the tack with the pincers, and cut a 
fresh one to half its size, and that will hold the plate as 
securely as a full length tack. The tacks hold the plate 
firmly, and no fears need be entertained as to their relia- 
bility if properly handled. 

There are hosts of advantages attached to this plan of 
manipulating blocks. 

Another important advantage which should be recog- 
nized by all enterprising printers is the manner in which 
this system lends itself to the work of the electrotyper. 
The entire form is solid and will withstand all the pres- 
sure required during the process of electrotyping. 

Half-tones can be mounted just the same as electros, 
but they require a solid packing between the plate and 
quads to raise to printing level. The writer has used 
fourteen-sheet pulp board with successful results, but the 
best material to use is sheet lead about six points thick. 

Further details are probably unnecessary, for the com- 
bination of block and type, like the poor, is always with us, 
and most printers at one time or other have endeavored to 
overcome the problems these are sure to raise.— R. Worth- 
ington in The British Printer. 


AN ADVERTISING COINCIDENCE.— Mr. N. S. Tobey of 
the Republican Publishing Company, Hamilton, Ohio, fur- 
nishes THE INLAND PRINTER with the appended news item 
and advertisement which appeared in the Republican-News 
on April 11: 

DR. CUMMINS MOVES. 


Dr. G. M. Cummins to-day moved his residence 
and office from the corner of Second and Buckeye 
streets to the recently completed home at 324 North 
[hird street, two doors north of Lane Free Library. 


That’s the house the doctor built — 


The biggest house you see; 
Thank goodness he don’t get our money, 
For we all drink Rocky Mountain Tea. 


— R. K. Beeler. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, papers must be marked ‘‘ For criticism.’’ 

IMPROVING AN Ap.— Reproduced herewith are two ads., 
Nos. 1 and 2. No. 1 was the original copy as given to the 
compositor, with a few changes in the body-matter, with a 
request to improve on it, using type instead of the cut. 
While the new ad. is neat, it is not nearly as effective as 
the old one. A newspaper ad., to be effective, must be 
striking in its appearance. We may admire the man most 
who always dresses in good taste, his clothes of correct 
but not extreme cut, clean and neatly pressed, but it is the 
“loud” dresser who attracts attention—the one whose 
necktie or hosiery “ talks,” or “can be heard a mile,” as is 
sometimes said. There is nothing out of harmony about 
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his appearance, his hat, suit and other apparel are all in 
style, yet everybody sees him—no one misses him. The 
effective newspaper ad. is the one which everybody sees — 
no one misses. It must not be too dainty. For a space 
crowded as full as this ad. of Davis’s there was no better 
display than gothic. The most important things to bring 
out were “ indigestion ”” and “dyspepsia,” and this should 
be done in a way that could not be missed. The arrange- 
ment of “ Discs” in the panel is a good conception, but 
“25 discs, 25 cents” should have been more prominent. 
THE Troy Newspaper Writers’ Association, of Troy, 
New York, have set an example in “ boosting ” their home 
city that could well be emulated by organizations of news- 
paper men and by newspapers generally, wherever located. 
In March they published an elaborate booklet ( “ issued 
now and then”), entitled “The Reporter,” which was 
devoted exclusively to showing the many great advantages 
of Troy as a place of residence. In the “ Publishers’ 
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Announcement ” the key-note of the book is clearly stated 
in two lines, “ All for Troy and Troy for all; the best 
place to live in this side of heaven.” Under the heading, 
“Troy, N. Y.— Our City,” appears the following, which 
shows how thoroughly the city is organized to accomplish 
its object: 

Trojans, be kind! The Booster movement is a campaign of kindness. 
Every Trojan should be a Booster. To qualify — Read the Reporter and 
.wear a Troy Booster Club button. Learn what Troy has and then let others 
know it. The movement for better things has just started. It is scarcely 
under way, but it is spreading like wildfire and there is abundant proof 
that its influence is felt not only in Troy, but along all lines leading out 
from this city. Troy has natural advantages which many well-advertised 
cities never can have. THIS IS FACT. Booster is not boaster. Advertise 
Troy and results are sure to follow. The Advertising Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce will raise $2,500. It is now up to the Common 
Council to appropriate an equal sum. Five thousand dollars will start the 
advertising campaign as it should be. Progressive officials will not be so 
shortsighted as to let the opportunity pass. Strike while the iron is hot! 
This is a plain business proposition. The Reporter has no “ axes to grind.” 
The Reporter has but one slogan: ‘* Advertise Troy.’”? Don’t knock — 
BOOST! 


About half of the seventy-two pages are advertising, which 
evidently helped to boost the good cause. Some excellent 
matter appears under the headings, “ What Troy Has,” 
“What Troy Will Have,” and “ What Troy May Have.” 
It would be well for publishers generally to secure a copy 
of this little book. 


AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 22.—THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
twenty-second ad.-setting contest, announced last month, 
will undoubtedly be one of the most interesting of the 
series. While the copy submitted is comparatively simple, 
there is opportunity for the display of considerable talent 
on the part of contestants, and the result is sure to be of 
great practical benefit to the students of the art of good 
ad. composition. The closing date for the contest is set for 
June 15. Look up the copy and conditions in last month’s 
issue, enter the contest, and join in the benefits. 


Every publisher recognizes how difficult it is to keep 
out of the columns of his paper libelous statements, and 
will appreciate the following experience: 


“My boy,” said the editor of the Boosterville Bugle to the new reporter, 
“you lack caution. You must learn not to state things as facts until they 
are proved facts— otherwise you are very apt to get us into libel suits. 
Do not say, ‘ the cashier stole the funds’; say, ‘ the cashier who is alleged 
to have stolen the funds.’ That’s all now, and — ah —turn in a stickful 
about that East Side social last night.” 

Owing to an influx of visitors, it was late in the afternoon before the 
genial editor of the Bugle caught a glimpse of the great family daily. Half- 
way down the social column his eyes lit on the following cautious para- 
graph: 

“Tt is rumored that a card party was given last evening to a number 
of reputed ladies of the East Side. Mrs. Smith, gossip says, was the hostess, 
and the festivities are reported to have continued until 10:30 in the even- 
ing. It is alleged that the affair was a social function given to the ladies 
of the East Side Cinch Club, and that with the exception of Mrs. James 
Bilwilger, who says she comes from Leavits Junction, none but members 
were present. The reputed hostess insists that coffee and wafers alone were 
served as refreshments. 

““The Smith woman claims to be the wife of John Smith, the so-called 
* Honest Shoe Man’ of River street.” 

Shortly afterward a whirling mass, claiming to be a reporter on the 
Bugle, flew fifteen feet into the street and landed with what bystanders 
assert was a dull, sickening thud. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, marked “ For Criticism,” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement: 


Chilton (Wis.) Times.—A little better presswork would bring out the 
excellent qualities of the Times. 

Reformatory Outlook, Mansfield, Ohio.—Your Easter Edition is certainly 
a very commendable one. It reflects great credit upon the institution. 

Magnolia (Miss.) Gazette-—The long, inverted-pyramid head has gone 
out of use and should be replaced by some of the more modern styles. 

Santa Rosa (Cal.) Republican.— Head rules are too heavy to give the 
paper a neat appearance. Presswork could be improved and ink is far from 
black. 

Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader.— The running of several display heads of 
equal size at the tops of adjoining columns is not a good practice. Ads. are 
commendable. 
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SUMMER RESORTS 
in the MOUNTAINS 


A BOOKLET OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
CONCERNING THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE 
MOUNTAINS OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST 
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“PROCESS PORTFOLIO NUMBER Four,” issued by A. E. 
Dent & Co., Engravers, London, England, contains some 
excellent showings of processwork. The illustration here 


PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS 








A specimen page from an artistic booklet by A. E. Dent & Co., Engravers, 
London, England. 


shown, the original of which was from a half-tone and 
tint-block, shows the character of the specimens. The 
presswork is of the very best. 


AN attractive bit of color printing is a booklet recently 
issued by the J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, to 





Cover of an attractive booklet from the J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
Chicago. 


further the interests of its “ Snowflake” coated paper. A 
reproduction of the cover is shown herewith. 


THE third number of the attractive series of booklets 
being issued by the Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, under the title of “The Philosophy of Peter the 
Printer,” is at hand, and is fully in keeping with the excel- 
lent standard set in the previous numbers. The designing, 
an idea of which may be gained from the cover reproduc- 
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The handsome cover of the current number of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Peter the 
Printer,’ being issued by the Griffith-Stillings Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


tion herewith, is all that could be desired, and the story of 
“The Blue Bavarian Calf” is most interesting. Following 
the story are several specimens of high-class printing and 
embossing. 

“ PRINTING FROM PLATES PERFECTED ”’ is the title of an 
excellent piece of advertising issued by The Challenge 





Cover of handsome booklet of The Challenge Machinery Company. 


Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Michigan. It is in the 
form of a booklet descriptive of the Expansion System of 
Printers’ Blocks. The cover, a reproduction of which is 
shown, is heavily embossed in red on brown stock. 


A RECENT booklet from The Letter Shop of Franklyn 
Hobbs, “ Himself,” Chicago, contains much of interest to 








the advertiser. Especially interesting are the quotations 
scattered throughout the pages. A few of them follow: 

The public is satiated with fine printing, expensive stocks, multi-colored 
inks, and costly engraving, but ideas in booklets are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth.— His Booklet Director. 

In your booklet put a little of the pink flesh of imagination on the dry 
bones of logic.— His Booklet Director. 

Some men suspend their advertising during the dull season — that’s what 
makes the dull season.— Himself. 

Don’t follow the bell wether over the old trail of mediocrity and same- 
ness. Let your booklet be distinctive-— His Booklet Director. 

Full many a man has lost his wad trying to tread where others have 
trod.— Himself. 


WE reproduce herewith the cover of a convincing book- 
let by the Protzman-Farrar Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. It is a strong argument in favor of booklet 

















Striking booklet cover by the Protzman-Farrar Company, Pittsburgh. 


advertising for the manufacturer and wholesaler. A part 
of the interesting text follows: 

The problem of reaching your trade is as easy as two and two, compared 
with most any other class of business. 

Your field is practically covered with a list of from two to fifteen thou- 
sand names —a very small slice of the entire population. You don’t care a 
rap for the rest. 

The Breakfast Food Man, the Soap Man and the Department Store Man 
have a thousand times harder task than yours. They must advertise so that 
every man, woman and child can see. Think of the money expended. 

These general advertisers spend a fortune every year in numberless 
periodicals or dailies. What does that mean? It means that they have to 
make their appeal to the public indirectly. They must figure that only a 
small proportion of the readers will notice their announcements. 

It is right here that you (or any one who sells to a special trade) have 
the upper hand. Your people are comparatively few. You can lay your 
arguments on the desks of your two or fifteen thousand prospective custom- 
ers, right before their eyes, where they can not help seeing. 

Your story stands out all by itself. There are no glaring advertisements 
trying to crowd you out. You meet your man in the quiet of his office. 
His undivided attention is yours for the moment’ Your interview is per- 
sonal. You’ve got him cornered. 


AN interesting and attractive booklet is one descriptive 
of the Hooper Advertising Service for Retail Clothiers, 
New York. Well written, well printed, and showing some 
excellent examples of advertisement design, it is very 
readable. 

THE Advertisers Paper Mills, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
have recently issued a very handsome booklet in the inter- 
ests of their various papers. The printing and embossing 
are exceptionally good, and the paper is shown to the best 
advantage. 

From the calendar department of The Meyer-Rotier 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has come an 
especially handsome calendar. It is all in brown — brown 
ink on two shades of brown stock — giving a soft, pleasing 
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effect. On each calendar leaf is a proverb designed to be 
an inspiration to the business man. 

THE McDonald Press, Cincinnati, Ohio, have recently 
issued a beautiful and striking calendar in gold and colors. 
The printing and platemaking are of the very best, result- 
ing in high-class advertising. 

“ HoOAG ARGUMENTS ” is the title of a handsome booklet 
descriptive of the advantages of The Hoag Rapid Press. 
It has been made very attractive by numerous well-printed 
illustrations in one, two and three colors. 

THE Keith Paper Company, Turners Falls, Massachu- 
setts, has issued an artistic booklet of cover-paper special- 
ties. Handsome cover-page designs are reproduced in 
colors on the various brands of papers, making a very 
interesting showing. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER’S FIELD. 


BY R, W. STRONG, EDITOR “‘ ST. CROIX OBSERVER,’ HUDSON, WIS. 


HE merits of a local newspaper’s usefulness 
and value having become a subject for discus- 
sion among the brethren in this part of Wis- 
consin, it may not be untimely for me to say a 
few words on this point, since I was the one 
who aroused the subject. Judging from many 
years of personal experience and the experience of old and 
successful newspaper men, I contend that a local news- 
paper should confine itself to the local field, in regard both 
to the news matter and editorials. One old newspaper 
man in this region says: 

“Let the one who narrows the field of a local paper 
down to local news speak for himself. It is very likely as 
much as he is able to produce or comprehend.” 

I disagree with this brother. A local newspaper has its 
hands full to cover the local field. Few of them cover it as 
thoroughly as they should. When they branch into state 
and national issues, either in a news or editorial way, 
they are entering a field that is already covered thor- 
oughly by the dailies and the magazines, and are neglect- 
ing their own field. Such subjects have little or no value 
to a local newspaper, unless they apply to local conditions. 

The average man does not take a local newspaper to 
read the editor’s views on the California-Japanese school 
question or the “ Last Days of Pompeii’; he takes it to 
get the local news and views on local situations. It is 
every editor’s privilege, of course, to give his readers 
editorials on national subjects, and his attitude may be 
read with some interest, but such views, as a general rule, 
will neither increase nor decrease the value of a news- 
paper, morally or financially. 

The country newspaper which is filled with live local 
news and country correspondence and possesses a sound 
moral tone is of far greater value to the community in 
which it is printed and to the editor himself, than a paper 
which endeavors to cover the United States and makes a 
miserable failure of it all. 

If every editor would confine himself very close to his 
local field, he would make a bigger success. He would do 
more for his community in a business, social and moral 
way, and his own bank account would grow faster. 

Stick to the local field, boys! 














BLUE MONDAY. 

Monday was the first of the month and the ornitho- 
rhyncus was abroad on our streets seekin’ whom he might 
devour. Webster’s dictionary describes this terrible crea- 
ture as “a beast with a bill.”— Ada (I. T.) Weekly Demo- 
crat. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 


EMBOSSED PRINTING.—H. F., Appleton, Minnesota, 
writes: ‘ Some time ago I wrote you in regard to instruc- 
tion in embossing. I have followed your instructions and 
have had fine results. Thanks to you. How can I get the 
luster on the print? Is there a special preparation or can 
I mix it myself?” Answer.— Doubtless you refer to the 
glossy appearance of some embossed printing. This may 
be secured by using a gloss ink of whatever color you 
desire; or a gloss varnish may be added to a good job ink. 
Some printers take a second impression with varnish on 
the previously dried ink, afterward embossing, to get this 
glossy effect. 


DIFFICULTY IN PRopUCING A SoLID CoLoR ON DARK 
Paper.— H. D., Zanesville, Ohio: ‘“‘ Enclosed find a piece 
of tar board, printed in red ink on black paper. The 
boards are 6 by 12 inches, with black paper pasted around 
—then printed. We want as bright a red as possible. 
We regard this red as very good. We sent black paper to 
the inkmaker and had it made specially. It prints very 
bright on lighter colored paper. This job can not be fed 
to register, so we must get the best possible results with 
one impression. Can you suggest how it can be bettered? ” 
Answer.— We believe you have secured as good results as 
can be had with one impression with any red ink on this 
grade of paper. What you need is a more opaque sub- 
stance, such as “ stamping foil,” which when applied gives 
solid colors. This material may be applied to the stock in 
question by having the work done on a stamping press, as 
it is necessary to apply heat and considerable pressure in 
the process of stamping. The stock is sized before the 
operation, so that the foil may adhere firmly. This mate- 
rial may be procured from Gane Brothers or Slade, Hipp 
& Meloy, Chicago. Any house that makes a specialty of 
stamping for bookbinders can handle this class of work. 


INK DRYING ON ROLLERS.— A Minnesota printer writes: 
“For some weeks I had and have at the present time trou- 
ble with ink drying on the rollers and disk of my job 
press. The ink dries so hard over night that it is almost 
impossible to clean the rollers or disk. I use gasoline for 
cleaning purposes. I have tried to keep the ink soft by 
applying lubricating oil after I get through running a job, 
but this does not seem to prove satisfactory. Then again, 
the rollers are hard—so hard, in fact, that it is sur- 
prising they work at all. Can you give me a remedy for 
this trouble? I have also used sweet oil for getting the 
rollers softer, but it would not help any. The rollers are 
for winter use; would that cause the hardness?” Answer. 
— Rollers and disk should be “ washed up ” when the work 
for the day is finished, as it saves a great deal of time. 
Some prefer to oil rollers and allow it to distribute well; 
then in the morning wipe rollers and plate clean. Almost 
any job ink will dry hard on the rollers if allowed to 
remain long enough. Your object is to prevent this by 
washing rollers as soon as practicable after job is run. 
Where ink has dried hard on rollers and disk, any solvent 
of ink may be used, but it usually requires considerable 
hard rubbing before the ink is entirely removed. Rollers 
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made especially for winter use are usually softer than 
summer rollers. Possibly the hardness may be due to roll- 
ers being in a cold place over night. Warming rollers and 
disk before use may help; if not, new rollers would be in 
order. 

MAKING CuT OverRLAys.— H. R., Charlestown, South 
Carolina, writes: “I am sending you under separate 
cover a sixteen-page sheet, eight cuts and eight pages 
type. I want an expert’s advice as to how long it should 
be required to cut the eight overlays; that is, two-ply. 
You will note that the Linotype slugs were bad (cold 
metal). The sheet mailed is not perfect, as a shade more 
color was carried in the regular run.” Answer.— It 
would be difficult to fix anything but an approximate time 
for cutting the overlays for the cuts in question. The 
ability of the pressman and the help received from his 
assistant would be factors to reckon with, also whether or 
not the pressman could work without interruption, would 
be another condition which would govern the length of 
time necessary for the work in question. Would say, judg- 
ing from the appearance of the cuts, that four hours 
would be sufficient time for these overlays. To make the 
form ready will also depend on several things, such as 
condition of type, Linotype slugs, or of cuts. If type is old 
or unevenly worn, or Linotype slugs have a bad face, or 
cuts require taking down or building up — all of this work 
will consume more or less time. On the job mentioned 
above, possibly five hours would be ample time to get the 
results as shown on the sheet submitted. 


AN OVERLAY CoMPOUND.— An Oklahoma _ pressman 
writes: “I am sending you by this mail a sample of an 
overlay compound, an experiment of my own, also some 
post cards printed from half-tone cuts, with which this 
overlay compound was used as a make-ready. I have used 
this compound on both cylinder and platen presswork with 
equally good results. The method employed to produce a 
cut overlay is to dust the powder on a freshly printed 
sheet of enamel stock lightly, to remove the surplus, and 
then heat sufficient to set the compound. The high lights 
will of course retain little or no powder, while the solids 
and middle-tones will hold a proportionate amount of 
powder, which, when attached to the print by heat, gives 
the varying thicknesses as the tones are light or dark. I 
would like to have your opinion as to the effectiveness of 
the compound for that purpose.” Answer.—The press- 
work on the post cards exhibits fine gradation of tone, due 
to varying pressure received from this mechanical overlay. 
The high lights are especially good, showing that the fine 
dots did not receive more than normal pressure. The 
solids and intermediate tones printed without showing that 
spotted, half-printed effect sometimes so noticeable where 
pressure is insufficient. A test was made to determine the 
variation in thickness between solid and high lights on an 
overlay of this kind. The measurement of the solid part 
of the overlay was .0067 inch; the thickness at high-light 
portion was .0046 inch, showing a difference of .0021 inch. 
Had no means of determining the rigidity of overlay under 
a long run. . 

A NEAT SOUVENIR NuMBER.— W. U., Berlin, Ontario, 
writes: ‘“ Enclosed please find two samples of half-tone 
cut work, printed on two qualities of card. The one 
marked with an X was rejected by our customer and we 
think the results are as good as could be obtained on the 
card. Kindly let us have your opinion in the matter. I 
am also sending you a copy of a Souvenir Number printed 
by us, and would like your opinion on the same. It was 
printed on a two-roller press 24 by 36, four pages to a 
form, some of the pages being very heavy. The first forms 
received great care, as we took our time, but the last forms 
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were rushed. You will notice we had all kinds of cuts, 
from newspaper up. Some of the forms were made ready 
(with the exception of making the overlays) and a run of 
eight thousand got off in a little over a day.” Answer.— 
The half-tone printed on the inferior grade of stock could 
have been made to equal the appearance of the one printed 
on the better grade by using a finer quality of ink, and 
more discretion in the quantity carried. It is false econ- 
omy to use a poor grade of ink when a better grade will 
enhance the appearance of the work so much. Although 
the stock may not quite equal the original, the general 
appearance of the work would be greatly improved. This 
will apply principally to where half-tone cuts are used, 
and should not be understood to mean that one would 
print a poster with fine cut ink. The presswork on the 
first few forms shows care and considerable skill in 
handling the numerous half-tone cuts. The necessity for 
rushing through the later forms shows in contrast with 
the first forms. The rushing evidently prevented the 
necessary care being given to the detail work in the make- 
ready. This should suggest to those responsible for this 
state of things the necessity of giving the pressman suffi- 
cient time to do his work well, for if he must hurry the 
forms through and make up for the time lost in the other 
departments, the quality of the work must necessarily 
suffer. 

HEAT GENERATING IN PAPER PILE.— A Texas printer 
sends the following account of his experience with a job 
on news stock printed with a cheap grade of black ink: 
“Enclosed is a sheet of which we ran six thousand, printed 
one side one day, second side the next day and stacked in 
the bindery the same evening. The weather was cool and 
rainy both days. Next morning there was a strong smell 
of some chemical and the paper was hot. Separating the 
pile and placing my hand in between the sheets, I found 
that the heat was greater than if the paper had been 
exposed to a scorching summer sun, and more intense in 
the middle of the stack. Upon restacking the paper the 
heat passed off in a short time and the peculiar smell 
greatly lessened. What was the cause for this?” Answer. 
—The cause of heat generating was possibly due to a chem- 
ical reaction between the ink and paper. It is likely that 
the ink contained a quantity of improperly boiled linseed 
oil, intended as a dryer; this, with the carbon in the ink 
and cellulose in the paper (which no doubt held some 
moisture) set up a chemical reaction which would have 
resulted in spontaneous combustion had conditions been 
more favorable. The reason for the middle of the pile 
being more highly heated than the outside is that the tem- 
perature became progressively greater without any chance 
of radiation. The smell was due to liberation of the vola- 
tile properties of the ink, due to the heat. A chemist 
employed by the Chicago Underwriters’ Association states 
that a similar case came under his notice, where a pile of 
cartons, printed in red ink, had taken fire; his explana- 
tion was that the oxidation of oil in the ink in the process 
of drying, in the presence of a limited amount of oxygen, 
caused spontaneous combustion. The above may be an 
explanation for the troubles some label printers have when 
they pile a large number of sheets of apparently dry 
labels; they become one solid mass, due possibly to gen- 
erating of heat in the interior of the pile. We would like 
to hear the experiences of other printers in similar cases. 


A TEST FOR VERMILION.— A. B. writes: “(1) How may 
I determine the purity of a quantity of vermilion dry 
color? (2) Why is boiled oil a better drying medium in 
inks than raw oil?” Answer.—-(1) Mix dry color inti- 
mately, then place a pinch of it on a piece of porcelain 
and heat; if pure no residue will remain. (2) Boiled lin- 
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seed oil, as its name implies, was subject to high heat, and 
was oxidized either by the use of some mechanical agent 
or by atmospheric oxygen; in this process it thickens per- 
ceptibly and loses some of its volatile properties. Boiled 
oil may be made clearer in color by exposure to a strong 
sunlight. 

SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS ANSWERED.— An Ohio 


_pressman writes: “I am a pressman of average expe- 


rience, working in a small town. I have a fair knowledge 
of the trade, judging from the results I get on a general 
class of work, which ranges from a catalogue of fifty 
pages, printed on enamel stock, to a weekly newspaper. 
There are a few questions I would like answered, as the 
information will be of value to me. (1) What tools do 
pressmen use working in large shops? (2) How do some 
pressmen get the vignetted edges of electrotyped half-tone 
cuts to print soft on the edges? I have noticed on electros 
that there is a fine line enclosing the vignetted edges which 
takes considerable make-ready to eliminate. (3) What 
grade and weight of paper is generally used for cut over- 
lays? (4) At what position in the tympan is the ‘ mark- 
out’ sheet and cut overlay placed? (5) What books are 
of interest to a pressman who feels that he lacks a general 
working knowledge of many things pertaining to his 
trade?” Answer.— (1) A pressman may have any or all 
of the tools mentioned below, and may also have tools for 
special lines of work; the necessary tools around a press, 
such as quoin keys, wrenches, etc., are omitted: An over- 
lay knife, either his own make, or procured from a dealer 
in printers’ supplies; a ten-inch straight edge, used to 
test the surface of cuts, etc.; a type-high gauge (its pur- 
pose is obvious); a pocket magnifying glass, or a good 
reading glass; these instruments are often needed, but 
few pressmen avail themselves of them; a vignetting 
punch (it may be had in coarse or fine screen, as desired) ; 
when used carefully, it is a time-saver. Besides the tools 
mentioned, some pressmen have small nail sets or punches 
for securing cuts more firmly on bases; also where a 
metallic mechanical overlay outfit is in use, a pressman 
has a glass-stoppered bottle of concentrate and dilute acid 
and a glass rod, for the purpose of local reétching of 
overlay. (2) As some electros may not yield soft or light 
edges with a careful make-ready, the pressman has 
recourse to the vignetting punch; this tool, in the hands 
of a careful man, will work wonders with such electros as 
you mention, also with original half-tones, which should 
be hand-tooled before going to press. (3) Cut overlays of 
two, three or four ply may be made by using a hard, well- 
finished S. & S. C. book paper. The following weights of 
22 by 32 stock give the varying thicknesses as described: 
35-lb. is .0029 inch; 40-lb., .0032 inch; 50-lb., .0045 inch; 
60-lb., .0051 inch thick. This grade in the different 
weights gives the varying thicknesses required in hand- 
cut overlays. (4) The “mark-out” sheet or sheets are 
placed several sheets deep in the tympan, the cut overlay 
being usually below these, so that the overlay marks may 
not show. This is the usual practice with hand cut or 
mechanical overlays. (5) See answer to apprentice under 
this head. 

THE MAKING OF AN APPRENTICE.— A New York appren- 
tice writes: “I am an apprentice working in a large press- 
room and I write you for advice in regard to the advisability 
of my taking advantage of an opportunity offered me of an 
evening course of instruction in machine-shop work. The 
reason I ask your views on the subject is that the matter was 
treated so lightly by the foreman and pressman, to whom 
I mentioned it. Their suggestion was that I get a job in a 
machine shop and be done with it. The question narrows 
down to this point: I expect to make my living working 
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in a pressroom, and if, by having some knowledge of 
machine-shop work and the use of tools, it will enable me 
to be a more finished workman, I want to get that knowl- 
edge, and I am willing to sacrifice some of my evenings to 
do it. I will be pleased to have the views of the Press- 
room department, as I believe that any suggestion coming 
from that quarter has weight.” Answer. We believe a 
course in machine-shop practice will be of great help to 
you, and no doubt you will be a more skillful workman 
having taken advantage of the opportunity. The instruc- 
tion you will receive during a course of this kind will not 
treat of or bear on the subject of presswork, yet it will 
serve to broaden your mind and make you more resource- 
ful. You will be better able to reason out the difficult 
problems that may come up, and to develop remedies 
where they are required. You will, in a general way, 
become acquainted with principles of machine construction, 
and you will then better understand the reason for the 
strength and the precision of many of the parts of a 
printing-press of to-day. You will learn the use of tools, 
and how to measure with instruments of precision; the 
micrometer, etc. You can not fail to be a better pressman, 
knowing all these things. You should not stop here, how- 
ever. The ambitious workman will aim to get acquainted 
with the fundamental principles of the things that directly 
appertain to his trade or profession, not that he may have 
sufficient knowledge to engage in the several trades that 
indirectly bear on his trade, but to be conversant with the 
things he is every day thrown in contact with. The press- 
man may read about the manufacture of pigments and 
oils — not that he intends to enter the field as an ink- 
maker. The printer may study the harmony of colors and 
the principles of design without intending to compete with 
the artist or designer in their field. However, both press- 
man and printer have the same object in view; that is, to 
get a general knowledge of the things they have to deal 
with in every-day work. The following books may be read 
in conjunction with a course in machine-shop work: 
Harmsworth’s Self Educator Magazine (especially the 
articles on machine construction and mechanical draw- 
ing); “ Three-color Process,” by Hitbl; ‘“ Wilkinson’s 
Photo-Mechanical Processes; ”’ “ Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Year Book;” “ Penrose’s Year Book;” “The Story of 
Paper-Making; ” “ Papermaking,’ by Clapperton; “ Ink 
Manufacture,” by Lehner; “Oil Colors and Printing 
Inks,” by Andes; “ Presswork,” by Kelly, etc. 


““WAVINESS” OF LOW-GRADE STOCK.—B. E. S., Memphis, 
Tennessee, writes: ‘Can you suggest any remedy for 
overcoming the ‘ waviness’ of low-grade enamel papers? 
The stock in question, 28 by 42 —100-pound paper at 6 
cents, comes packed in cases, but all of it that has come 
under our observation absolutely refuses to lay entirely 
flat. We are prone to attribute to this cause the difficulty 
we have had in securing close register on colorwork. For 
instance a four-color job on this stock caused much trouble, 
although the entire work was completed within four days, 
too short a period we believe for change in the size of the 
sheet from atmospheric conditions. We tried various 
means to flatten the stock as it passed the drop guides and 
kept the cylinder bands as snug as possible.” Answer.— 
The “ waviness ” of stock, especially uneven coated papers, 
can hardly be prevented; it may be corrected, however, to 
some extent by “seasoning” —that is, by having it 
exposed for some time to the local condition of the press- 
room where it is to be used. The length of time neces- 
sary to properly season the stock may depend somewhat 
on the amount of moisture already taken up by the fibers 
or filler; or it may depend somewhat on the dryness of 
the stock, which will at once take up moisture if the con- 
ditions of the pressroom atmosphere overbalance the dry- 
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ness of the stock. In order to season stock it should be 
exposed to an approximately even temperature, and after 
a time it reaches a normal state. If the paper lays in 
large piles for some time, the edges will of course be 
“ seasoned,” but not the middle part of the pile or sheets. 
You will note this if you remove part of a large pile of 
stock and place your hand under a “lift.” The difference 
in temperature is quite marked in contrast with that of 
the top of pile near the edges. The reason for this is 
clear; the atmospheric conditions are acting only locally; 
that is, on the edges or exposed parts. Of course it is not 
to be understood that one should go to the opposite 
extreme and hang up or lay paper out sheet by sheet. The 
cause of “ waviness ” of stock may be explained in several 
ways. If a lift of stock is left uncovered on the feed- 
board over night the top sheets may be curled or rolled up 
because of the atmospheric conditions surrounding it. This 
stock may have been taken from a case, and having more 
moisture than that contained in the atmosphere of the 
room, this moisture is evaporated into the dryer atmos- 
phere, the top sheets and edges of other sheets being 
affected most. On the other hand, if the paper was thor- 
oughly dry and the pressroom had a humid atmosphere, 
the paper would be “ wavy ” on account of the hygroscopic 
qualities of the fibers or filler of the stock. To print on 
unseasoned stock and get close register is an unusual thing, 
and considerable risk is taken when this is attempted. 
The “ waviness ” of stock will cause bad register; also if 
there is much “ white” in the form; that is, large mar- 
gins or open spaces. To make the sheet “hug” the cylin- 
der close, so as to exclude air and keep sheet taut, a piece 
of soft wrapping-paper is hung over the sheet band rod so 
that it hangs between bands and cylinder and almost down 
to where the bands attach or rest on lower rod near the 
form. The cylinder is turned around until grippers are 
down almost to form with a sheet ready to print; that is, 
the cylinder is not “tripped.” The sheet bands are set 
snugly against this sheet, which presses the sheet to be 
printed close to the cylinder. This plan is simple and may 
help you out of your difficulties. 





NEW CANADIAN POSTAGE RATE. 


A newspaper dispatch from London, England, dated 
May 1, says that the postage rate between Great Britain 
and Canada on newspapers, magazines and periodicals 
has been reduced from 8 cents to 2 cents per pound, effect- 
ive to-day. 

The action is of the nature of an experiment and will 
be continued for a period of four years. 

If found desirable at the end of that time, the rate will 
be continued. 

It is believed that the new rate will result in English 
magazines and periodicals supplanting those of the United 
States in the Dominion, as the postage rate from the 
United States to Canada has just been raised to double 
the amount of the new British rate. 

Many London magazine publishers are making arrange- 
ments to establish subscription agencies in Canada and will 
attempt to drive the New York publishers from the field. 





PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED. 


Visitor in a printing-office: “ What is your rule for 
punctuating? ” 

The “Apprentice” (lately promoted to the case): I 
set as long as I can hold my breath and then put in a 
comma; when I yawn I put in a semi-colon, and when I 
want a chew of tobacco I make a paragraph.”— Appren- 
ticeship Bulletin. 



















































BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in kag of 
specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 





From A. B. Waterman, Colorado Springs, Colorado, has come a package 
of artistic booklets. The arrangement and mechanical execution are of the 
very best. 

TuE blotter reproduction herewith shows an original and clever piece of 
rulework. It is the work of William H. Harty, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
The original is in red, green and gray, on white stock. 
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els are almost but not quite the same size there is the feeling that they 
should either be equal or enough different to give a noticeable variety. 

THE Boreman Printing Company, Pana, Illinois— A more simple treat- 
ment of your letter-head, using less decorative material, would be a great 
improvement. Other specimens very satisfactory. 

A RECENT package of commercial specimens from E. W. Stutes, Spokane, 
Washington, is fully up to the usual high standard of his work. The typo- 
graphical designs of Mr. Stutes are always distinctive. 

CLAUDE H. SMITH, Manhattan, Kansas.— Your arrangement of the letter- 
head is very good indeed, but your combination of type-faces is not as good 
as in the original. This also applies to the other iype specimen. 

THE printed matter which comes from David C. Silve, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, is, as shown by his latest specimens, steadily improving. A 
recent package contains many excellent typographical arrangements. 

A. W. GarpNeER, Dallas, Texas.— Your latest specimens are very credita- 
ble indeed, and are original without being bizarre or “ freaky.’? Your claim 
to being a specialist on high-grade commercial work is well founded. 

SamueL H. Wuirte, Rock Hill, South Carolina.— The tint-block effects 
submitted are very pleasing, the card being especially so. The letter-head 
on the tinted stock is better, as it has a tendency to subdue the colors. 

Neat, tasty typography and good presswork characterize the products of 
the Mercantile Printing Company, Ltd., Honolulu. A noticeable feature is 
the careful attention which has been given to the joining of the rules. 

From The Ivy Press, Seattle, Washington, has come a package of excep- 
tionally artistic and attractive printed matter. The typography, presswork 
and color combinations are excellent and the result is printing of the better 
kind. 
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A clever blotter design by William H. Harty, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


OtiveR C. ScHoFIELD, Richmond, Virginia, sends another interesting 
package of commercial work. The designs are original and well carried out. 

THE Winfield Free Press, Winfield, Kansas.— The poster specimen is an 
excellent piece of type arrangement. Your business card is rather overdone 
as regards decoration. 

Jay E. Wortey, Lincoln, Nebraska.— Your specimens are, without excep- 
tion, excellent. Especially noticeable is the pleasing manner in which you 
have combined your colors. 

R. A. MILLER, New York city.—yYour specimens are very creditable and 
show much originality and ability. The letter-head for St. Bartholomew’s 
Press is especially commendable. 

D. C. Humpurey, Roseburg, Oregon.— A trifle more care in the joining 
of the rules would improve the envelope specimen. Otherwise it is very 
neat, as is also your other work. 

THE work that comes from The Rice Press, Flint, Michigan, is original 
and clever. Good presswork and stock, added to excellent typography, place 
the product of this press in the front rank. 

Georce Henpricks, Plymouth, Indiana.— For a one-color job the rules 
are a trifle heavy for the type used on the note-head. The name of the man 
and his business are hardly prominent enough. 

A PACKAGE of commercial work from Ray C. Hackett, with the Kern 
Valley Printing Works, Bakersfield, California, contains many excellent 
specimens of high-grade printing and embossing. 

Pui StepHens, Hotchkiss, Colorado.— The type used on the letter-head 
is too large. The periods at the ends of the lines should also be omitted. 
The envelope is not too elaborate in design, but would suggest that you 
have greater variety in the sizes of your several panels. .Where several pan- 








CuaARLEs P. Doveuty, Guelph, Ontario. The debenture borders are very 
creditable, both as to arrangement and color. Your other specimens show a 
tendency toward an excess of underscoring. This should be sparingly used. 


ANOTHER package of high-class commercial printing has come from J. W. 
Spradling, Sparta, Wisconsin. The work is uniformly good and the prevail- 
ing color combination— black and orange brown —is used in a pleasing 
manner. 

THE printed matter that comes from the White Advertising Bureau, Seat- 
tle, is of the very highest grade. Excellent typography, careful presswork 
and a proper appreciation of the use of color all combine to make this work 
distinctive. 

* ANDREW But Ler, Charlottetown, P. E. Island.— Your work is very sat- 
isfactory indeed, and shows much promise. On the program cover would 
suggest a closer joining of rules and the omission of the rules used to fill 
out the first line of the title. 


E. S. Moopy, Excelsior, Minnesota.— The use of a size smaller type for 
the names of the artists on the program would be more pleasing. In addi- 
tion to the variety of type, the page would be less crowded. As it is now, 
itis confusing and hard to read. 

Tue Locke Printing Company, Titusville, Pennsylvania.— Your speci- 
mens are attractively designed and well printed. On the letter-head which 
you are at present using the decoration rather overshadows the reading mat- 
ter. The other specimen is better. 

H. F. Rusey, Carroll, Iowa.— Your resetting of the bar docket-cover is 
certainly a great improvement over the original copy. The text line and the 
ornament are, however, a trifle decorative for a work of this sort. Your 
commercial specimens are very creditable. 
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The New York Edison Company 
Fifty-Five Duane Street 




















Electric Cereal Cooker 





“Electric Water Boiler Electric Milk Warmer 





The New York Edison Company 
Fifty-Five Duane Street 


Two of a series of department letter-heads used by The New York Edison Company. 


THE letter-heads used by the New York Edison Company in connection 
with the various branches of its service form an interesting study. They 
are thirteen in number, each being designed to appropriately represent its 
department. The reproductions herewith give an idea of the style used. 
The originals are in black and orange-red. 

Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho.— The lack of proper consideration 
for letter-spacing in the embossed word on the cover of your booklet mars 
an otherwise excellent specimen. On the body of the booklet the ink and 
presswork are hardly what they should be. 

Frank J. ScHatzue, Kankakee, Illinois Your specimens are models of 
neat and tasty typography, the specimens in colors being very good indeed. 
They do not show the tendency toward the excessive use of the warm colors 
noticeable in so much of the printing of to-day. 


GrorGE E. Wysone, Charlestown, West Virginia.— A few of your letter- 
head specimens show a tendency toward an attempt to display too much of 
the reading matter. This results in a confusing appearance. A more sim- 
ple treatment of your own letter-head would be better. 


Tue Smith Printery, Covington, Georgia On the title-page of the 
Bankers’ Association program you have used rules which are too light to 
harmonize with the type-face. Then, too, the hair-line rules do not print 
well. Rules with a one-point face would be preferable in this case. Other 
specimens good. 

From Strange the Printer, Ltd., Eastbourne, England, has recently come 
an artistic piece of designing and printing. It is a booklet of some 100 
pages, 844 by 11% inches in size, descriptive of the attractions of East- 
bourne as a resort. The work is printed in colors, and the mechanical exe- 
cution is well-nigh perfect. 

Tue typography of Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama, always contains 
original and interesting features. A careful use of color and a correct feel- 
ing for the appropriate use of the type-faces combine to make his work out 


of the ordinary. The bill-head reproduced herewith is one of his latest 
specimens. The inner rule and large capitals in the end panels are in red, 
balance in black. 

AN excellent specimen of high-class printing has been received from Red- 
field Brothers, New York. It is a booklet, descriptive of an estate on the 
Hudson river, and is handsomely printed on deckle-edge stock, each alter- 
nate two pages being blank, with heads uncut. The numerous illustrations 
are tipped on blanked panels. The whole is enclosed in an embossed cover. 

EUGENE WEINBERGER, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—A more simple 
arrangement, both in typography and color, would improve the cover speci- 
men submitted. Red, yellow, blue and green, especially in their full tones, 
form a combination that is altogether too striking when printed on any 
stock, but especially so on pink. Then, too, the decoration entirely over- 
shadows the reading matter. Two colors and less decoration would help 
immensely. 

In addition to the above the following specimens have been received dur- 
ing the month: E. C. Daniel, Del Rio, Texas, tastefully displayed dodger 
specimen; Fred E. Smith, Fenville, Michigan, commercial stationery show- 
ing attractive tint-block effects; George H. Ellis Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, artistic hand-lettered announcement printed in colors; L. H. 
Starkey Company, New York, New York, handsome booklet specimen; 
Chemical Publishing Company, Easton, Pennsylvania, neat letter-head 
design; A. J. Simmer, Calgary, Alberta, program containing an excess of 
decoration on title-page; Axel F. Ericson, Chicago, Illinois, attractive blot- 
ter in colors; E. A. Butterfield, Huron, South Dakota, commercial work on 
which a tendency to a too frequent use of rules for underscoring is shown; 
C. J. Haase, Colorado Springs, Colorado, letter-head on which too many 
lines are letter-spaced; Lambert-Deacon-Hull Printing Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, attractive commercial work; Charles Majers, Topeka, Kansas, 
excellent commercial work; Mount Ayr Record-News, Mount Ayr, lowa, 
specimens good, excepting first page of four-page leaflet, which contains too 
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Distinctive bill-head design by Lennis Brannon, Talledega, Alabama. 
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much decorative matter; Woodruff Print Shop, Brandon, Vermont, commer- 
cial specimens among which is a card having a line of text capitals, a 
thing which should always be avoided; Fred Williamson, with The Jackson 
Press, Kingston, Ontario, handsome menu specimen; James M. Fletcher, Jr., 
Roseburg, Oregon, specimens which would be greatly improved by a more 
careful joining of rules; The Banning Company, New York, artistic book- 
let; The Tea Leaf, New York, attractive copies of that paper, together with 
commercial specimens; Walter Cox, Effingham, Illinois, excellent examples 
of business cards; Otto Moore, Texarkana, high-class commercial printing ; 
Cc. E. Hughes, Duluth, Minnesota, neat business card and three monthly 
blotters, the one for March being a trifle overdone as to panels; Elbert 
Bede, North Branch, Minnesota, tasty commercial work; H. M. Downs, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, handsome, well-printed menu; N. W. Fosdick, 
with Winn & Hammond, Detroit, Michigan, original and clever menu and 
program design; Greg, Kinchem, Dallas, Texas, both letter-heads good, 
but one without the rules is the better; R. F. Harris, Danville, Virginia, 
excellent commercial specimens. 

AmonG the recent productions of The Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo, 
a booklet descriptive of the Bank of Pittsburgh stands out most prominent. 
It is a handsome piece of printing and designing, consisting of thirty-two 
pages and cover, 10 by 12 inches in size. It is printed in two colors, with 
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Page from a handsome booklet printed by The Matthews-Northrup Works, 
Buffalo, for the Bank of Pittsburgh. 


embossed cover and specially designed end-papers. The illustrations, which 
are numerous, are excellent, and the general arrangement, an idea of which 
may be gathered from the page reproduced herewith, is most pleasing. The 
mechanical execution — well, it is fully in keeping with the high standard 
maintained by The Matthews-Northrup Company, which means that it is of 
the very best. 

TYPEFOUNDERS’ SPECIMENS. 

A recent booklet from Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, entitled ‘‘Advertis- 
ing Borders and Figures,” contains an interesting showing of new geometric 
borders. The borders of which each section contains a letter or figure will 
be especially desirable for advertisement composition. 

Boston Bretton and Cushing Antique are two strong display faces 
recently brought out by The American Type Founders Company and adver- 
tised in an attractive booklet. Other items to which this firm has lately 
called attention in its advertising literature are the Brown & Carver Cut- 
ters, the Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic and the Cheltenham Bold Extra 
Condensed. 

The new edition of the specimen book of Stephenson, Blake & Co. and 
Sir Charles Reed & Sons, London, England, is certainly a credit to that 
foundry. It is the first specimen book brought out by a British type- 
founder showing everything in the latest form of the American point sys- 
tem. The book contains nearly four hundred pages, 9 by 11% inches in 
size, and presents an excellent showing of job and body type, borders, ete. 
In view of the fact that the type is uniform in line, body and height with 
the type made in America, it is not unlikely that many printing houses in 
this country would like to possess a copy of the book, as they may desire 
some of the type-faces shown therein. Copies may be had for a nominal sum, 
which will be refunded after a certain amount in orders has been received. 





PAPER or wood pulp has been used for wheels, rails, 
cannon, paving bricks, water pipes, telegraph poles, lan- 
terns, leather, textile fabrics, coffins, barrels, milk bottles, 
straw hats, sponges, thread, porcelain, bullets, shoes, 
building boards, paint, entire houses and even stoves that 
stood fire well. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 





JOSEPH HEIM, Vienna, has issued a handsome portfolio, 
“ Graphische Schriften und Motive fiir die Moderne Kuns- 
trichtung.” The portfolio is 14 by 11% inches and con- 
tains ten full sheets of lettering, designs and coloration in 
a big variety, which should prove valuable to lithogra- 
phers, lithographic artists and other designers. Price, $2 
net; The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


A Stupy IN GRAPHITE.— This is a recent booklet pub- 
lished by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company and one that 
will make special appeal to the inquiring mind. It gives in 
detail a series of tests of graphite made by Professor W. F. 
M. Goss, of Purdue University. These tests were not made 
with a view to finding points for or against graphite but 
were conducted in the spirit of scientific research. The 
study opens with a dissertation by Professor Goss based 
upon the conclusions drawn from the results of the tests. 
Then follow complete descriptions of the tests together 
with illustrations of the testing machine made from photo- 
graphs and drawings. The condition of the bearings and 
journal is shown by photographs taken at different stages 
of the tests. Because of the high character of the mat. 
and the heavy expense attached to the conduct and publica- 
tion of these tests, it was decided to make a nominal charge 
of 25 cents a copy for “ A Study in Graphite.” A limited 
number of copies, however, will be distributed free of 
charge to all those interested in the science of graphite 
lubrication. Address the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


“THE ROMANCE OF STEEL,” or “ The Story of a Thou- 
sand Millionaires,” by Herbert M. Casson, which has been 
running as a serial story in “ Munsey’s Magazine,” is soon 
to appear in book form from the press of A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York. This will be a notable book in many 
respects. It is the first history of our greatest American 
business, and the only one which describes the whole 
career of the billion-dollar steel trust. Merely as a story 
of money-making success, “ The Romance of Steel” will 
take its place as a standard American book. The story is 
a remarkable blending of romance, history, adventure, 
finance and human nature. The material for this book has 
been gathered at first hand by Mr. Casson, who has per- 
sonally visited the leading iron and steel cities and inter- 
viewed several hundred of the steel magnates, including 
Messrs. Carnegie, Frick, Schwab, Perkins, Gary, Gould, 
Phipps, Gayley, etc., and received the assistance of such 
authorities as Secretary Schwank, of the Iron and Steel 
Association, Captain Hunt, the oldest living steelmaker by 
the Bessemer process, John Fritz, the father of the rolling- 
mill, and the late Samuel Thomas. The book will contain 
more than a hundred illustrations —the best and most 
complete collection of photographs of steel men in existence. 
The work will appeal to every reader, as the importance of 
the iron industry makes it a barometer of the condition of 
trade. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING 



















BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


LoAF SUGAR IN THE ENAMEL SoLuTION.— Lou Her- 
mance, Poughkeepsie, New York, writes: “I note in THE 
INLAND PRINTER that some of your process correspondents 
are having trouble with the glue enamel containing citrate 
of iron and ammonia. I also have had some difficulty in 
using it until I found that a lump of loaf sugar in a 
twelve-ounce batch of enamel was a great improvement, 
and it does not let loose. It is a slower printer than your 
glue-egg formula, however.” 


BRASS AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR COPPER HALF-TONES.— Now 
that copper seems to be getting higher and higher in price, 
attention must be given to finding a substitute for it in 
half-tone making. Zine is such a substitute and much of 
the engraving that uses up valuable copper could be done 
on it just as well. We have in brass a perfect substitute, 
if manufacturers of brass would make a special alloy for 
the use of engravers and maintain the alloy of zine and 
copper in its composition at exactly the same proportion. 
The trouble with the brass found in the market is that the 
alloy varies even in the same sheet so that it etches 
unevenly. Then tin and other metals and impurities are 
allowed to get in it. If the copper and zinc were properly 
selected before smelting and care taken in the manufac- 
ture, particularly in the rolling, brass half-tones would be 
more common than those of copper. What. manufacturer 
will be first in the market with brass for photoengravers? 


. ANSWERS TO A FEW CORRESPONDENTS.— Paul Von G., 
Milwaukee: You can, of course, buy the apparatus you 
need for three-color work in New York, but you can now 
buy it equally well in Chicago from the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company, the United Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, and others whose advertisements you will find in the 
advertising pages. ‘“ Etcher,” Boston, Massachusetts, 
must decide for himself whether a multiple line graver or 
a multiple line comb is best for taking out what he calls 
“slugs” in a half-tone plate. It is all in the practice you 
have with either. The writer finds a Muller double comb 
a handy tool for quickly taking out blemishes in news- 
paper half-tones. James J. Halpin, New York: There 
are four books on photogravure which can be had from 
Tennant & Ward, 297 Fourth avenue, in your city. Their 
titles and prices are as follows: ‘“ Photogravure,” by 
Blaney, 50 cents; “ Photo-Aquatint and Photogravure,” by 
Huson, $1; ‘ Photogravure by the Talbot-Kilo Process,” by 
Denison, $2.25, and “ Photogravure,” by Wilkinson, 75 
cents. If you are interested in photogravure you should 
own all of these books. 


DUTY-FREE ALCOHOL FOR PHOTOENGRAVERS.— For many 
years this department has been calling the attention of 
Congress to the injustice of the tax of over $2 on alcohol 
used in the arts. At last we are relieved of that tax, 
though the Government has placed many restrictions on 
the manufacture and sale of this untaxed alcohol, which 
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goes under the name of denatured alcohol. The ordinary 
denatured wood spirit can be purchased readily, but the 
denatured grain alcohol, for use in making collodion, has 
many restrictions surrounding it. For instance, you must 
prepare a special room to store this alcohol after purchas- 
ing, the key of which must be in the hands of a single cus- 
todian, etc. This grain alcohol is denatured by the addi- 
tion of ten per cent of ether and a certain number of » 
grains per ounce of the iodides of ammonium and cad- 
mium. What this will result in is the manufacture and 
sale of collodion ready for use and the saving of time and 
much money to photoengravers. Mr. H. C. C. Stiles, secre- 
tary of the International Society of Photoengravers, Eve- 
ning Star building, Washington, D. C., will answer 
inquiries regarding this matter, and it is to him and his 
association that credit must be given for relief from this 
tax. 


THE WARPING OF BLOCKING Woop.— “ Engraving Com- 
pany,” Boston, writes: ‘ We had a job of color plates for 
posters last fall to be blocked on wood. The wood was 
ordered from a firm through seeing their advertisement in 
your paper. Some forty wood blocks were left over and 
stored on the roof of our large darkroom. We even took 


. the further precaution to spread the blocks out so that 


they might dry thoroughly. When we got them down the 
other day to use they were warped so badly as to be worth- 
less. We wrote the firm that supplied them but they dis- 
claim responsibility. What we want is your opinion as to 
whether the wood could be thoroughly dry when received, 
to warp afterward?” Answer.— The drier wood is, the 
quicker it will take up moisture when the opportunity 
occurs. It is sure to warp when allowed to get damp on 
one side and remain dry on the other. There might be a 
worse place to store blocking wood than over a darkroom 
from which dampness is constantly arising, but it is cer- 
tainly not the proper place. Lay blocking wood down flat 
and it is sure to warp no matter how dry it is. Large 
wood blocks should have cleats on the ends, and when 
stored should always rest on their edges with an air space 
all around to permit air circulation. Large blocks can 
also be stored by wrapping them in paper, avoiding folds 
of paper on the upper and lower surfaces. Pile them over 
each other with a weight on top and they will remain flat. 


INSTEAD OF SHADING MEDIUMS ON NEGATIVES.— “ Pub- 
lisher,” Buffalo, writes: ‘“ We have several hundred half- 
tone portrait negatives from which cuts are to be made. 
The backgrounds must be lightened, however. One method 
of doing this is to cover over with gamboge or colored gum 
arabic certain portions of the negative, then lay down 
lines or dots with a shading medium; these lines or dots 
are dusted with graphite to increase their density. The 
negative is then held under a tap, the gamboge or gum 
arabic washed off with a little wet cotton and there you 
have the negative ready for printing from. Now, is there 
not some way of laying down these lines or dots on the 
negative by way of photography? My photographer says 
not. What is your opinion?” Answer.— Why insist on 
putting the lines on the negative? What you are after is 
to lighten the background of the cuts in some mechanical 
way, or, in other words, to engrave white lines or dots in 
the background without doing it by hand or machine 
engraving. Why not try this plan? First engrave your 
half-tone portraits as usual, then clean off with potash all 
traces of the enamel from the metal plate, flow with a 
second coating of enamel either by whirling or spray it on 
with an air-brush. Now print over the whole of the plate 
from a negative of lines or dots, develop and burn in, after 
which paint over the enamel with a light shellac varnish 
those portions of the plate that are not to be lightened, 
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then etch, and by proper staging various effects of light 
and shade can be had in the backgrounds. It is to be 
hoped you will give this method a fair trial, and if it does 
not work satisfactorily we will devise another process for 
doing it. 

ETCHING PLaTes Face Up or Face Down.—A. J. 
Newton, principal of the London Photoengraving School, 
Bolt Court, has made an exceedingly valuable series of 
experiments to determine the difference in the result 
between etching copper plates up, as is the common prac- 
tice, or face down as is frequently recommended. The 
conclusion reached by these experiments is that a copper 
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STRIPPING COLLODION Fitms.— The following reply to 
a query as to why collodion films stick when attempting to 
turn them is condensed from Process Work and contains 
much that all should know who are stripping collodion 
films: “The reason of films sticking to glass after coat- 
ing with rubber and collodion is either that the acetic acid 
bath is not of sufficient strength or the negative has not 


- been left in acid bath long enough for the acetic solution to 


penetrate through to the back of the films, thereby destroy- 
ing the albumen substratum. The correct strength of the 
acetic acid bath is: acetic acid three ounces, water twenty 
ounces. If, after five minutes’ soaking in this bath, the 























CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 





Drawn by D. Robinson, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


plate etched face down in a solution of perchlorid of iron 
at 40° Baumé with a temperature of 60° F. was the most 
satisfactory. It was found that rocking the solution while 
etching face down was of no advantage, and further 
experiments showed that heating the perchlorid even up 
to 110° F. did not hasten the etching any. The lesson to 
be learned from this is that a half-tone printed on copper 
has in it all the gradation of the copy. Then attach four 
corks with wax to the corners of the plate, wash the face 
of the plate and slide it into the etching solution slanting 
so that no air bubbles remain attached to its face. The 
copper that is dissolved from the plate falls to the bottom 
of the tray, while fresh etching solution flows up to attack 
the newly exposed copper. This fresh etching solution 
continues to flow automatically until the whole solution 
becomes saturated with copper, and the etching stops. 
With plenty of perchlorid solution the etching is completed 
long before the point of saturation is attained. The length 
of time required to etch in this way will depend on the 
fineness of the screen, it being understood that the finer 
the screen the less depth required in the etching. In the 
case of the Bolt School experiments it took twenty min- 
utes, the screen used being 150 lines to the inch. Though 
the time required in still etching is longer than when the 
plate is etched face up, and the surface brushed, still when 
the time for still etching can be calculated to a certainty 
something else can be done while the plate is etching. 





film does not loosen, pour the acetic acid bath into an 
enamel saucepan and heat to a temperature of 100°. Pour 
the hot solution on the negative, which will loosen the film 
in about two minutes. Here are a few of the reasons why 
films stick: (1) If the substratum under the collodion is 
a thin coating of gum, gelatin or glue, then acetic acid is 
useless to destroy the substratum. (2) If the albumen 
substratum is made up too strong, the acetic acid solution 
has not the permeating power of completely destroying a 
rich film of albumen with its strong adhesive properties. 
The formula for albumen substratum is, white of one egg, 
in thirty ounces of water and one ounce of acetic acid. (3) 
Rubber solution when too thick prevents the permeation of 
the acid solution, as the film is more or less watertight. 
The collodion is always O. K. with the exception of a ten- 
dency to brittleness, but the addition of one-half ounce of 
glycerin or castor oil cures this and is imperative to avoid 
curl and give the necessary pliability, ensuring the film 
drying down on the glass support. If this addition was 
not made, in all probability the film on drying down on 
support would be found full of minute cracks, owing to the 
contraction of what is termed a horny collodion. The hot 
acetic acid bath will be a remedy for all sticking troubles, 
including dirty glass.” 

THE DISCOVERER OF ORTHOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY.— 
Many now ask who was the inventor of three-color photog- 
raphy. No individual can claim this credit. It is a devel- 
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ment from the hands of several men. There is one, how- 
ever, whose discovery of the principle of orthochromatic 
photography was most important and yet, though his name 
is mentioned in all histories of color photography, very 
little about him has been printed and his portrait is 
unknown to those who have benefited by his discovery. 
His name is Prof. Hermann Wilhelm Vogel, who was for so 
many years the director of the photo-chemical laboratory 
of the Imperial Technical College in Berlin. He died 
December 19, 1898, at the age of sixty-four. Dr. Vogel 
was a Saxon, educated in Dresden. He probably did as 
much for pure photography as any man of his time, and 
that his knowledge was appreciated by his associates is 
proven by the fact that he founded the Photographic 
Society of Berlin and was its president until his death. 
His researches in photography were published in his own 
journal, the Photographisches Mittheilungen. Dr. Vogel’s 
most important discovery for processworkers was that sil- 
ver bromid could be rendered sensitive to green, yellow, 
orange and red by staining it with dyes that would absorb 
rays of those colors. This discovery was made in the lat- 
ter part of 1873, and was contrary to the old idea that 
photo-chemical sensitiveness was confined to the violet and 
blue rays of the spectrum. Vogel’s theory was disputed on 
all sides, but he showed that it was possible to photograph 
yellows with as much ease as blues. His experiments were 





PROF. HERMANN WILHELM VOGEL, 


made entirely with collodion. He found that staining a 
collodion plate with coralline increased its sensitiveness to 
yellow, staining it with a red dye increased its sensitive- 
ness to green, and staining it with a green dye made the 
collodion plate more sensitive to red. This discovery lay 
almost dormant for twenty years, until in 1892 Dr. Vogel 
came to New York and associated with Mr. Kurtz in the 
utilization of the process in the making of three-color 
half-tone blocks. In 1893 Kurtz exhibited a fruitpiece 
printed in three colors that excited wonderment wherever 
seen. From that year can be dated the beginning of prac- 
tical three-color printing from relief blocks. 
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TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES. 


BY HARLEY BARNES, 


HE developments during the past few years in 
the telephone industry have resulted in the 
establishment of local exchanges in almost 
every town and village. The result is a 
direct benefit to the printing trade, as even 
the most insignificant of these exchanges 

must issue a list of its subscribers for their convenience 

at least once a year, while the larger and better managed 
companies issue their directories as frequently as four 
times a year. 

Besides the more frequent publication of directories 
by the larger exchanges, newspaper advertisements con- 
taining the names added to the list in the interval between 
issues serve a double purpose by keeping the users of the 
service informed as to new connections which they can 
get, and advertising the company’s service to prospective 
patrons. It often happens that the job-printing depart- 
ment of one of the newspapers in which such a supple- 
mentary list is printed secures the contract for printing 
the next issue of the directory. If the list of new sub- 
scribers published in the advertisement has been set uni- 
form in type and measure with the directory itself a 
pick-up of considerable value is gained. 

In the early days of telephony the directory was used 
only for the purpose of looking up telephone numbers, 
but the use of telephones has become so general and the 
telephone companies have supplemented the original list 
of names and telephone numbers with street addresses, 
classified lists of business houses, lists of physicians, public 
offices, and other information, that in many places it is the 
best and often the only general directory available. 

Telephone lists are printed in every conceivable form, 
from the small card containing the names of the farmers 
on some isolated independent rural line, through an assort- 
ment of variegated booklets, up to some of the good-sized 
volumes issued by the larger Bell telephone companies, 
one of the most notable of these last being the Greater 
New York telephone directory, which is a book of seven 
hundred pages and is printed in an edition of six hundred 
and fifty thousand copies. Scarcely less bulky are the 
lists issued by some of the other Bell licensee companies, 
some of which, like the Nebraska Telephone Company, 
list all of the subscribers to their exchange service in an 
entire State in one volume. 

Although directories vary so widely in their form, 
there are some general rules applicable to all of them 
which are worthy the attention of printers and telephone 
managers alike. The following are applicable to the com- 
pilation of directory copy and make-up of matter. 

Copy for the publication of the directory is most prop- 
erly prepared under the supervision of the telephone com- 
pany’s chief operator. It should be plainly written on one 
side of sheets of folio letter or legal size paper, each 
number, subscriber’s name and telephone designation, 
whether residence or business, occupying a line by itself. 
Copy should never be made up from an old directory by 
interlining and marking changes as is frequently done by 
the telephone people unless the printer makes objection 
in advance. Poor copy is a prolific source of errors. The 
same person who makes up the copy should, with an assis- 
tant to hold copy, carefully revise the list before sending it 
to the printer and should also read the proof. Especial 
attention should be paid to the correct spelling of proper 
names as being the most likely source of errors, and also 
a very sensitive point with many people. 
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Names should be arranged in alphabetical order both 
with regard to the initial of the surname and also the let- 
ters subsequent to the initial. Where there are several 
subscribers of the same surname they should be arranged 
in alphabetical order with reference to their initials or 
christian name. If the same subscriber has two telephones 
listed under his own name, one being a business telephone 
and the other a residence, place the business number first. 
In listing corporation and firm names the sign “ & ” should 
be ignored as far as alphabetical arrangement is con- 
cerned. The word “the,” where it forms part of a cor- 
poration name, should be made the last word of the name 
in listing. 

All telephones of a public nature, such as city, county 
and government offices, hotels, public telephone stations, 
railroad and telegraph offices, are to be listed twice or 
more times if they are susceptible of such listing, and it 
will add to the public convenience. Some telephone com- 
panies follow a penny-wise policy in regard to double list- 
ing, overlooking the fact that when a subscriber looks 
under one caption for a telephone number susceptible of 
double listing and does not find it he is apt to make 
inquiry of the operator instead of looking further, and the 
result is a delayed call with the consequent drag on the 
service. Telephones receiving a double listing will come 
under the name of the office or company as: 


1025 *Chicago and North-Western Ry. ticket office..... 401 Walnut street. 


and also under a classification heading. 

The above does not apply to the telephone company 
itself, which should be listed but once with the chief 
operator, wire chief, manager, contract clerk, and other 
departments of the company’s business arranged alpha- 
betically under the corporate name. 

Where the telephone directory is supplemented by a 
classified list of the various business and office telephones 
arranged alphabetically under the names of the lines of 
business represented the necessity for double listing does 
not exist. Sometimes a separate list of physicians con- 
nected with the exchange is provided in addition to listing 
them in the alphabetical and classified lists. This list, 
however, differs from the last two in that the physician’s 
name, office and residence address, and office hours are 
given, but in many directories it is necessary to refer to 
the alphabetical list to ascertain the telephone numbers, 
as in the following example: 


Name. Office. Residence. 
ANDERSON, DR. A. A........ GOLD BOCURe Shia csc osincs se 1315 Ninth st. 
Office Hours — 11 to 12 a.m. and 8 to 5 P.M. 


In listing business telephones the following order 
should be observed: Telephone number, name of indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation, kind of business, and street 
or building address. In cities where the streets are num- 
bered all telephone business addresses on the ground floor 
or in basements or other rooms having direct access to 
the street are to have the street and number address given. 
Subscribers on the upper floors of large or especially well- 
known buildings may be given the name of the block or 
building as an address. 

Residence telephones should be classified only as such, 
omitting any reference to the occupation of the sub- 
scriber. The only exceptions to this rule being in favor 
of certain public officers, such as the coroner and sheriff. 

As the list of subscribers to a telephone exchange is 
constantly changing by reason of new ’phones being added 
and others discontinued, whoever has charge of the com- 
pilation of the copy should leave a blank line after each 
name, so that such changes during the time the copy is in 
preparation may be noted. In this way the list can be 








kept corrected up to the moment it is given into the hands 
of the printer. 

The usual size of directory page is 6 by 9 inches, with 
the type matter set to a measure of thirty picas. For 
exchange directories of considerable size the body of the 
book should be set in eight-point type, using a strong 
gothic or roman face for the telephone number and sub- 
scriber’s name; the telephone designation and_ street 
address may be set in a lighter face roman. In the lists 
of small or moderate-sized exchanges the use of ten-point 
for the body of the list is permissible. The numbers, 
names, telephone designations, and street or building 
addresses, although set in one line should be justified in 
separate columns, and therefore in estimating cost of 
printing the alphabetical portion of the book will be fig- 
ured as double-priced composition. 

The marginal index letters should be not less than 
eighteen-point gothic or other legible bold-face letter, begin- 
ning at the top of the first page and stepping toward 
the bottom of the page, as they run through the book in 
such a way that each letter will be in plain sight when 
the lower portions of the pages are cut away for the pur- 
pose of thumb-indexing. Marginal index letters always 
appear on the odd-numbered pages for the above reason. 
Where an alphabetical division begins and ends on an 
even-numbered page, so that its marginal index letter will 
not show when the book is thumb-indexed, then a mar- 
ginal index corresponding to that alphabetical division 
should be placed on the odd-numbered page which faces it. 
The alphabetical division letters should be smaller than 
the marginal indices. 

The practice is general with telephone managements of 
selecting from the rules relating to the use of the exchange 
service certain phrases which it is most essential to 
impress upon the telephone user’s mind, having them put 
in type slightly larger than the body of the directory and 
placed either at the top or bottom margin, or both, of 
each page and separated from the other matter on the 
page by a light-faced rule. Some of the phrases most 
frequently used in this way are as follows: 

Call by number only. 

Operators are not allowed to hold conversations. 

Call for Chief Operator No. 100. 

Report alarms of fire only to the central office. 

If your telephone does not work right report it 
to the Wire Chief No. 200. 

Leave your telephone receiver on the hook dur- 
ing thunder storms. 


Advertisements of the telephone company’s service or 
advertising of any other nature is very much out of place 
and in poor taste if printed on the margins of pages or 
elsewhere in the book in connection with the information 
which it is the purpose of the directory to convey. 

Any explanatory notes with reference to items appear- 
ing in directory pages should be set in a strong-faced six- 
point letter. Such faces as the Caslon Bold, MacFar- 
land, and others of the same class brought out by type- 
founders in the past few years are well adapted to 
directory work, being fully as legible and much hand- 
somer in appearance than the gothics so generally used. 

In telephone exchanges where considerable party-line 
service is given, the most common practice is to designate 
telephones by numbers and letters in combination. This 
is done by both Bell and Independent companies, although 
where letters are affixed to numbers in lists issued by the 
Bell companies, only such are used as are not likely to 
be confused either by sight or sound with one another or 
with the figures with which they are associated. The let- 
ters most used in this way are L, J, M, X and Y. On the 
other hand, the almost universal practice among the 
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so-called independent companies, particularly with regard 
to their rural party lines, which frequently have as many 
as fifteen or more telephones connected on a single line, is 
to designate each telephone by the switchboard number of 
its circuit in combination with various letters of the 
alphabet to distinguish the different telephones on the cir- 


cuit. For example: 
1237 A T. N. CASLON.....Jewell Stock Farm. 
1207 BH «J. G., JENSUN®... ..5<- 250 se0es Dairy. 


In cases where quite a number of ’phones are connected to 
one line a good portion of the alphabet is thus used. 
Three possible sources of error exist where this system 
of numbering is used. The first is the liability of the 
telephone girl when asked for a connection designated as 
above, to mistake some of the letters for figures which 
have a similar sound. The letters inclosed in parenthesis 
are the ones with which the respective figures are most 
easily confused: 


3 (B, C, D, E, G, P, T, V), 10 (N), 6 (X). 


A similarity of sound also exists between certain letters 
of the alphabet with consequent possibilities in the way 
of errors. It is obvious that the use of letters of similar 
sound as affixes to telephone numbers should be avoided 
as much as possible. In the following list the letters 
inclosed in parenthesis are the ones with which the respec- 
tive letters are most easily confused: 


(f) 


b (d, p, v) s 

e (z) t (d) 

d (b, t) v (b, p) 
f (s, x) x (f, s) 
h (a) y (i) 

m (n) z (ce) 

p (b, d, t, v) 


These two sources of error, similarity of sound between 
affix letters and certain figures and similarity of sound 
between different letters are matters beyond the printer’s 
control, and the remedy is in the hands of the telephone 
management. Mistakes of the third class result from 
visual errors by the subscriber when referring to lists in 
which the same face of type is used for the figures and the 
letter affixes of the telephone numbers. The most common 
mistakes are I and J for the figure 1, and C and O for 
the figure 0. This can be obviated by using small capitals 
of the same face for the letter affixes, or by using italic 
capitals of the same face and body as the figures. 

Where a number of telephones are thus used on one 
line it is necessary to use a code of signal rings so that 
each subscriber may know when he is wanted. These sig- 
nals consist of various combinations of long and short 
rings, and are of course uniform on all lines operated 
from the same central office. For example if the signal 
for telephone No. 1237 A be two short rings and one 
long ring, the same signal will be used for all party line 
numbers having A as an affix. Also on this class of lines 
it is possible for the different telephone users on the same 
line to ring one another direct, the intervention of the 
operator at Central not being necessary, unless some one 
on another line is wanted. For this reason it is customary 
in the exchange directories of farm-line companies to print 
an explanation of the number affixes and the correspond- 
ing signals. One of the typefoundries has cast a set of 
suitable signal characters put up in fonts of 104 pieces 
for this purpose, but the fact that they make these char- 
acters only in the twelve-point size is in the way of their 
general use. Ten-point and possibly eight-point would be 
more serviceable. 

After the directory is in type the usual order of 
arrangement for make-up is as follows: 


1. Front with suitable  cover- 
design and date of issue. 

2. Inside of front cover, advertisement of 
long-distance service with a brief list of principal 
stations reached, and rates and other information 


as to coupon books good in payment for toll-line 


cover-page 


service. 

3. Title-page, which should comprise the com- 
pany designation, local exchange name, date of 
issue, list of general officers of the company, name 
of the local manager, and a notation to the effect 
that correspondence is invited by the general man- 
agement whenever the wants of patrons are not 
efficiently served by the local management. 

4. Instructions to telephone users. 

5. Supplementary list on colored insert of 
names received too late for listing in the body of 
the directory. 

6. Physicians and surgeons list. 

7. Alphabetical directory of main exchange. 

8. Classified list of business telephones. 

9. Telephone company’s advertisements of 

local and long-distance service. 
10. Telephone moving order blank, perforated. 

As telephone directories are subject to daily use they 
should be printed on a book paper of as good quality and 
weight as limitations of cost will permit, and should be 
most substantially fastened together. The cover-paper 
should be of not less than fifty-pound 22 by 28 stock in 
some dark color that will not show finger-marks too 
readily. 

Where the directory does not exceed one hundred pages 
of contents it may be made up for saddle-back stitch, and 
should be secured with not less than three and preferably 
four staples. Where the thickness of the book exceeds 
one-fourth inch it will of course be stitched flat and the 
covers glued on. After trimming, the completed directory 
should be punched in the upper left-hand corner and 
strung for hanging with the wire loops made for that 
purpose. The practice of tying in twine loops for this 
purpose is nearly obsolete, as the cost of the wire loops 
and attaching them is little more if any than the labor 
cost of looping and knotting twine for the purpose. 








Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PERFECT MOLDING TO 
ELECTROTYPING. 


BY GEO. E. DUNTON, NEW YORK. 


JF one-half the time that has been devoted to the 
| discovery of some material to take the place 
of wax as a molding medium had been applied 
to a better understanding of the nature, com- 
position and manipulation of the many wax 
compositions at our disposal, no better sub- 
stance would or could be asked for. The results produced 
by those who know the best compositions and how to 
manipulate them are even superior to those of experi- 
menters in other mediums. 

The very latest scheme is the molding in lead, which 
has created quite a stir in the trade in England, and which 
was studied and tried by experimenters (the writer in 
Boston) ten years ago, and cast aside as not possessing 
sufficient merit over wax compositions with which we were 
familiar to warrant its serious consideration. 

A few molders, even at the present day, lay consid- 
erable stress on a relief process (only for half-tones of the 
very finest screen) by which they reproduce absolutely 
true copies of the originals. This process consists of 
depositing a metallic relief directly on the face of the 
original, and in turn depositing again into this relief. 
There is no question as to results, but the operation is too 
lengthy and in the hands of the ordinary there is some 
question as to the safety of the original. With a perfect 
molding composition equally good results are and have 
been produced in wax. 

Gutta-percha seems to have been slighted, by the latter- 
day experimenters at least, probably on account of the 
fact that, like wax, it needs the most exacting care in 
handling to produce results which are really perfect. 
There is no doubt but that, for a few special cases where 
pressure can not be applied, gutta-percha is superior to 
wax compositions, but not in the ordinary reproduction of 
printing plates. 

In producing perfect electrotypes from wax molds it is 
first necessary to fully understand the nature of the mate- 
rial, the composition with which we are working. It is 
secondly necessary that we can manipulate it in working 
to the best advantage, and last that we do not spoil a good 
beginning by ill treatment later on. 

Nearly all of the molding compositions used at the 
present day are either wholly ozokerite or compounds with 
ozokerite as a basis, augmented by the addition of some 
resinous gums, which impart resilience or possibly elas- 
ticity to the composition and at the same time make it 
harder, insuring sharper contours. Beeswax being only a 
reminder of “ the good old days ” with the majority of elec- 
trotypers, we will not consider its use. The better grades 
of ozokerite are fully equal to and superior to many quali- 
ties of beeswax. That having the yellowish outside with 
the very decided green interior and melting about 175 
degrees is the best grade, although that melting at a few 
degrees higher is preferable to that of lower fusing points. 
Avoid zealously all grades of wax which are brown inside 
and show a marked flakiness when shaving a case slightly 
warm. While it is not the purpose of this article to 
expound any particular formula for the mixture of mold- 
ing compositions, we will advise the addition of some form 
of resinous gum even to new ozokerite on account of the 
improvement in the working of the material. Ozokerite in 
its virgin state lacks those properties of mobility and firm- 
ness which many of the resinous gums impart to it when 
added in proper proportions. All resins which are derived 
from trees of the “ Pinus’ family are generally brittle and 
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susceptible to influences of low temperatures; care is then 
necessary in the amounts of such gums added to our mold- 
ing compositions, especially in the colder weather, other- 
wise the molds are very liable to crack upon being washed 
out or even from standing. On the other hand, it is very 
desirable to have the composition become reasonably hard 
and firm when it has reached the temperature of the 
(atmosphere in the) room, consequently it is not advisable 
to add any form of oil to the wax and particularly com- 
pounds containing castor oil, which has neither hardening 
nor drying properties. In its stead, we have always advo- 
cated the use of petroleum jelly, petrolatum or vaseline, 
and this even very sparingly. The composition should 
have a reasonably high melting point, but when it has set 
or cooled, and particularly after the impression has been 
taken, the mold should be firm and hard, without becoming 
brittle. These conditions are necessary that it may with- 
stand the subsequent manipulations without damage or 
thickening, prior to the formation of the shell for its final 
protection. Another vital point that must be kept in mind 
is the fact that many times the solutions are worked at 
temperatures ranging as high as 100 degrees. Supposing 
that the melting point of our molding composition was 130 
degrees, produced by adding non-hardening oil, and if we 
were not coating the molds before going into the tubs. 
Before it would be possible to cover the surface with cop- 
per, the composition would soften to such a degree that 
the central portions would lose their sharpness if not 
becoming “runny,” so to speak. Some few workers go to 
the other extreme, making a composition which must have 
its melting point nearer if not quite 212 degrees. In trim- 
ming down molds made in this composition, the work must 
be done before it hardens, otherwise it will chip and break 
under the pressure of the knife. The molds must be 
trimmed as soon as made. This very hard composition is 
probably made by the addition of small portions of caustic 
soda to the wax, thus producing a tendency to saponifica- 
tion, but not enough of the alkali to produce a radical 
change in the nature of the wax. Beautiful sharp impres- 
sions can be made in this composition, but it is not in uni- 
versal favor. We do not know of its being actually used 
excepting by parties who (both) claim to be the origi- 
nators. 

Next in importance to the texture or structure of the 
composition, and of course, its manipulation, comes the 
preparation of the form. Cleanliness — scrupulous clean- 
liness — is absolutely imperative, both in the washing and 
leading of the form before pressing into the wax. The 
lines or etched portions of a cut must be clean or they soon 
fill and the bottoms print. In preparing half-tones for 
molding, after they have been washed, preferably with 
wood alcohol, dried with clean, soft rags (never cotton 
waste) and well brushed with fine molding, or, better, well 
polished with polishing lead, the surface should be gone 
over with a specially made wire brush, going well into and 
with the lines each way between the stipple, and thor- 
oughly working out the darker shadow parts. These pre- 
cautions will insure a duplicate virtually the depth of the 
original and in many instances the etching is not much 
more than through the enamel. 

In the preparation of type forms it is very bad prac- 
tice to throw a handful of lead on the type and rub it 
around with the hand, or to take a brushful and mop it 
over the face of the type until it is full to the faces of the 
letters. The contours of the type are bound to retain some 
lead, which detracts from the printing qualities of the 
plates. It is much better to take a small portion of lead 
up on the tip end of the brush, enough to go over the sur- 
face of the form sparingly, work it well over the form and 
carefully brush off the surplus into the containing dish 
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and not over the floor. These precautions insure prac- 
tically all the depth and good printing qualities to your 
duplicate plates that are possessed by the originals, either 
or both type and cuts. 

Next to care in preparing the form comes care in the 
preparation of the surface of the mold, and this alone is 
the critical point in the molding of fine half-tone cuts. The 
coating of black lead or whatever other medium is used 
for coating the surface of the wax preparatory to taking 
the impression, should be in the thinnest layer possible, 
because the thickness of this coating detracts from the 
printing qualities of the plate. The high lights appear 
thick and lifeless and the shadows only blurrs. It is pos- 
sible to lay a coating of black lead to quite a perceptible 
thickness on the surface of a wax mold, particularly of 
molding lead; then if there is crocus brushed over the 
lead coating, or if there is crocus and lead mixed it can be 
made much thicker. Suppose this coating to be from five 
to ten ten-thousandths of an inch in thickness on the sur- 
face of the wax mold; a half-tone of 150-line screen is 
pressed into this mold. The sharper and finer dots or the 
stipple of the high lights will partially penetrate this coat- 
ing into the wax, but it packs around the sides of the dots 
and into the depth or bottom of the etching, while in the 
shadows the wax can not possibly penetrate into the etched 
holes; they may fill with the coating, or the wax show 
some undefined relief, but there is no sharpness or defini- 
tion. When the mold has been finally brushed and put 
through the leading machine, the coating has been all 
removed, with the result that the stipple points are much 
enlarged, presenting uneven, ragged surfaces and the 
depth being far less than the original. The shadows will 
lack the well-defined etching of the original, presenting in 
their stead irregular, undefined depressions. Crocus 
Martis is one of the worst curses of the electrotype busi- 
ness and should be banished from the molding room, not 
only on account of what has been stated above but from 
force of other good reasons which, unfortunately, do not 
come within the scope of this article. If you criticize the 
molder he will tell you that the cut was perfectly clean, 
but he will not tell you how much he has detracted from 
the sharpness of the cut by putting as thick a layer of 
molding lead and crocus on the surface of his wax to be 
brushed away after the impression has been taken. This 
is a serious matter, which demands the careful thought of 
every electrotyper who is out for results. 

The temperature of the molding composition at the 
time of taking the impression is an important factor, and 
the proper distribution of the heat. The composition 
should be softer at the surface, consequently warmer, than 
at the back. If we lay the case back down to warm over 
a steam-table or other source of heat, the wax next to the 
metal of the case will be softer than at the surface. The 
result is that with type the letters will be found to be 
concaved in the plate and with cuts the wax will slide and 
tear at the sides. The softer the wax the greater its 
mobility. If the wax is softer at the case than at the sur- 
face and the entering of the form has a tendency to cause 
further hardening of the surface layers, the movement or 
action of the wax under applied pressure will be very 
unequal between the surface and the layers next to the 
case. The latter having greater freedom of movement 
owing to its greater mobility, being at a higher tempera- 
ture and consequently softer, the case, backed by the platen 
of the press, resists the direct pressure, and the softer 
wax must move in the direction of the least resistance, 
which is toward the sides of the case, where it rolls up 
along the guard-lines. If there happens to be a cut at the 
side of the form (or page) and it is not of sufficient depth 
(the lines) to hold the surface wax next to the cut, then 


it is forced over the cut and out under the guard-line, 
tearing away all the lines or shading of the cut from the 
point at which it starts. In the case of type the metal 
chills the wax as it enters and forces this harder stratum of 
wax down into the soft layers, which might be all right, 
causing no trouble if sufficient time were allowed for the 
lower layers to become fully hard or sufficiently set to 
have lost their mobility; but such slowness would not be 
profitable and is unnecessary, with intelligent warming of 
the mold. We are unfortunately molding with the speed 
required at the present day, and can only allow the press 
to set for a few seconds, when the form must be with- 
drawn from the wax; the result is, though possibly not 
apparent at the moment, that the words are generally 
concaved or dishing from end to end —that is, hollow in 
the middle of the word. The explanation is that the softer 
wax is compressed and the moment the pressure is relieved 
expands or rebounds in the direction of the least resist- 
ance, which is very naturally in the middle of a word. 
The spaces between the words act as chaptrels to the 
arches, holding the ends of the words firmly in place 
while the leads between the lines act as tierods, conse- 
quently the only portion of the surface susceptible to the 
reaction of the softer wax will be the middle of the words. 
They are forced outward in the mold or convexed, but of 
course will take the opposite or concave in the plate. If 
the mold has been properly warmed these defects will be 
impossible, because the wax is the softest at the surface, 
graduating from that to its hardest at the case. The form 
strikes the softer wax first, through which it is forced read- 
ily for the required depth, gradually reaching the harder 
wax, giving sharpness and definition to the face and at the 
same time forcing and packing the softer wax into the 
spaces and in turn building up the sharpness of the edges 
and corners. When pressure is withdrawn there is no 
reacting force between the surface of the mold and the 
case, for the wax and metal will be nearly the same tem- 
perature. 

It is, then, very important to thoroughly understand 
the composition with which we are trying to work, and in 
which we hope to produce results. It is important to have 
the composition elastic, resilient or mobile while it is soft 
and warm, but of a sufficiently high melting point to 
insure its becoming hard and firm quickly and before it 
has become too cold. On the other hand its composition 
must not be of materials which are easily fractured or 
ruptured when cooled to 60° F., otherwise molds could net 
be trimmed down which had stood for several hours. The 
thickness of wax on the case is very important. One- 
quarter of an inch is suitable for the general run of type 
work, three-sixteenths will be better for cut and half-tone 
work. Manipulating the press is very important. Gener- 
ally, different molders have very different methods. The 
simplest and most effective is to send the form into the 
soft wax sufficient to get a good depth and allow the press 
to rest for a few seconds only; then give it a second 
impression to give the face the desired sharpness. This 
time do not allow the press to rest under pressure, but as 
soon as the pump or screw, as the case may be, has come 
to a full stop reverse the power and release the pressure. 
Try these suggestions and note results. 





BRAIN STORMS. 


An Ohio lawyer says there is no such thing as a brain- 
storm. Lucky man; he never tried to get out a newspaper, 
and had half a column of type to fall out of the form and a 
belt break and the folder go fizz and the engine balk, all 
inside of forty-five minutes.—Attica Ledger. 
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Drawn by K. L. Moser, 
Gerlach & Schenck, Publishers, 


Vienna, Austria. 
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Drawn by Heinrich Lefler, 
Gerlach & Schenck, Publishers, 


Vienna, Austria. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 

All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 











MaAJseEstic BoND PAPER (8).— “ Will you please tell us 
who handles ‘ Majestic’ bond paper?” Answer.— Union 
Card & Paper Company, 27 Beekman street, New York. 

Dies FoR LABELS (11).—‘ Can you give us the address 
of a firm who makes dies for cutting irregular shaped 
labels?” Answer.— The Story Finishing Company, 209 S. 
Clinton street, Chicago. 

READY REFERENCE DICTIONARY (16).—‘“ What small dic- 
tionary is most suitable for quick reference in the print- 
shop?” Answer.— Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary; price, 
$5; for sale by The Inland Printer Company. 

LINOTYPE WORK FOR THE TRADE (12).—‘‘ Can you give 
us the names of two or three firms who do Linotype work 
for the trade?” Answer.— The Chicago Typesetting Com- 
pany, 337 Dearborn street, and the Peterson Linotype Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

PRINTERS’ SUPPLY House (5).—“ Will you kindly give 
me the name of a printer’s supply house located in Seat- 
tle, Washington, or San Francisco, California?” Answer. 
— The American Type Founders Company have a branch 
in both of these cities. 

SILICA SLATE (10).—“ Where can I buy imitation slate, 
i. e., boards, slate covered, which can be used for memo- 
randa. I know they used to be made in six and eight ply.” 
Answer.— This is a patented article called silica slate and 
is manufactured only by the New York Silica Slate Com- 
pany, New York city. 

POWDERED ASPHALTUM (4).—‘‘ Where can I purchase 
powdered asphaltum for mechanical relief? I have tried to 
obtain it at the inkmakers and paint stores, but they do not 
seem to know what it is.” Answer.— Powdered asphaltum 
can be obtained in bulk, 30 cents per pound, from Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Company, 328 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 

RECIPE FOR STEREOTYPE PASTE (6).—‘ Will you kindly 
give us a‘recipe for making stereotype paste that will make 
matrices like the enclosed samples?” Answer.— Two and 
one-half pounds starch; % pound flour; six ounces dex- 
trin; 2% gallons water; one ounce alum. Use Vivian’s 
backing powder, manufactured by Charles T. Vivian, Inter 
Ocean building, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING PREss (21).—‘‘ We desire a press for print- 
ing with engraved steel and copper plates. Kindly put us 
in communication with manufacturers of such presses.” 
Answer.— The following firms can supply you: Modern 
Machine Company, 214 Spruce street, St. Louis, Missouri 
(Baby Curtis Power Embossing Press); American Falcon 
Printing Press Company, New York Life building, 346 
Broadway, New York (Waite Die Press); B. Roth Tool 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. (The Roth Embossed Printing 
Press) ; Robert Mitchell Machinery Company, Grand River 
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and Stanton avenues, Detroit, Michigan (The New Mitchell 
Embosser) ; Schuchardt & Schiitte, 136 Liberty street, New 
York (Krause Printing and Embossing Press); C. R. 
Carver Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Carver 
Automatic Stamping & Embossing Press). 

Bor1NG HOoLeEs IN GLAss (17).—‘“ What instrument and 
acid should be used in boring a small hole in ordinary 


- window glass, hole to be about as large as the lead in an 


ordinary lead-pencil? I want to transfer pictures to glass 
and avoid use of frames by decorating glass and boring 
holes for hanging same.” Answer.— Use an ordinary 
twist drill and turpentine. 

EQUIPMENT FOR MAKING PHOTOGRAVURES (7).—“ Will 

you kindly inform us what houses supply equipment for 
the making of photogravures?” Answer.— F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company, 70-80 Cranberry street, Borough of 
Brooklyn, New York, New York; United Printing Machin- 
ery Company, 12-14 Spruce street, New York; Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Company, 29 Warren street, New 
York. : 
CARD INDEX SysTEM (1).—“ We are looking for a card 
system for keeping subscriptions and would be pleased to 
have the addresses of firms handling same.” Answer.— 
The following firms can furnish information regarding 
their systems: The Macey Company, 80 Wabash avenue; 
The Globe-Wernicke Company, 226 Wabash avenue, and 
the Rockwell-Wabash Company, 151 Wabash avenue, all of 
Chicago. ; 

MACHINERY FOR PRINTING ON LEAD-PENCILS (9).— 
“Please give me the addresses of manufacturers of 
machinery for printing advertisements on lead-pencils; also 
where the pencils can be obtained.” Answer.— George W. 
Swift, Jr., Bordentown, New Jersey, manufactures special 
machinery for this class of work. Pencils may be obtained 
from the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


Disk INKING PLATES (13).— “Can you tell me who 
makes double disk inking plates for presses, which will 
enable the printer to print one color on one side of the 
press and another color on the other side with one impres- 
sion? I do not know who invented it, but would like to 
know who makes them.” Answer.—The disk inking plates 
(Duplex color disks) may be obtained from the Chandler & 
Price Company, Cleveland. 


MACHINERY FOR PRINTING ON LEATHER (15).—“ We 
desire a press and process for printing on leather, both a 
deep impression on the leather only, and with gold leaf and 
aluminum dust.” Answer.— The following firms can sup- 
ply you with machinery for this class of work: Seybold 
Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio; Robert Mitchell Machin- 
ery Company, Detroit, Michigan; T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 
Company, 149 Franklin street, Chicago. 


PARAFFINING MACHINE (2).—“ Will you kindly tell us 
how to print on cards like the enclosed? The printing is 
evidently done first and the card treated with some prepa- 
ration after. We took an impression on the card, with the 
result as you will note.” Answer.— The specimen of stock 
you send us has been paraffined. The card should be 
printed first and then paraffined, as it will not take ink 
after it has been paraffined. Paraffining machines are 
manufactured and sold by the Fuchs & Lang Manufactur- 
ing Company, 29 Warren street, New York. 


PREMIUM FOUNTAIN PENS, Etc. (14).—‘“‘ We are look- 
ing for a cheap fountain pen to offer as a premium. Can 
you inform us as to the address of a firm making such 
pens, or a firm making a specialty of newspaper pre- 
miums?” Answer.— Cheap fountain pens may be obtained 
from the Laughlin Pen Company, Detroit, Michigan, and 
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the American Pen Works, 34 Clark street, Chicago. Kawin 
& Co., 260 Fifth avenue, Chicago, or The Novelty News, 
171 Washington street, Chicago, can supply you with 
premiums. 


STEEL-PLATE PRINTING (18).—“ Please tell me how to 
ink a die and then wipe the surplus ink from the face of die 
for steel die embossed printing. Is it necessary to use a 
special wiping paper and where can it be obtained?” 
Answer.— Apply the ink with a roller. Wipe off first with 
a piece of cheesecloth and then with the palm of the hand. 


FORMULA FOR TYPE MetTaL (19).—‘ Can you advise us 
as to whether there are any books published regarding the 
mixing of type metals for foundry and machine use?” 
Answer.— There is no book which publishes a reliable 
formula for mixing of type metal. As good a formula as 
we know of is: One thousand pounds lead, 350 pounds 
antimony and 275 pounds tin. 


C. B. Main, of Torrington, Connecticut, asks: “ What 
do you consider the best qualified school to teach ad. 
writing? Is it a subject that can be mastered by any- 
body with a common-school education?” A course in any 
one of the leading schools would be helpful, but the best 
school is that of experience. The best education a writer 
of good ads. could have is a common school education. Ads. 
which produce the greatest results are not those which 
display the broad education of the writer, but those which 
state in a-clear, simple and straightforward manner what 
it is desired to impress upon the reader. 


CoLLoTyPy (20).—“ Various importers send to Germany 
and get local post cards in colors at $10 to $12 for a single 
thousand. This is less than the cuts alone can be bought 
for in this country. An engraving house informs me that 
the Germans do this in quantities of thirty-two on by 
‘ Lichtdruck with lithographic colors.’ Will you be kind 
enough to explain this term? ” Answer.‘ Lichtdruck with 
lithographic colors ” is collotypy — printing from flat gela- 
tin films that are made variably hygroscopic (will absorb 
moisture more or less according to the image). Greasy ink 
rolled over the film adheres proportional to moisture; 
where the film absorbs no moisture, the ink adheres solidly, 
and where the greatest moisture exists, no ink adheres. 
The films are sensitized with bichromate of potash, which 
under strong light action hardens the gelatin, making it 
non-porous, and where the light does not reach the film, it 
remains porous. 





A CUMULATIVE JOB. 


A free-lance advertising writer, whose work has 
evoked much favorable comment, was asked by a manu- 
facturer to write a booklet advertising the latter’s prod- 
uct. The work was finished and delivered two days after- 
ward with the writer’s bill for $50. 

The manufacturer considered the price excessive, in 
view of the fact that the work was completed in so short 
a time, and sent for the ad.-writer. Holding the bill in his 
hands and staring at it as though he thought an explana- 
tion of the charge might be hidden between the layers of 
pulp, he asked the writer how long it took him to write 
the booklet. 

“Fifteen years,” replied the latter. 

The manufacturer gave the ad.-writer a curious glance, 
says a writer in the Western Monthly, mused a moment 
in silence, then smiled as though in sudden appreciation of 
the full meaning of the terse reply, and very deliberately 
took his pen and marked the bill “ O. K.” He had awak- 
ened to the fact that the laborer was worthy of his hire.— 
Office Topics. 
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AMICABLE SEVERANCE OF THE WOOD & NATHAN 
COMPANY FROM THE MONOTYPE COMPANY. 


The announcement of the amicable severance of the 
relations between the Wood & Nathan Company and the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company calls attention to the 
remarkable work of the Wood & Nathan Company and the 
Monotype Company during the period that these relations 
have existed. It is to be regretted that the business necessi- 
ties of these two companies demand this separation, as the 
names of the Monotype and the Wood & Nathan Company 
have become synonymous in the minds of the printers of the 
country. 

Probably there has never been more remarkable adver- 
tising or saleswork done for any machine in so short a time 
as has marked the work of Wood & Nathan. In the last five 
years the merits of the machine have been placed before all 
the book and job offices of the United States and Canada, 
and few indeed are those admirers of the art typographic 
who are not familiar with the examples of the Monotype in 
all kinds of intricate composition. 

The business sagacity of the Wood & Nathan Company 
was fortified by thorough practical experience as printers, 
and appreciating fully all that the printer has to contend 
with in satisfying his customers and acting as his adviser 
and friend they won not only customers but friends, who 
will regret that they will no longer see their names under 
the splendid specimens they planned and so admirably exe- 
cuted. 

During this period many improvements have been made 
in the machine, the most notable of which is the sixty-pica 
attachment, which enables the machine to compose and set 
matter sixty picas wide, perfectly justified; and also all 
measures less than this. Another important improvement 
is the display-type attachment, which enables the printer to 
cast display type up to and including thirty-six point size 
without in any way reducing its efficiency as a composing 
machine for all sizes of type, from five to fourteen point. 
This latter attachment has opened up a new field for the 
machine in the newspaper offices, the proprietors of which 
have not been slow to realize the advantage of being able to 
set advertisements up to sixty picas wide and cast the dis- 
play lines needed to complete the work. 

In introducing so novel a machine the officers of the 
company fully recognized that much opposition would be 
encountered and that prejudice would have to be overcome, 
and that if its customers were to get the best possible 
results out of their machines systematic steps must be 
taken to train operators and see that they profited by the 
instructions received. 

A special department was organized for handling the 
relations with customers and Mr. Wilfred Bancroft was 
made secretary and entrusted with the creating of an 
installation and maintenance department. Mr. Bancroft is 
eminently fitted by training and temperament for this 
work; a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology as a mechanical engineer, he entered the shops of 
the William Sellers Company, in Philadelphia, and filled 
every position from apprentice to shop foreman, which lat- 
ter position he held when the first one hundred Monotypes 
were built by that firm, under contract, and it was but nat- 
ural that, when the Monotype Company opened their own 
factory, he should be chosen to direct its practical opera- 
tion and handle the many intricate installation problems 
that were continually arising. 

The installation and maintenance department has pre- 
pared text-books for the instruction and guidance of oper- 
ators on both the keyboard and the casting machine, and 
organized a thorough course of instruction at the factory 
in Philadelphia, with an equipment of thirty-five machines 
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and four experienced instructors, and in addition main- 
tains branches in seven cities in charge of experienced 
representatives, who, with their assistants, are responsible 
for all Monotype users in their districts being satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

When the decision was made by the company to place 
their machines direct it was settled that the Monotype 


should be presented to prospective customers by experienced | 


men who thoroughly understood its possibilities — men 
who were prepared to take off their coats and make good 
any claims they made. The logical thing, of course, was 
that the functions of the installation and maintenance 
department should be extended, and therefore Mr. Wilfred 
Bancroft was made sales manager, with a sales depart- 
ment already under full sway and ready to do valiant 
service. 

Mr. Arthur Sillman, until that time assistant secretary, 
succeeds Mr. Bancroft as secretary. 

As a combined sales and installation department is 
something more than a one-man proposition, and Mr. Ban- 
croft is not built on lines that would allow of any new 
duties forcing neglect of the old or interfere with the devel- 
opment of his favorite — the maintenance department — he 
naturally looked for some one equally energetic as an 
assistant. Having come into the printing craft through the 
machine shop, it is but natural that he should look among 
the printing ranks for his aide-de-camp — one who knew 
the business from the ground up. Such a man he found in 
the person of Mr. Joseph Hays, who has become well 
known to the craft all over the country by the efficient 
work he has done in the board of trade movement. Mr. 
Hays was persuaded to give up his position as manager of 
the Printers’ Board of Trade of Philadelphia and secretary 
of the Philadelphia Typothete to become assistant sales 
manager of the Monotype Company. Mr. Hays’s action is 
particularly complimentary to the Monotype Company 
when it is considered that his close connection with the 
workings of the various composing-rooms and his residence 
in Philadelphia had made him fully conversant with the 
merits of the Monotype and given him the _ personal 
acquaintance of the officers of the Monotype Company and 
its policy. 

It is indicative of the progressiveness of this policy that 
it does not consider the sales department complete without 
a cost expert of Mr. Hays’s wide experience. He also con- 
tributes a thorough and extensive practical knowledge of 
the problems of the printing-office, gained during his for- 
mer service in the mechanical department of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and the business office of the Win- 
throp Press, together with the excellent educational work 
he has done in systematizing printing-offices throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Robert W. Swift, whose long connection with the 
installation department has made him well and favorably 
known to Monotype users, has been made assistant sales 
manager, and his experience as operator, Boston repre- 
sentative and special agent of the president will make him 
a pillar of strength to the sales department. 

The bringing of the sales department under the control 
of the Philadelphia office places all the departments of 
making and marketing the Monotype under one roof, at its 
factory, 1231 Callowhill street, from the receipt of the raw 
material to the final shipment of the finished machine and 
accessories. 

Mr. George J. Carter, whose many friends in both New 
England and Canada know his enthusiasm for the Mono- 
type, continues with the company. He is perhaps the dean 
of composing-machine salesmen, for his experience runs 
back to the early days of the Empire. Mr. E. P. Jennings, 
Jr., their former Chicago representative, and Mr. George 
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H. Herald, the present salesman in that territory, prevent 
Mr. Carter from being lonesome. 

Among the new faces in the combined sales and instal- 
lation department are Mr. William W. Hatch and Mr. C. A. 
Hartman. Mr. Hatch is not new to the Monotype business, 
as he has had several years’ experience as a keyboard 
operator and is well known in New York city, where he has 
been for many years a prominent member and earnest sup- 
porter of “ Bix Six.” It will thus be seen that the Mono- 
type Company’s sales and installation department presents 
a brilliant galaxy of experienced and practical men, such 
as has seldom been equaled in the printing trade, and is 
certain to produce results even more remarkable than the 
successes that the Monotype has already attained. 

It will be a source of pleasure to the friends of Mr. H. 
H. Snell, the chief inspector of the company, who has 
probably traveled more miles than any man alive, that he 
will have a prominent place in the new organization. 

With Mr. Greene in New York, Mr. C. M. Skerrett in 
Chicago, Mr. J. E. Lewis in Boston, Mr. Edward Cummins 
in San Francisco, Mr. R. L. Hunter in Nashville, and Mr. 
J. S. Reinhart in Toronto, Canada, the interests of Mono- 
type users will be well looked after. 





HE WANTED THE TYPE. 


The average customer of the printer generally wants 
a lot of his money, and when the order is of any conse- 
quence he is apt to put some strange conditions into the 
contract, all of them, of course, in his own favor. Some 
stipulate that corrections are not to be charged for, others 
stipulate for the right to refuse the job if it is not to their 
satisfaction, and some again insert subtle penalty clauses 
that put the printer in a tight place when it comes to pay- 
ment; but the most modest demand of all is that of the 
customer we have just heard of who specified that the 
type used to set his job should be left in the original pages 
and should become his property after his job was run off. 
We can not understand how this gentleman failed to 
include a demand for the press upon which it was run; 
likewise the machine upon which it was to be wire-stitched; 
and how about the compositor, the pressman, the feeder, 
the bindery-girl, and in fact everybody and everything 
used in the production of his job. Why this neglect? 
Considering that he had a real, honest job of printing to 
give out, and only specified that the “ type” should be his 
property, we feel that it is eminently proper for us to 
concur in the recommendation of a friend, who suggested 
that the gentleman take himself and his job of printing 
and his unique specifications to Colney Hatch, which place 
is famous for its institution containing inmates who fool- 
ishly believe every one else is as foolish as themselves.— 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





A FORGED PERMIT. 


Two salesmen who knew each other well happened to 
call on the same man at the same time, only to discover 
that his office door was locked. One of them suggested 
that they leave their cards sticking in the crack of the 
door. ‘ Not on your life,” said the other, “and I’ll tell 
you why. I once had a good customer, who had an office 
in one of the downtown buildings. One day when I called 
he was out and the office was locked, so I stuck my card 
in the crack, as you suggested. Not long after, a rival 
salesman blew in and saw my card. He wrote on the face 
of it just over my name, ‘I have been trying to find you 
for two days; now you can go to hell!’ All I could say 
never squared it with the customer, and the other fellow 
got the trade.”— Office Topics. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


G1BBS-BROWER COMPANY, sole agents of the Kidder 
Press Company, have moved into the new Smith-Gray 
Building at 261 Broadway, corner of Warren street, New 
York city. 

THE Cleveland Printing Company, Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, are desirous of revising their cost-keeping 
system, and would like to enter into correspondence with 
those printers who have up-to-date systems. 


THE National Paper & Type Company, 31 to 35 Burling 
Slip, New York city, announce that they have changed the 
name of their company from the National Type Company 
to the National Paper & Type Company. The management 
and ownership of the business continues as heretofore. 


Mr. F. E. Cotson, long and favorably known as a rep- 
resentative of the Barnhart Type Foundry Company, has 
severed his connection with that company and assumed the 
business management of Newspaperdom. Mr. Colson has a 
large circle of friends and is deservedly popular in the 
trade, and will make an acquisition to our bright contempo- 
rary. 

Ben F. BILiTer, managing editor of The Farmer’s 
Guide, Huntington, Indiana, has incorporated The Farmer’s 
Guide for $75,000, taking the department heads into part- 
nership. The incorporators are: Ben F. Biliter, John V. 
Morgan, H. Earl Young, Charles Raymond, Milton T. 
McKinley and Adolph Ackerman. The new concern will 
take over the business July 1. Mr. Charles L. Raymond, 
who has been with Mr. Biliter for the last twenty-five 
years, was a student in The Inland Printer Technical 
School in the Linotype department. 


OwING to the very rapid increase of their eastern busi- 
ness in the power motor and fan motor line, The Robbins 
& Myers Company, whose main office and factory are 
located in Springfield, Ohio, have recently moved their 
New York office and salesroom from 66 Cortlandt street to 
145 Chambers street, where they occupy a five-story build- 
ing. This new location provides splendid facilities for car- 
rying a larger stock and making deliveries promptly. The 
New York office will henceforth also look after all the New 
England trade and make deliveries from their New York 
stock. 


THE School of Printing was established in January, 
1900, by the North End Union, under the supervision of a 
number of leading master printers of Boston. It has had 
to demonstrate its purpose in practical results, and is 
gradually being recognized by those who realize the impor- 
tant needs in the trade of such a method of technical 
instruction. The aim of the School is to give fundamental 
and general instruction in printing-office work, and to offer 
young men, through a system of indentured apprenticeship, 
an opportunity to learn the things which are becoming 
each year more and more difficult for the apprentice to 
obtain in the restricted and specialized conditions of the 
modern workshop. The course of study embraces book, 
commercial and advertising composition, and platen press- 
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work. The School is supplied with hand and job presses, 
roman and display types of various styles, and the usual 
furniture and material of a modern printing-office. The 
School is continuous and pupils may enter at any time. 
The hours are identical with those of a regular workshop, 
from 7:40 A.M. to 5:45 P.M., excepting Saturday afternoon. 
The tuition fee for one year is $100. Applicants must be 
sixteen years of age or over. Further information may be 
obtained by addressing Samuel F. Hubbard, 20 Parmenter 
street, Boston. 

THE Tubbs Manufacturing Company, of Ludington, 
Michigan, :makers of printers’ wood goods, type, stands, 
cases, etc., have opened a warehouse and salesrooms in 
New York city at 536 and 538 Pearl street, one block from 
Broadway, where the products of the company are shown 
to the best advantage in their great variety. All orders for 
the East will be supplied from New York. Mr. C. W. 
Moore, for the past five years manager of the New York 
branch of Golding & Co., and who has a wide experience 
in supplying the needs of printers, is the manager for the 
New York house of the Tubbs Company. The company 
has also opened warehouses in London, England, and other 
foreign cities. 

THE business of The Cleveland Printing Company and 
The Gardner Publishing Company will hereafter be con- 
ducted under the name of The Gardner Printing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This change has been made for the reason 
that the business of the two companies can be handled 
more advantageously by one company. The Gardner Pub- 
lishing Company was the owner and publisher of Wood 
Craft, a monthly technical woodworking journal, the 
mechanical part of which was done by The Cleveland 
Printing Company. Their business has grown very rap- 
idly in the past two years and it promises to become one of 
the big trade journals of the country. The business of 
The Cleveland Printing Company is also increasing stead- 
ily, more machinery and equipment is being added from 
time to time and it is hoped to make this plant one of the 
largest and best in the Central West. G. H. Gardner, who 
has had the active management of the two companies, will 
continue in that capacity with The Gardner Printing Com- 
pany, as president and treasurer, and Mr. F. J. Staral, Mr. 
W. D. Frank, and Mr. L. L. Couzens will be associated with 
him as in The Cleveland Printing Company. Mr. R. I. 
Clegg will continue as editor of Wood Craft and Mr. S. R. 
Lewis in the business end of the paper. The offices and 
plant will occupy the entire third floor of the power section 
of The Caxton Building, Huron Road. Telephones Bell 
Main 852; Cuyahoga Central 7145. 

AT a meeting of the stockholders of the Thompson 
Type Machine Company, which was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, May 9, 1907, held at the 
offices of the company, 130 Sherman street, Chicago, May 
14, the following officers were elected: President, P. R. 
Hilton; vice-president and general manager, John S. 
Thompson; secretary, A. H. McQuilkin; treasurer, A. W. 
Rathbun. . Board of directors, P. R. Hilton, A. W. Rath- 
bun, John S. Thompson, B. W. Hills and E. M. Keating. 
The capital stock of the company, $100,000, was fully sub- 
scribed for and paid in, and the company has commenced 
the manufacture of its first lot of ten Thompson type- 
casting machines, which have already been contracted for. 
This is unprecedented in the introduction of a new device, 
and indicates how wide-awake printers have seized the 
opportunity of becoming the manufacturers of their own 
type. The feature which most interests them is the low 
cost of the Linotype matrices used in the Thompson Type- 
caster and the fact that these matrices are already on the 
market in large variety. Three cents per character, what- 
ever the face or size of body, or about $2 per font, appar- 
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investment in matrices, were they expensive, would soon 
exceed the cost of a machine. As the Thompson Type- 
caster employs any make of matrices, all sizes of type up 
to and including 36-point can be cast, and quads and 
spaces up to 48-point. Logotypes from Linotype matrices 
are also made up to four picas in length. The simplicity 
of the mechanism of this new sorts-caster is making a 
place for it in the composing-rooms of the foremost 
printing-offices. 


THE EDITOR. 

Mr. F. B. Howard, of the Enterprise, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, writes to THE INLAND PRINTER: “ The enclosed 
clipping is an address delivered by Richard E. Connell, 
of the Poughkeepsie News-Press, at a memorial service in 
the Presbyterian church in this city on the evening of 
May 19 in memory of John I. Platt, editor of the Pough- 
keepsie Eagle for the last thirty-five years, who died 
about two weeks ago. Mr. Platt was one of the best news- 
paper men in New York State. He had served in the 
State legislature and had been postmaster of Poughkeepsie. 
and had an unusually large acquaintance.” 

MR. CONNELL’S ADDRESS. 

“More is expected from an editor than from any 
other public man —for an editor, in the broadest sense, 
is a public man. He is expected to know, in time for 
to-morrow’s paper, what other men would take a week to 
look up. He is expected to be right, and can least afford 
to be wrong of all professional men. He must know 
society, have patience with its vanities and courage to 
attack its wrongs. He must know public men, and, in the 
nature of our political system, their reputations are often 
entrusted to his care. He is expected to be able to ‘ shoot 
folly as it flies,’ to distinguish truth from falsehood, and 
merit from humbug. He is expected to know what the 
schools are doing, and to be able to point out errors in 
education. The editor is the monitor of life’s school. The 
new discovery in science, to which some genius has given 
a lifetime of thought, is discussed and explained by the 
editor over night. When earthquake brought desolation 
to Charleston, it was an editor who not only described the 
scene in such a manner as to attract the sympathy and 
assistance of the whole world, but who also gave to science 
a memorable and valuable explanation of earthquakes and 
their causes. When flood devastated Galveston, it was-the 
editors of the country who at once called for the great 
work of relief, and gave forth information and thought 
upon the subject of floods which has materialized in the 
rehabilitation of Galveston on the same spot, but safe for- 
ever, it is believed, from the flood. 

“In time of peace, the editor is expected to cultivate 
that gentle spirit, and to enter with peace congresses into 
their fondest anticipations of The Hague. In time of war, 
he is expected to know what the war is about, the size and 
condition of the army and navy, the geography of possible 
battlefields, and to explain to an excited, anxious public 
the meaning and purpose of military maneuvers. 

“T mention these incidents because they are among the 
many things to which the editor whose memory we honor 
to-night contributed his share of work, thought and 
energy, thus participating in a conspicuous way, the way 
of the editor, in developments which now belong to the 
history of his time. But this is only the merest outline 
of what is expected by the public from an editor whose 
judgment is to be respected, whose pen is to be courted, 
or feared. He is expected to sacrifice more of his time, 
and the space which is his commercial asset, in unappre- 
ciated kindness, than any other business man. The editor 
is known in this world for what he puts in his paper. I 
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ently appeals to the printer, who can readily see that his 






trust that in that book kept by angel hands will be written 
against his memory and his name the manifold acts of 
kindness which he performs in what he keeps out of his 
paper. 

“When a man has been an editor for a half a century, 
words can not describe the interesting things to which in 
that time he devoted his mind. To have been an editor 
during the past fifty years, which mean so much in the 


‘advance of civilization, so much for humanity, so much 


for human liberty, so much for discovery — to have been 
an editor during those fifty years, was a privilege and an 
opportunity worthy of the best that could be in any man. 
To have borne the responsibility of taking a position on 
every public question during a lifetime, and to lie down 
under garlands of friendship, and with the benediction of 
public respect at the end of the conflict, is to have per- 
formed well the work of the editor. 

“Tt was given to Mr. Platt to work in a period in 
which editors made lasting impressions upon the country 
and its affairs. Although the world in which he was best 
known, the stage upon which he acted, was not so large 
as that over which editors like Greeley, Raymond, Bennett 
and Dana passed to fame, he still did his share in the 
public discussion of questions and conditions which gave 
them their opportunities. He would not permit his per- 
sonality to be lost in his work. He believed in the individ- 
ual force of the editor. This is why he is being referred 
to as an editor of the old school. He was proud to call 
himself an editor of the old school, for he had lived and 
worked through years of national stress and danger in 
which the old-school editors served their country and their 
generation well. 

“Tt is for those who knew Mr. Platt better than I to 
testify to the personality of the man which attracted his 
friends. It was impossible for any one to have lived in 
Poughkeepsie during his active years without knowing him 
as an editor and as a citizen. He was an editor with whom 
it was worth while to differ. He was a citizen whose own 
character, whose every-day life, gave him the right to 
discuss good citizenship in his paper. I know of no accu- 
mulated profits from his work which, in a commercial 
sense, may be cited as evidence of his success. I do know 
that he lived his life for his family, his home, and for as 
much good as he could do after the lights that he had. 
Such a life is enduring proof of the fact that men can 
plunge into great movements of their time, that they 
can be entrusted with great responsibilities, that much 
can be expected of them, and that they can, at the end of 
it all, leave to family and friends the heritage of a good 
name. 

“The poet whose province was the whole field of phi- 
losophy, says: 

We are such stuff dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep. 

“T refuse to be satisfied with this estimate of man. 
Made in the image and likeness of his Creator, man is 
more than the stuff of which dreams are made. The life 
which for fifty years has been devoted to any great work 
is not a little life, and, if it be rounded with sleep, it is 
that sleep which comes as blessed rest, God’s infinite peace, 
as a reward for tasks well done in His vineyard. No life 
that is useful can be little, for it has left its influence, it 
has contributed its strength to the world and to those who 
linger on until, upon their tired vision at the end of the 
night, shall break the eternal morning.” 





REPORTER — To what do you attribute your great age? 

OLDEST INHABITANT — I hain’t sure yet, sir. There be 
several o’ them patent medicine companies as is bargain- 
ing with me. 
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THE NUERNBERGER-RETTIG TYPECASTING 
MACHINE. 

The Nuernberger-Rettig typecasting machine, built by 
the Universal Automatic Typecasting Machine Company, 
at 32 South Jefferson street, Chicago, shown in the accom- 
panying figure, is an improved hand or power casting 
machine, largely on the model of the regular typefoundry 
casting machine, which is in use to-day in many foundries 
and for many years was the only practical machine pre- 
vious to the introduction of the automatic casting and 
dressing machines with which the large modern foundry 
is now fitted. 

Phillip Nuernberger, George Rettig and John West, the 
operative partners, are all men who have spent their lives 
in the typefoundries and hence, as professionals, know 
what is required for the successful, accurate and eco- 
nomical production of type, and it is therefore only 
natural that they should have fol- 
lowed the lines laid down by expe- 
rience in a lifetime of active work 
in type manufacture. 

The illustration shows the 
machine, which occupies about two 
feet square of floor space, is fitted 
with a gas melting pot and with 
regular molds and matrices, such 
as have made the majority of type 
in this country. 

The old casting machine was 
largely a development and it con- 
tained many things which, while 
not absolutely necessary, were 
adopted as economical conve- 
niences in a_ typefoundry 
which was operating with 
molds of varying sizes and 
machines made anywhere 
from ten to fifteen years 
apart. These have all been 
discarded in the production 
of the present machine and 
strict attention has been 
given to producing a machine 
that will make solid type 
from six point to three-line 
pica with absolutely inter- 
changeable molds and mat- 
rices of standard line and 
standard set. In doing this 
the mold block has been done 
away with and the mold is 
mounted directly on the vi- 
brating plate, being held in 
position by two hollow 
steady pins, threaded on 
their interiors to receive the screws which hold the mold 
in position. It is the regular typefounder’s mold, with the 
exception of a movable jet-piece, which is withdrawn by 
spring pressure as the mold leaves the pump and carries 
with it the jet, so that the type requires no breaking and 
no dressing to make it “ type-high.” 

The nick is in the foot of the mold, as in ordinary 
foundry type, and the jet is broken from the upper por- 
tion of the curve, so that the feet are perfectly formed by 
the mold, and when the jet is broken away by the expan- 
sion of the spring the type drops out perfectly formed. 

Matrices may be rented at $1 a day, and in such cases 
the time is computed from the time of delivery by the 
express company to the printing-office until the matrices 
have been delivered at the express office for return to the 


general office, a dated receipt being taken from the express 
company and showing in each instance how long the 
matrices have been held. Thus the printer is not charged 
with the matrices from the time they leave the general 
office, but only for the time during which they remain in 
his possession. Matrices may also be purchased and 
arrangements may be had to use matrices of other com- 
panies by making suitable holders to fit on the machine. 
The printer who has followed closely 
: this description of the arrangements will 
therefore see that this is the most direct 
and complete method of casting that has 
ever been placed within his reach, as exact 
foundry methods are followed and perfect 
type must be the result, with any ordinary 
care on his part. Indeed, with a few 
of these machines and a stock of 
matrices he would own his own type- 
foundry, as there is no rub- 
bing, breaking or dressing to 
be done, ihe type falling com- 
plete from the machine ready 
for use as soon as it is cool. 
The matrices will be sold 
for $25 per set of seventy- 
two, or they may be rented, 
as previously stated. The 
average product from the 
machine per hour is: 














Outsell a= | 


BODY. WEIGHT. 


6 point...... $ pounds. 
8 point...... 6 pounds. 
10 point...... S pounds. 
3S pont... .<% 10 pounds. 
3S poamt....«.: 12 pounds. 
24 point. <5... 12 pounds. 
30 point...... 14 pounds. 
36 point...... 14 pounds. 


A much greater out- 
put than this has been 
secured in the shops of 
the company, but we 
do not give the extreme 
output, as the test was 
conducted by _ skilled 
experts, while the ma- 
chine is designed for 
printers who have yet 
to become skilled in the 
casting business. 

The operation is 
quite simple. The 
metal will be properly 


THE NUERNBERGER-RETTIG TYPECASTING MACHINE. heated about three- 


quarters of an hour 
after lighting the gas. A thermometer in the pot shows 
when the metal has reached a casting temperature. With 
the mold set, the matrix in its proper place and the power 
turned on, the machine will then automatically turn out 
good type. 

Molds have been changed —that is, a six-point mold 
taken off, matrix taken off and thirty-six point mold put 
on, and the thirty-six point matrix inserted and the first 
casting made—in one minute and thirty seconds, no 
adjusting of the pump or any part of the machine being 
necessary. This, of course, is expert work; but any 
printer, after becoming reasonably familiar with the 
machine, should be able to change from one size of type to 
another in three minutes. 

Another important feature is that in each instance the 
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metal is forced straight from the pump into the matrix, 
thus insuring sound faces. This is the foundry method 
and it is needless to say it is the only correct one. 

As the jets are on the molds, each size of type is there- 
fore fitted with a jet which will insure a full and free dis- 
charge of metal into the mold in a manner sufficiently 
rapid to get it in and put pressure on it before it chilis. 
This is another point which has an important bearing on 
the production of solid type, for if the metal can not be 
forced into the mold rapidly enough to prevent chilling, 
the production of sound type that will stand wear becomes 
difficult, if not impossible. It will thus be seen that with 
all the important points looked after in this manner, we 
have a machine which the ordinary printer may be able to 
run with less trouble (and certainly with less experience 
necessary) than if he were attempting to learn press- 
work, or even to lock up forms, as a_man is sent with the 
machine to: instruct the purchaser in its use. 

The temperature of his metal is shown him by the 
thermometer. The pump needs no adjusting for the 
various sizes. The molds are standard and must be posi- 
tively closed and locked before casting may go on and 
can not open until the mold has left the pump, so that 
there is no chance for casting wrong sizes. With prop- 
erly aligned matrices squarely fitted, it therefore becomes 
merely a question of melting his metal, holding it at the 
proper temperature according to the thermometer, and 
operating the machine until he has a sufficient quantity 
of type to suit his purpose. 

Looked at in this way, the production of his own type 
is robbed of its terrors and becomes a very attractive and 
economical proposition for the printer, be he one thousand 
miles or ten squares from the typefoundry. 





A MARTYRDOM OF ENGLISH. 


A question that has puzzled editors for many years is 
answered, at least in part, in “A Report on the Examina- 
tions in English for Admission to Harvard College,” now 
published by three gentlemen who are instructors in Eng- 
lish at Harvard. 

Most of the young men who apply to newspapers for 
employment as reporters are recent graduates of colleges 
or universities, and desperate editors have long torn their 
seanty hair and wondered where and how these gentlemanly 
youths have learned to maltreat the poor old English lan- 
guage so diabolically. Now the secret is out. “ Prep.” 
school is the place. 

This, at least, is the conclusion that Harper’s Weekly 
draws from reading the awful verbal tangles perpetrated 
by carefully tutored boys seeking admission at Harvard. 
Ample official warning is published that “ no candidate will 
be accepted in English whose work is seriously faulty in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, or division into para- 
graphs.” Yet the martyrdom of the language goes on. 
Some of the tortures inflicted upon it are more ingenious 
than any invented by the Grand Inquisition. 

Of course, it is a trifle exacting to expect high standing 
in English from busy young gentlemen whose energies are 
chiefly employed in running, jumping, swimming, rowing, 
field and track games, baseball and football; yet one won- 
ders how even they can contrive to invent such brainstorm 
effects as these: 

“Tmagine how severe a blow feels when your only 
amiability is abducted in a manner as Jessica was taken.” 

“T like Shakespeare very well, and have read most of 
his Waverley Novels.” 

“‘ Addison passed his early life in the place in which he 
was born. It was situated a little way from Harvard Col- 
lege on what was then called Tory’s Row. He was edu- 
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cated by a private tutor, and, at the age of sixteen, entered 
Harvard College. He had no rooms at the college, but 
lived at his own home. The beauty of the country around 
his place afforded him many topics for his books.” 

“The ‘ Autocrat’ was full of fresh ideas, and, in the 
main, little stunts of pleasant nonsense.” 

“ His younger brother was kind of jealous of Godfrey’s 


_ life.” 





GENERAL LAWSHE WILL ENFORCE LAW AS HE 
FINDS IT. 


A. L. Lawshe, who has succeeded Edwin C. Madden as 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, is another example 
of a country publisher working his way up in the political 
world. Born in Somerset, Indiana, in 1860, he went to 
Converse in 1883 and began the publication of the Journal, 
which he managed for thirteen years, serving meanwhile 
in various public offices, including that of postmaster. 

In 1897 he was appointed Deputy Auditor of the Post- 
office Department, and has been in the Government service 
ever since. His work in auditing the postal accounts in 
Cuba resulted in the exposure and conviction of E. G. 
Rathbone and C. W. F. Neely. 

For seven years Mr. Lawshe audited Government 
accounts in the Philippines, a task at once laborious and 
delicate, for during the time when it was performed the 
establishment of a civil government was going on and a 
close supervision had to be kept over vast expenditures. 

Mr. Lawshe was chairman of the board having charge 
of the Philippine exhibit at the St. Louis Fair in 1904. In 
accepting Mr. Lawshe’s resignation as auditor for the 
Philippine Government, Secretary Taft spoke in high 
praise of his services. 

Asked about his policy in relation to second-class mail, 
the new Third Assistant Postmaster-General said: 

“T can hardly say that my policy has been formed, as 
yet. I will first have to go through the records and see 
what has been done before I can say what ought to be done 
in the future. But, broadly speaking, I can say that such 
policy as I shall have will consist in administering the law 
as I find it. 

“There has to be the application of common sense in 
the interpretation of any law, and I believe when the pub- 
lishers of the country find that no legitimate publication 
has anything to fear from this department they will not 
be uneasy. A lawbreaker always has ground for appre- 
hension, but not those who do not violate the law. 

“Tt is too early to go into details as to what I propose 
to do, although I find there is a wide impression through- 
out the country that I am to create a radical change of 
policy. Many letters from publishers indicate that. 

“T can not say what will be done, as I have not yet 
had time to inform myself. This much is true, however. 
I have been a newspaper publisher in a small way myself, 
and can, I think, look at these questions from the stand- 
point of the publisher.” 

Mr. Lawshe is tall and broad-shouldered, athletic in 
build and frank in manner. His home is in Wabash, 
Indiana.— Fourth Estate. 





THE STRAGGLER. 


There’s the man behind the gun 
Who thus his country serves, 
The man behind the throttle 
Keen-eyed with iron nerves; 
But the man who’s most behind 
The one who never climbs, 
Is he who will not advertise 
The man “ Behind the Times.” 
— G. H. Kerr, in Printers’ Ink. 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


Address delivered by Mr. Herman Ridder, President of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, at Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s residence, 


Friday evening, April 5, before the National Civic Federation, but owing 
to Mr. Ridder’s inability to be present, his son, Mr. Bernard H. Ridder, read 
the following paper, which was prepared with the kindly assistance of Mr. 
John Norris. 

Arbitration has secured industrial peace for two hun- 
dred members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, employing four-fifths of all newspaper labor. 
In six years there has not been a strike-or cessation of 
work in any of the union composing-rooms of our associ- 
ation. There has not been a single disagreement which 
has not been amicably adjusted. We are glad to report 
that agreements just signed provide for a continuance of 
that happy condition for an additional period of five years. 
Neither employer nor employee has been subjected to the 
wasting effects of warfare; both sides have been gainers. 
The publishers are paying higher wages. The unions are 
treating the publishers with greater respect, greater cau- 
tion, greater justice. Both sides are pleased. Our prin- 
cipal gain is not in the troubles we have settled, but in 
those we have prevented. Our labor commissioner 
reported that the past year had been the most quiet one 
of our history. There had been steady improvement of 
labor conditions and an increase of peaceful methods. We 
know of no other combination of employers which has 
succeeded in perfecting a great pact with the labor unions 
and in maintaining entirely satisfactory relations. The 
probable explanation of this outcome and our good fortune 
in the matter, lies in the fact that our employees are 
more intelligent than any other grade of labor and are 
more appreciative of what is right. These unions take 
pride, not in the number of strikes they have ordered in 
newspaper offices, but in the number of days’ work they 
have provided for their members, and in the fact that they 
have in their ranks many skilled men to whom employers 
pay more than the scale to retain their services. These 
unions pride themselves that their word is their bond and 
that their treasuries and authority are behind their agree- 
ments. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association is a 
voluntary organization of 270 papers, covering every con- 
siderable city of the Union. It has no power to compei 
any member to act, outside of his own volition. We employ 
compositors, stereotypers and mailers who work under 
our International Typographical Union agreement. We 
employ pressmen who work under our agreement with the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 
We employ photoengravers who work under an agreement 
with the International Photo-Engravers’ Union. These 
national agreements with labor organizations are not labor 
contracts. They simply provide a way by which each 
individual publisher may secure arbitration without inter- 
ruption to his business, the national labor organization 
with which the contract is made by each publisher, guar- 
anteeing the performance of all its contracts by unions 
under its jurisdiction; in other words, it underwrites local 
arrangements. Those agreements have stood the practica! 
test of time and are of wide application under an extreme 
range of conditions. They are workable. 

At the outset, we recognized labor unions. We dealt 
with labor representatives, realizing that when we did so 
we ceased to recognize the individual, but in doing so we 
increased the responsibility of the union and the union 
admitted its obligation. We accepted the closed shop. We 
substantially accepted the eight-hour day. We assumed 
that arbitration is possible only when the parties in dis- 
pute approach the question in a fair and conciliatory way. 
We had interests in common and we dealt on the basis 
that we were not members of hostile classes. We have not 


wrangled over trifles. We have explained our relative 
positions and have avoided many difficulties which arise 
from haughtiness. We have studied patience. We knew 
that the labor question was full of complications, and that 
the leaders*of the union must exercise great patience and 
tact in controlling the men who elect them to office. We 
started out to promote a better understanding between the 
association and our employees. We established a labor 
bureau and elected a commissioner with manifold duties. 
He assisted in settling labor disputes. He worked to 
secure the: appointment of joint national arbitration com- 
mittees for the adjustment of labor troubles that could not 
otherwise be settled. He obtained data upon all subjects 
pertaining to the mechanical work of newspapers. Pub- 
lishers were thereby equipped to deal intelligently with 
the unions. We cultivated friendly relations with the 
organized wage-earners. Our commissioner attended their 
conventions and addressed them. He did so every year. 
Their presidents came to our conventions annually and 
talked to us. They send to our commissioner regularly 
the proceedings of their conventions, the copies of their 
official organ and their reports. Our dealings have been 
marked with courtesy, promptness and fairness. Disagree- 
ments have occurred and diametrically opposite views have 
been held, but we have always managed to arrive at some 
sort of understanding which, while not altogether satisfac- 
tory, has prevented friction and trouble. 

The first contract became effective May 1, 1901. It 
was a tentative agreement with the International Typo- 
graphical Union for one year to settle differences arising 
from existing contracts. At the end of that period we 
entered into a second agreement for a term of five years, 
adding an important provision for the arbitration of 
wages and hours in new scales. In the settlement of each 
dispute we arranged to try, first, conciliation, then local 
arbitration, and, finally, national arbitration. It is grat- 
ifying to report that more than half of the new scales 
were settled by conciliation. 

Our third agreement, which begins May 1, 1907, and 
continues for five years, covers wages, hours and working 
conditions. In it we have attempted a radical departure, 
new at least on this side of the ocean, though we under- 
stand it has been tried successfully in England. We are 
doing away with the third man in arbitration. We think 
it is an advance step. Usually, the third man has been 
unfamiliar with the publishing business. His decision has 
been more or less of a compromise, and it has been 
described as a “ hit or miss” affair. The tendency of arbi- 
tration with the third man is toward a compromise, but 
without any definite or established principle. We have 
aimed at the perfect equality of both sides in the settle- 
ment of any controversy that might arise, the final judg- 
ment to be rendered by three representatives of each 
national body. If this new arrangement meets our require- 
ments, then we will have brought the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes to an ideal plane. 

In working out the amicable adjustment of our differ- 
ences we encountered in 1903 a difficulty because we did 
not have a code of procedure which would guide and gov- 
ern arbitrators in passing upon questions. Ultimately a 
draft was formulated and adopted which facilitated work 
and minimized the occasion for disputes. Later on we 
were confronted by the advocates of the sympathetic strike. 
It was contended that our contract could not prevail if a 
newspaper had a dispute with a union that was affiliated 
with those under agreement. When this position was 
taken by the unions we refused to make any agreement 
to do other than pay the scale, and because of our firmness 
in that respect the sympathetic strike idea was abandoned. 

It is true that under arbitration neither side has 
obtained what it thought it was entitled to receive, but we 
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have maintained friendly relations at all times. We have 
produced our newspapers without interruption, and our 
employees have had the opportunity of work uninterrupted 
by strike or lockout. The recognition of the principle of 
arbitration has tended to increase the stability of invest- 
ment in newspaper property. Its chief value has been the 
means it afforded us for the settlement of minor conten- 
tions which formerly caused infinite trouble, often leading 
to destruction of property, enormous losses of wages and 
the engendering of passion. Our payments for the main- 
tenance of our special standing committee have been pay- 
ments for industrial insurance, just as we pay for fire and 
accident insurance. 

We look forward to the day when the unions will real- 
ize that all union men should be proficient in their work 
and of good moral character in order that publishers may 
not want other than union men. 





WOOD ENGRAVING AND POSTER-BLOCK CUTTING. 


A recent book of thirty-six pages bearing the above 
title has just come from the press of Dawbarn & Ward, 
Limited, London. It is No. 7 of the “ Useful Arts Series.” 
The authors are Charles Godfrey Leland, M. A., etc., and 
Thomas Bolas, F. C. S., ete. The book is 6% by 7% inches. 
Its make-up is novel; it breaks away from conventional 
lines in the omission of the usual title-page, and substitutes 
a colored insert and combined title and introduction page. 

Heretofore the art of wood engraving has quite gen- 
erally been considered as limited to the professional xylog- 
rapher, but in this interesting volume, Messrs. Leland and 
Bolas open another field of effort for the ubiquitous ama- 
teur in a very lucid manner. 

In support of the contention that the art is open to the 
amateur, they quote from the book, “ A Practical Manual 
of Wood Engraving,” by W. Norman Brown, London, 
1886; Crosby, Lockwood & Co., by saying, “ The author of 
the best elementary treatise on this subject indeed remarks 
that it is ‘a matter of wonder and surprise that the beauti- 
ful and ancient art of wood engraving, or xylography, has 
not been more extensively practiced among amateurs of 
both sexes than it has been,’ basing his remarks on the 
attractions of the finished work.” 

Aside from this interesting proposition, a novel adapta- 
tion is described in detail, and it must be confessed there is 
a large element of plausibility in the reasonable assertion 
on page two, that “it has a value beyond all expression, 
greater than its material result, and this is in its extraor- 
dinary aid to the accuracy and perfection of drawing which 
it invariably induces. If we take two pupils of an age, and 
in the same number of lessons give one, let us say, a lesson 
in drawing every day, and the other a lesson in drawing 
one day, another in wood engraving on the next, it will be 
found in a few months, or even weeks, that the latter is 
very far in advance of the former. For the eye is thereby 
compelled to take such careful note of the minutest detail 
of accuracy, of the drawing of clean lines and the blend- 
ings of shadow, such as none save an artist can catch even 
in nature itself. Therefore, I would earnestly beg all stu- 
dents of the minor arts to practice wood engraving, assur- 
ing them that they will learn more in a week by working at 
the block than in years of looking over portfolios and gal- 
leries, or reading essays and books.” 

“The Art in Outline,” “ Early Examples,” “ Inexpen- 
sive Outfit,’ “Wood for Engraving,” etc., treat of the 
respective subjects in a very clear manner. The book as 
written is quite free from technical verbiage, and no 
beginner need fear to undertake this fascinating pastime. 

Numerous insert plates are used, in fact the entire book 
is well illustrated. Engravings are shown which point out 


the successive stages of the actual work, from the practice 
of tinting, outlining, etc., to a finished engraving; the tools 
used, how manipulated, etc., also receive attention. 

From the name, a section devoted to “poster” or 
placard cutting is an obvious part of the book. All com- 
plexity is avoided, and the student is directed toward prac- 
tical attainment. 

A Section on Lino Cuts, by Charles E. Dawson, is repro- 
duced from The Process Engravers’ Monthly. This method 
is quite novel, as Linoleum, what is known as Cork lino, is 
used instead of wood. The many results shown as speci- 
mens prove the basis of this simple process is one that can 
be easily acquired and mastered by any one of average per- 
sistence, and many pleasing and profitable productions 
made which can be used for book or pamphlet covers, post- 
ers, etc. Quaint embellishments can quickly be made for 
an artistic form of hand bills, ete. 

The book is sold for 50 cents, postpaid, by The Inland 
Printer Company. A very useful alphabetical index on 
“ Utility Books ” is inserted at the end of the volume. 





THE ART OF THE PRINTER. 


The Apprenticeship Bulletin, Boston, has the following 
regarding the apparent apathy of the employees of the 
printing trade to the importance of higher education in 
the tenets and variations of their craft. It points to the 
duty of the employer in awakening them to a sense of the 
necessity for study, and incidentally to the fact that the 
best men of the next decade must be got from, or rather 
through industrial education: ‘“‘ There is no more honor- 
able occupation than that of the printer; he is the con- 
servator of the world’s learning; the service which he 
renders to his generation is to make the experience and 
accumulated wisdom of every past age accessible to all. 
His is a calling requiring education and intelligence in a 
high degree. In relative importance the printing trade 
ranks among the half-dozen leading manufacturing indus- 
tries in the value of its product. 

“Yet it is the printing art alone, which is not only a 
great industry, but one of the truly great moral forces in 
the world, that is wholly neglected in education. College 
directors have ignored it; public-school officials have looked 
upon it as an inferior mechanical trade, the pursuit of 
which was recommended to boys who were considered not 
bright enough to do something else; private educational 
and other institutions which have paid any attention to 
teaching the trade have usually done so under the guise of 
‘schools,’ wherein they might at a low cost secure their 
own printing. 

“ Not until the past few years has there been in this 
country any serious attempt to give instruction in matters 
pertaining to the printing craft, and these efforts have 
been devoted chiefly to rudimentary instruction. An ambi- 
tious compositor who wishes to learn something more than 
rule-of-thumb methods —to study principles of design as 
applied to his work, to cultivate his taste in the treatment 
of type-faces, to analyze his own work and compare it 
with recognized standards of quality—has no other 
recourse except to pick up, piecemeal, what knowledge he 
may find here and there. In the case of the pressman 
there is even greater dearth of systematic instruction 
than for the compositor, either in the workshop or else- 
where. A lesson in taking down or erecting a press, even 
of the commonest style, is a rare experience; while the 
chemistry of paper and of inks is a dark secret that may 
never be but partially understood. 

“Writers in trade journals, master printers, and others 
have been crying out loudly at this lack of means for 
furthering education in a trade as important as printing. 
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Almost invariably those who deplore this condition have 
assumed that there were many ambitious workpeople who 
wanted instruction of this sort; beginners and more 
advanced printers who wished to learn more about their 
trade than they could find in their every-day work, and 
who were willing to spend time and effort to acquire this 
knowledge. That this assumption has little foundation in 
fact may be testified to by any one interested in promoting 
trade schools, technical classes, or lectures on the subject 
of printing and the allied industries. 

“What is the matter with the printer? Is he so well 
satisfied with his own attainments that it is not worth his 
time to learn what others have to say about occupations 
identical or closely related to his own? Or has he any 
interest in his trade after the clock strikes the close of 
the day’s work? In individual cases there are no doubt 
plausible excuses for this indifference toward these lec- 
tures. The question naturally arises, ‘How can printers 
be induced to attend lectures designed for their benefit? ’ 

“Tt is only fair, however, to say that this indifference 
toward means for promoting the art of printing is not 
absolute, and that there are a few printers who are giving 
serious effort to the advancement of this phase of the 
industry. While, on the surface, these efforts seem to 
make small showing, there is a constantly growing senti- 
ment which is crystallizing into a definite, concerted 
movement; and when the great body of printers can be 
made to realize how closely such educational influences 
affect their individual welfare they will have enterprise 
enough to patronize and promote such lectures, classes and 
schools. 

“Right here seems a good place to suggest that employ- 
ing printers have it in their power to institute a whole- 
some interest in lectures of this sort, by showing them- 
selves at such events, and by encouraging, or even insist- 
ing upon, their employees attending them. This is espe- 
cially important with regard to the younger workman. 
Under the influence of shop tradition he is apt to think 
that all the knowledge worth while is contained within the 
workshop, and that there is little to learn from men who 
have not become professionally cross-eyed from close con- 
tact with the composing stick and the ink roller. The 
study of drawing and of color, of the old master printers, 
and of notable work from other establishments, is a matter 
of legitimate interest to every printer. The time is at 
hand when employers should insist upon some knowledge 
of these things on the part of every workman who asks 
for the salary of a journeyman compositor or pressman. 
To be a good printer means more than to be a typesetter 
or a pressfeeder; it should imply intelligence, professional 
pride, and a healthy interest in all things that make for 
industrial, social and intellectual progress.” 





OPPOSED TO COSTLY TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


A teacher in a Tucker county (West Virginia) public 
school received the following letter the other day: 

“ Sir — Will you in the future give my son easier soms 
to do at nites? This is what he’s broughi hoam two or 
three nites back: If fore gallons of bere will fill thirty-to 
pint bottles, how many pints and half bottles will nine 
gallons of bere fill? Wel, we tried and coud make nothing 
of it at all, and my boy cried and laughed and sed he didn’t 
dare to go back in the mornin without doin it. So I had to 
go an buy a nine gallon keg of bere, which I could ill afford 
to do, and then we went and borrowed a lot of wine and 
brandy bottles. We filled them, and my boy put down the 
number for an answer. I don’t know whether it is right or 
not, as we spilt. some while doin it. 

“ P, S.— Please let the soms be in water, as I am not 
able to buy any more bere.”— Exchange. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 
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THERE are paper specimen books and paper specimen 
books, but that of the James White Paper Company, 210 
Monroe street, Chicago, possesses features unlike any 
other in the trade. The book is comprehensive and is 
therefore a large one, 22% inches long, 9 inches wide, 6 
inches deep, and weighs twenty-five pounds. It has a com- 
plete reference index on the thumb-index system so that 
the whole array of contents is disclosed on raising the 
cover, which, by the way, has a double hinge for greater 
convenience in making reference. The back cover is extra 
heavy and is bound in thick dark green velveteen corduroy, 
so that the book can rest on any polished surface without 
danger of injuring it. New items in cover-papers and in 
book paper have been added to this latest specimen book, 
making a total of 264 additions. The various samples 
have important value in that handsome designs are 
imprinted in various color effects, giving suggestive hints 
to both customer and printer. Eight leaves of the well- 
known multi-color charts have been added. These charts 
have been long out of print but are in steady demand, and 
incorporated in this work have a pronounced and appro- 
priate interest in connection with the 1,372 items shown. 
The work is not designed for general distribution; its 
great expense precludes this. A charge of $7.50 is made 
for it, which is its cost price. 





THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BROWN FOLD- 
ING MACHINE COMPANY. 


N this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
found a sixteen-page insert of the Brown Fold- 
ing Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania. 
The insert in question illustrates only a par- 
tial number of the great variety of styles of 
paper-folding machines manufactured by this 





company. 

As an advertisement it leads and stands at the head of 
all efforts upon the part of any manufacturing concern in 
this country — we mean in the sense of a single advertise- 
ment in a technical journal pertaining to any line of 
machinery. 

The Brown Folding Machine Company is the oldest 
continuous advertiser of paper-folding machinery of any 
concern in that line of manufacture. They have been 
represented in our columns for over twenty-two years, and 
have always had something new and up-to-date to place 
before our readers. 

In 1882, the original Brown Folder Company, as it was 
then called, commenced business. There were two broth- 
ers by the name of Hirt and Richard Brown who com- 
prised the partnership. The capital invested did not 
exceed $4,000. A short time afterward Mr. Wellington 
Downing, of Erie, Pennsylvania, was induced to purchase 
a one-quarter interest, and to become active manager. 
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After about three years’ time, Mr. Downing purchased the 
Hirt interest, reorganized the concern’s affairs and, as a 
firm name, adopted that of the Brown Folding Machine 
Company. 

The business commenced to grow at once, and has con- 
tinued to do so. Mr. Brown remained as a partner until 
ten years ago, when Mr. Downing purchased his interest. 
The present company is a chartered concern with a capital 
of $100,000. 

During the past month, plans have been drawn, ground 
broken and a contract let for an entire new plant. The 
new works will be the largest in the country given to the 
sole purpose of manufacturing folding machinery. Every 
modern appliance will be used in its equipment. All 
machines will be run by separate motors. A complete 
plant for generating electricity for power and light will 
be installed. The building will be 135 by 135, one story, 
and 45 by 135 as three stories, and practically fireproof. 
The style of architecture will be such as to resemble a 
modern business block rather than the usual shop design. 

Since 1882, as previously mentioned, Mr. Downing has 
been connected with the concern, and it is due to his per- 
sonal efforts that the progress attained has been secured. 
It was hard work at first to introduce new ideas. What is 
now known as the “ drop-roll marginal feed system,” was 





WELLINGTON DOWNING, 


Manager Brown Folding Machine Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


an innovation upon the part of the Brown Folder Com- 
pany, and its value scouted by the majority. The old point 
method of feeding has been the only way to do things 
right for many years, consequently it takes much arguing 
to even secure a trial to-day; the point feed is a thing of 
the past. 

The drop-roll feed was first used on newspaper and 
periodical machines, and having given satisfaction in that 
direction the next step was to apply it to a higher class of 
work, such as books, catalogues, ete. Good register was 
necessary, something much better than was secured in 
folding newspaper, and new ideas advanced in construc- 
tion. Automatic side registers were employed that gave 
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the desired end. Then came the next step, how to over- 
come “buckling,” something the old point machines could 
not do. Mr. Downing soon met this obstacle by inventing 
the “head perforator,” so that it is now possible to fold 
heavy coated stock either as a sixteen, twenty-four or 
thirty-two page section without “ buckling.” 

Of course when it became demonstrated that the 
“marginal feed” was a “go,” all kinds of demands were 





FIRST DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN BOOK FOLDER PLACED IN CHICAGO, 


made for its use in various styles of machines. Having 
proven itself profitable in single machines it became desir- 
able to embody it in the construction of double sixteens, 
etc. This was soon done and as an evidence we produce 
an illustration of the first drop-roll double-sixteen book 
folder placed in Chicago. Two of these machines were 
sold to the firm known as Donohue & Henneberry, and 
attached thereto were the two first automatic feeders on a 
folding machine in Chicago. This was prior to the World’s 
Fair of 1893. 

The Brown Folding Machine Company never ceases to 
anticipate the legitimate wants of the trade, and are 
always advancing new ideas to meet each demand of the 
printing and bookbinding trades. They have made paper- 
folding machinery their one speciaity, never deviating 
from the rule that it was better to do one thing and do it 
right than attempt too many things and make a failure. 

Mr. Downing’s idea is to keep making his machines 
better and better, where there is a chance to do so, recog- 
nizing the fact that a customer is willing to pay the price 
if he gets what he pays for. To give more than the con- 
tract calls for has been his way of doing business, and to 
it is due much of the success of his company. 

The business of the company has been on the constant 
increase. Shipments are made to nearly every part of the 
world. In foreign countries, England, France, Australia, 
South America, New Zealand and India have given their 
patronage. 





A MONEY-MAKING SIDE LINE FOR PRINTERS. 


Modern methods of advertising, be it for a local, state 
or national political campaign, church, lodge, or social 
functions, oy for creating interest in merchandise or other 
products, call for emblems, buttons and other novelties to 
supplement the usual printed matter. The printer is ordi- 
narily the first man consulted as to where these novel- 
ties may be obtained and the order is frequently placed 
through him. He may get a small commission for his serv- 
ices or he may not. We have been supplying the trade 
with these novelties for years. We know just what is 
required and how the goods should be made. We are now 
ready to place before the printing trade simple, inex- 
pensive, effective and easily operated machines for making 
these novelties, so that the printer can add to his profits 
and increase his efficiency in his community by being 
equipped to meet every requirement of his customers in 
this line. His own ingenuity and taste will find a new and 
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congenial field of development, and by the aid of the 
machine and supplies which we are offering he can: give 
his own advertising an originality and force that of itself 
would pay for the small outlay necessary. 

Printers interested in this announcement should write 
to the Parisian Novelty Company, 161 South Canal street, 
Chicago, and ask for their Machinery and Supply Cata- 
logue, No. 21. Printers are requested to write for these 
catalogues on their business stationery. 





SAWING TO POINT MEASUREMENT. 
Prominent among the time and labor saving devices 
for the printer is the Miller Saw-Trimmer, manufactured 
by the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. It is specially constructed for use in the composing- 





THE MILLER SAW-TRIMMER. 


room and built on lines suggested by practical printers. 
Two interesting points of the machine are brought out by 
the makers. One is that the machine is equipped with 
micrometer point gauges so that the product is cut accu- 
rately to point and pica measurement; and the other is 
that it saws and trims in one operation. 

To have a cut fit instantly into its place, and to have 
Linotype slugs sawed and trimmed accurately to fill their 
destined places, to have every unit in the form justify per- 
fectly with every other unit, will seem at first to be a 
forerunner of the millennium to the compositor, and a 
source of great satisfaction to the pressroom. 

The Miller Saw-Trimmer is wholly practical in that it 
performs its functions not only with the necessary 
accuracy but with remarkable economy of time. It is so 
simple in operation that any compositor can use it. It is 
absolutely accurate and saws to the thousandth part of an 
inch. Every adjustment is made by a simple movement 
of the hand, no tools being required. 

The versatility of the machine seems almost boundless, 
for it not only saws and trims all material to pica and 
point measurement, without burring or finning, but it is an 
outside mortiser, will undercut plates, miter rule to any 
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angle, put on a bevel for tacking or for patent register 
hooks, trim the ribs from Linotype slugs so that case type 
can be used with slugs, or to gain space, and does a hun- 
dred and one other things the printer wants. It is sub- 
stantially constructed and good for years of hard service. 
It will pay for itself.in a short time, besides improving the 
character of the work turned out by the shop. The Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company also build a router and jig-saw 
attachment for the Saw-Trimmer, which can be thrown in 
or out of operation in a few seconds, and enables the printer 
to do all the necessary machine repairing of plates, mounted 
or unmounted, such as drilling, jig sawing, routing, inside 
mortising and type-high planing, making a machine for 
the composing-room that is strong and compact, taking up 
but little space, and of great utility. 

In order to meet the demand for a smaller saw 
specially for the sawing and trimming of Linotype slugs, 
leads, reglets, etc., squaring of cuts and cutting up plate- 
matter, they are now placing on the market a Saw- 
Trimmer combining the same good points of saw and 
trimmer, and point end-gauge, but more limited in its 
work. This machine is built in two styles, bench and 
mounted on a pedestal, and is equipped with a direct cur- 
rent motor and cord all ready to be attached to an electric 
light socket, so that it can be moved around to the work. 

Printérs who have used these Saw-Trimmers are enthu- 
siastic over the work turned out by them, and consider them 
great savers of time and labor. 





GUMMING MACHINES. 

The M. D. Knowlton Company, Rochester, New York, 
make a specialty of machines for applying semi-liquid 
adhesives to paper, cloth, leather, or any other flat pliable 
substance, and are manufacturing a very large number of 
machines for doing this work. 

For a number of years their “ Perfection’? Gumming 
Machine has been well known to bookbinders, novelty, toy 
and paper-box manufacturers, and all others who have 
occasion to use glued sheets either as labels, covering 
papers or for another purpose. 

For years there has been a demand for a gumming 
machine to apply adhesives that would come within the 





TABLE GUMMING MACHINE. 


THE ** PERFECTION, JR.,”’ 


means of those whose output does not warrant a consid- 
erable outlay. In order to meet this demand, they have 
recently put on the market their “ Perfection, Jr.” Table 
Gummer, which, while low in cost, embodies the main 
features of their larger machine. This small machine is 
meeting with a very considerable demand, and is one of 
the most useful and economical labor-saving machines. 
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The work is done much cleaner and much more uniform 
than it is possible to produce by hand. The machine will 
gum and deliver upon the canvas carrier work of all sizes, 
small or large, from any width to the width of the 
machine, and will apply the adhesive evenly in a thin 
coating without soiling the outer surface. It is equally 
useful and convenient on large or small orders, and a 
number of different sizes and kinds may be coated at the 
same time. It is unsurpassed for top labeling, wrapping 
or for especially fine packages, and any and all kinds of 
work that requires a glued sheet of paper or cloth can be 
done on this machine at a very low cost. It is saving in 
gum, brushes, pots and heat, and enables the inexperienced 
worker to be of immediate use in the factory and the 
handworker to more than double her production. It is 
always available to gum any size, shape, quantity or qual- 
ity of stock, applying a thinner and more even coating of 
gum than it is possible to do by hand-dipping, brush or 
any other method. 

The M. D. Knowlton Company, Rochester, New York, 
will be pleased to forward you circulars, illustrating and 
describing their gumming machines, or furnish you a 
complete catalogue of the machines they manufacture for 
gluing, treating, forming paper board and sheet fabrics, 
as well as machinery for manufacturing paper boxes. 





NEW FACTORY OF THE C. W. SEAWARD 
COMPANY. 


The C. W. Seaward Company, makers of Linotype 
parts and supplies and Linotype rebuilders, have devel- 
oped rapidly from very small beginnings until now they 
are established in a fine large new fireproof building on 
the corner of Causeway and Washington streets, North, 
Boston, Massachusetts. The business has increased to over 
four times its size a year ago, and with the largely 
increased space, machinery and facilities and the prompt 
and businesslike methods which have characterized the 
company, it bids fair to increase in the same ratio in the 
future. The Linotype repairing department is in the 
hands of the most skilled operatives, and the facilities for 
rebuilding machines are of the very best. A _ largely 
increased staff of skilled mechanics is in charge of the 
latest improved machinery and the company will in the 
future give even better service than it has in the past, 
its motto being prompt and adequate service at reason- 
able prices. Several new lines have been added to the 
company’s service, including nearly everything pertaining 
to a Linotype machine: Linotype motors, matrix cabinets, 
Linotype metal, ingot casting-machines, melting furnaces 
and saw and trimmer machines. Comprehensiveness is a 
dominant idea with the company, so that a customer’s 
wants may be supplied promptly and under one responsi- 
bility. In consultation the Seaward Company aims to so 
deserve the confidence of patrons by sincerity, promptness 
and good service that it may be well said, “ Once a cus- 
tomer always a friend.” 





HIGH-GRADE ELECTROTYPES. 


The Beuster Electrotyping Company has moved into 
new and commodious quarters at 373 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, in the heart of the printing district. The Beuster 
Electrotyping Company is an enlargement of the H. T. 
Beuster Company. Mr. Howard Glenn and Mr. W. J. 
Champion purchased the entire interest of Mr. H. T. Beus- 
ter and changed the name of the corporation from the H. 
T. Beuster Company to that which it now holds, and also 
increasing the capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000. The 
Beuster Electrotyping Company have carefully studied the 
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condition of the electrotyping and the printing trade, and 
it is their purpose to meet certain conditions that are the 
subject of complaint. Quality and promptness is the key- 
note of their efforts. The equipment is all new of the latest 
and best, and each machine is operated by its own motor. 
The staff has been carefully selected from the most expert 
workers in the trade. With these the company propose to 
guarantee work when promised. Electrotyping, nickel- 





HOME OF THE BEUSTER ELECTROTYPING COMPANY. 


typing, wax-plate engraving, and the highest character of 
designing and engraving will be executed. Among the 
new processes introduced in this thoroughly modern plant 
is the Dr. Albert process of molding in sheet lead, which 
produces absolutely perfect duplicates of the finest engra- 
vings in absolute register with the original. These elec- 
tros have extremely hard shells due to the character of the 
solution, and last three or more times longer than the ordi- 
nary electros. The company is not tied down by the foibles 
of back numbers; it is new, up to date and aggressive, and 
proposes to build up a valuable business connection by 
meritorious work. 





AMERICAN publications going to Canada are now 
required to pay 4 cents a pound, in accordance with the 
new postal agreement which went into effect May 9. This 
is an increase of 3 cents a pound and was brought about 
by the Canadian authorities objecting to the rapidly 
increasing number of periodicals circulating in their coun- 
try to the detriment of the home product. This new law 
will affect newspapers very little, except the few which 
are located near the Canadian border, but it means an 
increase in the subscription rate of from 25 to 50 cents a 
year on the magazines to cover the increased cost. It is 
thought that this will not noticeably decrease circulation, 
as the Canadians, as a rule, are eager to secure American 
publications. At the same time that this rate was 
increased from 1 to 4 cents a pound, that on Great Britain 
publications was reduced from 8 to 2 cents. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting which 

has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for large or 
small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or losses ; 
its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the office 
without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 74 pages, 
6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi- 


cago. 














DIVIDEND-PAYING COMPOSITION — The book you have been looking for ; 

9 by 12-page size, 20 pages in all, every specimen in colors; money 
refunded if not satisfied; only 300 numbered copies. Address EDWARD W. 
STUTES, 234 Felix block, Spokane, Wash. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 
illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knanfft, editor of The Art Stu- 
dent, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, cloth, 
2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by the 
latest-known methods, containing the historical review of the subject, full 
description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instructions for 
operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of ‘* Electro- 
typing and Stereotyping ” department of THE INLAND PRINTER; 150 pages, 
cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — INLAND PRINTER Copies, 20 years back; ‘* Ringwalt’s Eneyclo- 
pedia of Printing,” ‘‘ Harpel’s Typograph.’”’ Address CASH, P. O. Box 
448, Elgin, Hl 





HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 

book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and 
shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, 
with concise instructions; several chapters are devoted to “ making ” the 
margins; 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS An assortment of 40 of various dates from 
January, 1903, to now sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. These are the origi- 

nal covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable to the 

printer, artist and collector. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, written by P. J. Lawlor, and pub- 

lished under the title ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy *’; we have had this book 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a chapter on cylinder- 
press embossing; contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from various materials 
readily obtained by every printer; also for etching dies on zine; there are 
cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies 
when put on the press; 75 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and_ pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
on the subject ever published ; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions, full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEWM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
; a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text is 
artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9%, art vellum cloth, 
combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or 
brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, bound in 
blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except 
the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 

CONSUL TING “STONE MAN - —To proprietors and superintendents: I will 
furnish to order by mail special schemes of imposition for work of any 
character, with diagrams and details, to minimize presswork and folding: 
color work and “ gang ” forms specialties; 20 vears’ stone experience; small 
fee. Address CONSULTING STONEMAN, 3469 Southside ave., Cincinnati. 














FOR SALE —A live and growing printing-oftice in a good manufacturing 

city in the Middle West, can be bought for $12,500 cash, or $13,500 with 
two-thirds down; if interested, and have money to talk business, address 
F 361. 





FOR SALE — An established modern rinting Asa operating eight machines. 
For particulars address A. B. MYERS, 135 Grand ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOR SALE — Controlling interest (two-thirds) in a ‘live anal growing 
printing-office (incorporated) in a large and prosperous city in the Middle 
West; will invoice about $36,000; earnings for 1906 $6,500 after proper 
deductions for wear and tear, and should do as well this year; good oppor- 
tunity for a young and ambitious man; other business interests reason for 
selling; correspondence desired from those able to handle deal. F 208. 





FOR SALE — Country newspaper and job-printing business in Manitoba 
town; no opposition; always full of work; clears $2,000 vearly ; price, 

$3,000, two-thirds cash; a snap. F 327. 

FOR SALE — Democratic paper in Oklahoma, one vear old, 600 paid sub- 
scribers, well equipped office; experienced man and boy can run plant. 

Write for sample copy and terms. F 355. 














FOR SALE — Job office, noted for high-grade work; inventories about 

$6,000, including up-to-date machinery, cabinets and type; southern 
manufacturing town of 7,000 with four railroads; now does about $1,000 per 
month on good profit basis; owner has other interests demanding whole atten- 
tion; price for prompt sale, $4,250, one-fourth cash, balance $50 monthly, 
with 8 per cent interest; will pay handsome returns on investment; life- 
time opportunity for business start with little capital and no risk. Address J. 
I. BEALL, 315 Crew st., Atlanta, Ga. 











FOR SALE — Job printing-office in town of 16,000 population; central part 

of anthracite coal region; one cylinder (26 by 42), one quarter, and one 
eighth medium presses; owner has other interests; price, $2,500; last 
vear’s business was $3,000. F 348. 











FOR SALE Owing to other investment which requires all my attention, 
will sell the controlling interest in a well-established Linotype plant 
(incorporated) ; must be cash; for information address F 344. 





FOR SALE — Photoengraving plant; complete, up to date and practically 

new; machines equipped with individual motors; will be sold at bar- 
gain, or will consider leasing to responsible parties, providing they operate 
it in building now installed; Chicago. Investigate. F 387. 





FOR SALE — Printing, stationery and newspaper business, established 25 

years, located in thriving mid-west city of 35,000; modern plant; 5 
presses; everything in first-class condition; steady growing patronage in all 
departments; paper carrying heavy line of advertising; if you want to step 
into a business that is already “* worked up ” address F 386. 








FOR SALE — Weekly newspaper and job office, established 40 years, town of 
4,000, county of 20,000; well-established business, good plant; excellent 
place for good man; Middle West. F 334. 





OUT IN THE BOOMING NORTHWEST where fortunes are made, printing 

plant in city of 20,000 for sale at a bargain; made $4,600 in one year: 
automatic and platen presses ; 5,000 cash takes it; owner has mining 
interests demanding attention. F 364. 









PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT in eastern manufacturing city; reputation of 
first-class work; large illustrating business; full information on request. 

F 360. 

SMALL BOOKBINDERY — Well established and equipped, in thriving west- 
ern city; must sell at once. For particulars address F 356. 











STOCK IN WELL-ESTABLISHED TRADE PAPER —We have $10,000 worth 

of stock in a well-established trade paper that will pay good returns on 
the investment; this stock can be sold either to an investor or a young, 
active business man, who would have charge of one of the departments in the 
publication, on good salary; this ought to appeal to any one familiar with 
trade publications or having had experience in grain or hay business, either 
in the city or country station. For further information address U. 8. 
BROKERAGE COMPANY, Bullard building, Decatur, Il 





WANTED — Young men to learn Linotype operating; printing experience 

helpful, but not essential; good operators earn $30 to $50 weekly; Los 
Angeles Times conducting school with equipment costing $100,000; 3 
months’ course, limited enrollment; write for terms. TIMES LINOTYPE 
SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, marking 
proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number 
of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other valuable 
information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








$200 buys complete photoengraving plant; a great sacrifice. 
Publishing. 
OUT SOON — New Bulletin indicating excellent publishing businesses obtain- 


able; request one to-day. EMERSON P. HARRIS, Broker, 253 Broadway, 
New York. 














Knife Grinder 





SIMPLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE —Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60, 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
or S Cc — heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 


Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. = TETE BEACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


If interested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





Compositors. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A HOE two-roller drum ge hg 27 by 34, in first-class eens price, 
$350. STYLES & CASH, 135 W. ‘14th st., New York city. 





CHEAP FOR CASH — Four-roller, two-revolution, tapeless-delivery Cottrell 
in good condition; speed, 1,800; suitable for newspaper or jobwork. 
GAZETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—A BARGAIN — One Universal combination printing and 


embossing press, good as new, size of tympan 10 by 18, one two horse- 
power motor, 2 small card beveling machines, and one large power card bevel- 
ing machine, will bevel 10,000 a day; also about 30 steel embossing dies for 
photographic cards and fancy designs ; will sell any part or whole; we wil] 
also instruct parties buying beveling machine to do round cornering on a 
bevel and matching edges. For further particulars, address FEASLEY & 
WENNINGER, 622 Third st., Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE — A Hoe two-roller drum press, ge 27 by 34, in first-class con- 
dition ; price, $350. STYLE Ss & CASH, 135 W. 14th St., New York city. 





FOR SALE — Almost complete file of THE, stax “PRINTER from 1896 to 
date; for further information address F 





FOR SALE — Brass rule, almost as good as new; samples of its work in 
present condition, with full particulars, will be sent to those interested. 
THE SH: AW- WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Brown jobbing folder, will fold, paste and trim Ss. 22. 16, 24, 
32-page forms up to 32 by 44, first-class condition; also one 134 Monitor 
wire stitcher and one 21% Monitor wire stitcher, both machines in good 
repair; conditions of our work demand larger machines; can be seen in 
operation. REX B. CLARK CO., 127-129 Woodward ave., Detroit, Mich. 





FOR SALE — Hoe No. 3% lithograph press in excellent condition, takes stone 
28 by 42, rollers for black and color work, in perfect condition. F 369. 





FOR SALE — Kidder’s roll feed quarto press, 10 by 15, two colors, $250. 
TAKVORIAN, 42 Thayer St. Boston, Mass. 
FO ORS SALE — One Blackh: ml enbominr press; takes dies 1% by 3% inches; 


one No. 2 King stamping press with a Freund & Turner inking and wiping 
attachment; all in excellent condition. TRADE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Sheriff & Prospect aves., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — One Cottrell two-revolution printing press with folder, bed 38 

by 56; 2,500 copies an hour; also 8 Linotype machines with German 
magazines and display type; all in first-class condition. Apply to NEW 
ORLEANS PUBLISHING COMPANY, in Liquidation, 532 Poydras st., New 
Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE — One Donald, brass-frame, hand-power ruling machine, 36 

inches between rails, 32-inch cloth nearly new, in good running order, 
$40; one 38-horse-power 110-volt alternating current electric motor with 
rheostat, in running order; price, $15; quotations are F. O. B. Muncie. 
HOOSIER PRINTING COMPANY. 











WANTED — Beginners who would learn printing trade and learn it right, to 
enter SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis. 
Best instruction, fine equipment, easy terms. Particulars on application. 





Engravers. 








PHOTOE NG RAV ERS © W. ANTED — Positions open for 4 zinc etchers, 3 half- 

tone operators; steady jobs, best pay; open shops; no strike; give full 
particulars, wages expected, etc. EMPLOYING PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 








A-1 FOREMAN to take charge of cylinder pressroom; must be = and 
have some experience on three-color processwork; open shop. F : 





WANTED — Printing-plant manager to take half interest in a modern print- 
ing plant operating 8 presses. A. B. MYERS, 135 Grand ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis. we 


WANTED — Up-to-date foreman and assistant foreman, the forme r tactful, of 

executive ability, energetic and thoroughly conversant with all modern 
methods; the latter a small edition of the former, with ability to lay out and 
execute from start to finish the better grades of catalogue and booklet work ; 
both of these situations with a union establishment of 45 years’ standing ; 
give full particulars, references, salary expected, ete. F 365. 











Operators and Machinists. 





WANTED — Machinist-operator; steady ‘wed to right man; good wages; 
union office. HERALD, Sparta inburg, S. 





WANTED — Machinist-operators may learn the Linotype in eight weeks at 
SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis ; now 
is the time, for the demand for operators grows heavier every day; instruc- 
tion given women. Write for full information. 
WANTED — Non-union Linotype operator who can assist in jobroom if 
necessary; 9-hour shop, good town; none but a good operator of good 
habits will do; ready about August 15. F 324. 








WANTED — Young men to learn Linotype operating; printing experience 

helpful, but not essential; good operators earn $30 to $50 weekly; Los 
Angeles Times conducting school with equipment costing $100, 000; 3 
months’ course, limited enrollme mt; write for terms. TIMES LINOTYPE 
SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Pressmen. 





CYLINDER AND GORDON PRESSMAN WANTED to take charge of press- 
room; one Pony cylinder and 5 Gordons; work 9 hours; will sell work- 

ing interest if wanted. Address ‘‘ GRIT,” Wichita, Kansas. 

FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMEN familiar with colorwork; open shop, 
St. Louis; best of wages. F 173. 

WANTED — By afternoon daily, 4,000 circulation, pressman on brand-new 
Hoe, also stereotyper; none but man who knows press thoroughly desired, 

also stereotyper. F 385. 











FOR SALE — Several double news racks with cases, as good as new; also 
a number of fants of job type in good condition, 300 lbs. of 7-point and 

500 Ibs. of 8- point. FRED L. KIMBALL CO., Waterloo, Iowa. 

FOR. SALE - - Volumes 7 ‘to 32, inclusive INLAND PRINTER; good as new. 
Address H. R. COTTE R, 4914 My rtle ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

INLAND PRIN TE R COVERS — An assortment of 40 of various dates from 
January, 1903, to now sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. These are the origi- 

nal covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable to the 

printer, artist and collector. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 




















TRIMMER, Seybold double-headed automatic, practically new. A. F. WAN- 
NER & CO., 340 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

WE PAY CASH for second-hand printers’ machinery ; also have : a ‘full line of 
rebuilt machinery ; will trade or sell cheap for cash. CHICAGO NEWS- 

PAP ER UNION, 87:97 S. Jefferson st., Chicago. _(Phone Monroe 1126.) _ 





3 ‘Hie ‘kok 36-inch faint- line ruling machines, 

1 Hickok power round-cornering machine, 

Latham lever embossing press, 

Sanborn No. 5 lever embossing press, 

each, stvle C and F Morrison wire stitcher, 

24-inch Latham foot-power perforator, 

28-inch steam-power Rosback perforator, 

White steam-power paging and numbering machine, 

Champion foot-power paging and numbering machine, 

1 Brehmer leather paring machine ; 

all machines guaranteed in good working order. For further particulars and 
prices, address GANE BROTHERS & CO., 312 Locust st., St. Louis, Mo. 


fed fem ped pd fed fad ed 








HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking help in 
any department. Situations were secured during the past month for the fol- 
lowing: Job printers, 13; machinist operators, 9; Linotype operators, 13 ; 
foremen, 2; all-around men, 5; bookbinders, 6; make-ups, 3; ad.-man, 1: 
stoneman, 1; compositors, 7; photoengravers, 2; pressmen, 7; proofreader, 
1; reporter, 1; circulation manager, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains 
on list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Bookbinders. 
— PAPERCUTTERS; open shop, St. Louis; best of wages. F 
15 











W ANTED — One ruler and one forwarder to work in, and manage book- 

bindery; permanent place and good wages for energetic, sober and reli- 
able men; married men preferred; state references, experience and wages 
expected. Address Box 258, Tampa, Fla. 





WANTED — Pressmen turned into specialists by high-grade instruction in 

make-ready and colorwork ; we can show. you how to increase your ability 
and how to earn more money. SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical 
Institute, Indianapolis. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





WANTED — A first-class salesman with,a thorough knowledge of all grades 
of paper; you must satisfy us regarding your ability as a salesman, 
otherwise do not reply. F 370. 





WANTED — Salesman to sell printing-ink in Chicago and Middle West; 

must have thorough knowledge of goods; old-established house with high- 
class line well-advertised trade; established business in territory; give ref- 
erences, salary expected, ete. F 279. 





Miscellaneous. 


BOOKKE E PE R W ANTED — W il ‘gell working interest to competent expe- 
rienced man; must be able to figure on work; an opportunity to the 
right party. Address *‘ GRIT,” Wichita, Kansas. 





JOB PRINTERS, Monotype and Linotype operators, bookbinders, photo- 

engravers, artists, pressmen, proofreaders, rulers, feeders, if you want 
situations in union offices, 8 hours, high scale, fine climate, address H. F. 
BUNDY, Denver, Colo. 


STOCK CUTTER WANTED — One who has had some experience as a for- 
warder to take charge of stockroom. Address GRIT, Wichita, Kansas. 











INSTRUCTION. 


AD.-WRITING — LEARN TO W RITE, place ‘and plan profitable advertising 

in three short months; our unique method is simple, practical, fascinating 
and thorough; cost but a fraction of any correspondence school and doubly 
effective; send five (5) two-cent stamps for first three complete lessons and 
other valuable information, or send postal for booklet. J. B. MENZ, Sec’y. 
Ad.-writers’ Association, 285 Mint Arcade, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO- YOU W. ANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available emplovees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. The following are now listed with us, seeking employ- 
ment: job printers, 5; ad.-men, 3; compositors, 2; all-around men, 3; 
advertising and business managers, 8; proofreaders, 4; machinist-operators, 
7; Linotype operators, 15; Linotype machinists, 7; superintendents and 
foremen, 19; inkmaker, 1; photoengraver, 1; make-ups, 3; pressmen, 17; 
stereotypers, 2; bookbinders, 5; editors and reporters, 2; artists and car- 
toonists, 2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Artists. 





ARTIST — Relief lettering and designs straight from type print or pen and 

ink by a photographic process of my own; this, together with the origi- 
nating of particularly suitable designs, is my specialty; good all-around 
experience on magazine advertising. F 362. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Artists. 








YOUNG ART STUDENT desires position in art room where practice can be 
obtained; good talent; Northern or Eastern States preferred. F 33 


330. 
_ Rechbheders. 


BOOKBINDE R desires position as working foreman. For particulars address 
L. H. KINDER, East Aurora, N. Y 





WANTED — First-class salesman for large city, thoroughly acquainted with 
the printing and lithographic trade, to sell printing “and litho inks; per- 

manent position for competent man; person with pressroom experience pre- 

ferred; liberal compensation ; references required with first letter. F 354. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 








HALF-INTEREST WANTED by good business-bringing printer | in : live coun- 
- try newspaper; northern Illinois preferred. BUSINESS, P. 0. Box 448, 
Elgin, Tl 








Compositors. 





COMPOSITOR, up-to-date, capable of handling better class of job — 
tion, wants position with reputable firm; 14 vears’ experience. F 5 





PRINTER (German), capable of taking charge of small office, desires posi- 
tion; can estimate all kinds of work, ete.; good references. F 176. 





Foremen, Managers pee Superintendents. 





EXECUTIVE in Linotype plant for several years, now at liberty, wishes to 
take charge of plant, or would consider proposition to install one or more 

machines where regular work can be furnished; New York or vicinity pre- 

ferred; best of references. F 326, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





FIRST-CLASS PRINTER, capable of taking charge medium office, desires cor- 

respondence with reliable firm seeking a thoroughly reliable, competent, 
all-around foreman possessing tact, push, and principle; 17 years at business, 
9 of them in executive capacity; up-to-date in method, mpatematic and a 
hustler; non-union; age 33; go anywhere; immediate “change desired. F 
109, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 








FOREMAN — A first-class, up-to-date, all-around man, one that can produce 
the goods and show results; 22 years’ experience, a hustler, sober and 
reliable; non-union. 





FOREMAN OF PRESSROOM desires position in West — California or Oregon 
preferable: experienced man; 28 vears, married, familiar with high- 

grade half-tone and color work; splendid references; steady and reliable. 

C. E. SHREFFLER, 2933 Vernon ave., Chicago, Il. 

MANAGER, SUPERINTENDENT — Open for engagement August 1; 20 
years’ experience; can estimate, systematize; cxecutive ability; best of 

references: wish to engage with firm where ability and faithfulness will be 

appreciated ; state full details of position and salary. F 121 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN — 12 vears’ experience handling large pressroom ; 
understand all grades of catalogue, color and commercial work; sober, 
steady. F 110. 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT, fine experience, practical, successful, will 
change: go anywhere; competent estimator. F 78. 





SITUATION WANTED as manager or assistant; 15 vears’ experience in 

printing and lithographing; at present manager of combination plant 
making money; young married man; would like to become interested if 
mutually satisfactory after trial. F 365. 





WANTED — A superintendent with years of experience and _ satisfactory 

results desires to make a change: sober, reliable, systematic; would 
accept foremanship of a first-class printing plant. Address L. K. L., 747 
Court st., Memphis, Tenn. 








Operators and Machinists. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no more 
than papier-miaché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with mate- 
rials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings made 
on cardboard ; Si “Ready- -to-use’’ cold-matrix sheets $1. HENRY KAHRS, 
240 E. 33d st., New York, N. Y. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching proc- 

ess; nice cuts from prints, dr¢ uwings, photos are easily and quickly made 
by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all material 
costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens for stamp. 
THOMAS M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS — An assortment of 40 of various dates from 
January, 1903, to now sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. These are the origi- 

nal covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valuable to the 

printer, artist and collector. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRINTERS everywhere find the producing of imitation typewritten lette TS a 

most profitable side line. Ours is the leading circular-letter firm in Chi- 
cago, printing millions of letters weekly on our platen and Harris presses. 
We make our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work in 
every way. Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users of 
our supplies No apparatus of any kind required and no royalties. 


Prices: Ink for circular-letter printing, any color, black, blue, green, 
purple, brown or red, pet Bb... . sc ccccccccscccccecccecss $2.50 
eee ribbons exactly matching, per dozen.........0+2+ee05 4.00 


pecial prices to large users. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 9 96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 





STEWAR sche EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; . hardens like iron; 6 by 
9 inche 3 for 30c., 7 for 50c., 12 for 80c., postpaid. THE INLAND 
P RIN TER c ‘OMP: ANY, € hhicago. 








THE ‘COMF ORT BR. AC E APRON FOR PRINTERS. Highly recommended ; 

straps stay on back; patented June 19, 1906; 3 sizes — large, medium, 
small; we pay the postage. HATTON MANUFACTURING CO., Lebanon, 
N. H. 


Type for Ribbon Printing 


The large typefounders do not understand much about the art of making 
typewriter type. You can prove this by the poor imitations of typewriting 
you get in your morning” s mail. You can come pretty near to ‘‘fooli ing: all ot 
the people all of the time’’ (in an honest sort of way) if you will specify our 
type for your Ribbon Printing. Send for the May issue of the Typemaker, 
which also shows the job faces we sell at forty per cent off foundry prices. 


The Wynkoop Type Foundry 85 Warren St. 


New York 








A-1 LINOTYPE MACHINIST, capable of handling large plants, news or book 
office, desires change; day work preferred; can furnish A-1 references. 
F 381. 





EXPERIENCED OPERATOR-MACHINIST wants day situation, California ; 
6,000 ems hour; union, references; have tools; can rebuild. F 358. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR (German), or. a change; experienced, steady, 
union; competent to take charge. F 1 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants work; 5,800 an hour; union. F 352. 








LINOTYPE OPERATOR wishes change; 2 vears’ machine "experience on 
morning newspaper; 5,000; single, abstainer, union; West preferred. 
F 339. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR would accept situation; one to three machines; 

would go anywheré, West preferred; at present have job as operator on 
large eastern daily; rather speedy, very accurate, and an all-around printer ; 
single and a teetotaler. F 331. 





MONOTYPE a _— ATOR, 4 years’ experience, union, desires change 
of location. F 3: 


OPER ATOR-M on 1,800 to 2,200 lines in 8 hours; temperate and 
steady. F 371. 
Pressmen. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN — First class half-tone and colorwork; 11 years’ 
experience; West preferred. F 332 








Salesmen and Solicitors. 





ADVERTISER, age 32, good practical and theoretical knowledge of all photo- 

reproduction process, requires position in selling department of supply 
house, or as manager of well-equipped process firm; good business and execu- 
tive ability; best credentials, and good reasons for making change. Address 
in first instance F 337. 





PRINTING AND ENGRAVING SALESMAN, experienced and successful, will 
change; go anywhere; practical printer and estimator. F 64. 





Miscellaneous. 


A PRACTICAL PRINTING INKMAKER is open for a position; attention 
Fao parties wishing to invest in a new plant; best of references fur- 
nishec * 349. 











A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 














HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be fe} | 227, 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL 1 ipregenarintpor bill, or Sy ara 
head, and remit at our ety poe re i a 


the balance of 1997 and also a copy of our book, 


“Helps to Profitable Paper Selling,” — a wal 


Ghe PAPER | 
DEALER 


_ 





























Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 



















































“GLACETINE” Ink Reducer 
Investigate It ! 


A perfect ink reducer for colorwork; will not affect stone, zinc or 
aluminum plates. 

Transparent ; will leave no hard spots on printed sheets. 

Is light in weight; will go further and cover a larger space than any 
other reducer. 

Can be used for thick or thin ink, will mix easily and produce a 
SOLID COLOR, without streaks, spots, grayish dull appearance, 
or affect the quality of ink. 

‘““GLACETINE” has passed the experimental stage. It saves you 50 
per cent, and a trial order will prove it. We guarantee to satisfy, 
or money promptly refunded. 

Let us tell you the names of the big concerns using ““GLACETINE” 

who are highly satisfied. 


GLOBE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 














OUR COLOR DESIGNS FOR PRINTERS’ 
building business for those who us 4 y 

OTs Se 

OHAS. L. STILES, Printers’ Cuts, Live-Stock Cuts, Poultry Cuts, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





The Printer’s Best Friend 


for a ae tab on the product of 
pressroom and bindery, is the 


DURANT COUNTER 


Ask your Dealer, or Simple, durable and absolutely reliable. 


Write for Catalogue. | W.N. DURANT COMPANY. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ee 














~~ W. 
Dyce ILWAUKEE wis. 4 































A P > can increase his income if he adds a 

ny rinter Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 

Our VULCANIZERS for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 

THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 




























will put you in touch with more business. There's 
a possible customer in every commercial enterprise. 
Intormation and catalogue sent on request. 


Dernioon Manufacuing ompany 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


(S) TACS AND BUSINESS HELPS 
7AGY 















SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (8th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 
100 pp., 94x 12}, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK— 
Full-page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful 
women in the world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both 70c. Stamps taken, 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building, BOSTON, MASS, 








Write on your business letter-iead to 
PRINTERS R. Carleton Engraving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the latest copy- 
right LODGE CUT CATALOGUE=[—= 


Book, “When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates. 100 illustra- 
tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 




















LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE system in sara bebe the a — ——— 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
THE BEST formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 








LOOK! WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 





The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
‘* Stringing’? Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out. 
Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
Successors to WIRE LOOP MFG. co. 


Universal Wire Loop Co. 75 SHELBY STREET 
PHONE, mw. 40813 DETROIT......MICHIGAN 



















EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN 


One 44x 64 “‘ Gray’’ Litho. Stone Planer, 
packed in original cases as received from 
makers, $500 f. o. b. Liverpool, or offer. 


John Haddon &> Co., Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 





we a 
DIXON. GCRUGIB 











| WHITFIELD’S 


r | 
CARBON PAPER | 


Has a sort of ‘‘Mustang”’ wear; outlasts and holds on longer than 
90% of competitive goods. Most printers stay with us once their 
customers get the habit of using good carbon paper. Strange to 
say, our prices are no higher than competitors’. We'd like to have 
our samples and discount in your peg-hole for future reference. 
By this foresight we’ll get the order and save you delay. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 














“LINO” m “MONO” 
“STEREO” “AUTO” 


“ELECTRO” *COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


We are manufacturers of the highest : 
grades of Printers’ Alloys. 











“Reg. in U. S, 






Merchant & Evans Co. se vor: 




















Successor to MERCHANT & Co., Inc. a, 
2 SMELTERS dideuen 
C REFINERS Kansas City 
Pat. Off.’’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. Denver 7 























GORDON PRESS MOTORS 


Bye perfected friction drive, variable speed alternating and 
direct current Motors for Gordon and Universal Presses. Variation 
100 to 3,000 impressions per hour. Write for Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, IIL. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 





OY YATES BUREAU o DESIGN 
Ry 263-269 Dearborn St. CHICAGO.I1L. 


(Sena Stamp, for Booklet: Write onyvour Business Stationery) 











9 Guaranteed to overcome mottled 
S re) m and blurry half-tones, ty pe forms, 
= — and solid plate print- 
a. Also warranted to make any 
printing ink take sharply, smoothly and firmly aa Rightly glazed papers. It makes 
an ink print on top of other inks, Large trial sample, postpaid, 25 cents. 
AULD’S INK GLOSS sixes a high gloss to inks. 
AULD’S POWERFUL T pet oe NT BopY a ER dries in three hours. 
AULD’S PASTE DRYE Me don’t pick on coated pape 
AULD’S TRANSPARENT GOLD PAND SILVE SIZE holds the bronze with- 
out rubbing off, also makes the Bronzes appear puighte r. 
AULD’s FINISH and BODY VARNISH and INK REDUCER. 
Samples, postpaid, 25 cents. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE, Selling Agents for BODYGUM, New York City 











ARE YOU AN INVENTOR ? 


Have you a patentable idea, and do you need expert advice or assistance in 
developing it? Ifit is a question involving procedure in securing a patent, 
novelty or mechanical construction of your invention, consult us. Expert 
opinions will be rendered, patent office or working drawings executed, legal 
advice given, and applications for patents made by reputable specialists in 
typesetting, printing, binding and like machinery and appliances, in the 
graphic and allied arts. All matters strictly confidential. 
ie John S. Thompson & Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago 
References: THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago; HILL & HILL, Patent 
Attorneys and Mechanical and Electrical E ngineers, Monadnock Building, 
Chicago; R. B. MACINTOSH & Co., Mechanical and Consulting Engineers, 130 Sherman 
Street, Chicago; W. H. SCHUYLER, Expert Machinist, 139 Laflin Street, Chicago. 


“Roughing §c the Trade 


and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this oe a oak. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this sti pled effect. All wor! 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Cosvenpendence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 



















Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 


The Finest 
Printing-press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 





27 S. Clinton St. 


ROTH BROS. & CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 











IN CALENDARS 


Lene ee Bigsellers. Big profits 
» only one printery in each city. 
We charge §5 for the information, $x when you send pw oT Si oe and instructions, and $4 when 
you finish your first order. Money refunded if not satisfied. Our references: any firm here. 


Address ARMSTRONG PRINTERY, Walla Walla, Wash. 








GOOD point about 
Burrage Padding Glue 
—it doesn’t get sticky 
in hot weather. 






Besides it melts freely, dries quickly, 
is strong and extremely flexible. 


Try it, and note the improvement 
in your pads. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 83 Gold St., NEW YORK 











e se 
Solid Gold Matrix 
e a. 
Stick-pin 
Machinists and Operators who have pride in 
their calling are buying and wearing it. 


Employers can make no more suitable or 
pleasing present to their employees. 





Sent postpaid THe INLAND PRrinTER Co. 
#2.00 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 

















Tympan Gauge 
Square 


For quickly and accurately placing the gauge pins on 
a platen press. 





334 X 8% inches. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pencil 
along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed cor- 
rectly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 

















Ua: advise tbe use of Walley’s 

Glueine Padding Cement in 
Binding Pads or in place of glue for 
every purpose. ‘It is better tban tbe 
best,’ being stronger, more flerible and 
more durable tban any otber cement on 
Write for Points on Pads. 


C. P. Walley Co., 11 Frankfort St., W. Vv. 


Agencies 
Ringsley Paper Co., 174 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 
3Zobn Carter Co., 102 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
American Standard Paper Co., 23 H. stb St., Pbiladelpbia, Pa. 
WW. WI. McBride Paper Co., 3rd Hve. & Ross St., Pittsburgb, Pa. 


idalommiitzta:ia @ 
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Star Black 

















Use the 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 





Star Brand ey BSF 


of 
Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 


F. A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 




















THE PEERLESS 


PE 


RFORATOR 






























T is distinguished for the 
Tf rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 





SELLING AGENTS 


Be: COBULLER @O. .« is « -% New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. CO... . 2 6 6 6 CHICAGO, ILL, 
T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN - . CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO . TORONTO, ONT. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN . . LONDON, ENG. 


% cI. . . +» +. BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. ..... SyDNEY, N.S. W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Cape Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 
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THE CARTER DVCKS 


No.1 MOTHER DUCK 
Watch for the brood-they are hatching — 


THE CARTER COLORED DUCKS SHOW 


THE CARTER INKS 


Weare going to make you familiar with our Inks, by 
making you familiar with the pictures of our Ducks, 
each one of which will be colored (a different color each 
month), as no other Ducks have been colored since the 
world began. 

This illustration shows our Mother Duck with a coat 
like Joseph's Coat of many colors, hatching her brood; 
watch the * hatch” each month: study the colors. 


THE CARTER PRINTING INK 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


<CSSBY Ras: Si ea neon p tere res vas P 
" RSE SS seit RN SUR RoR ali lSs onc 














INK FACTS 











We are makers of printing inks—— inks that 
we believe are ‘way ahead of anything ever 
put on the market. We know that if you 
once use CARTER’S PRINTING INKS 
you would become just as enthusiastic over 
their merits as we are. A test is the “proof. 
Just try a small order, we know you ll be 
convinced as to “quality.” 


CARTER 


PRINTING INKS 











are World's Standard— the quality that you 
can absolutely depend upon. Mind you it 
the price were as high as the quality we 
would charge double. 


Write us. Let us tell you all about our 
World's Standard Inks. 











THE CARTER PRINTING INK 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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THE 
BATES: MACHINE CoO. 








GENERAL OFFICES 


Automatic Hand- 696 to 710 Jamaica Ave. Model No. 27 
Numbering Machine BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Model No. 50 346 BROADWAY 315 DEARBORN ST. 


LonDON—63 Chancery Lane, 





Model No. 45—Type-High Perforating Machine 


Saves one operation. Perforates while you print. 


N? 12345 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION, 


Made to number backward to avoid 
collating. 


Type-high—for General 
Job Work. 

















123456 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION, 


WITH INDICATOR. 





Model No. 27 





Consecutive- Duplicate - Repeat 
NO SCREWS 


1 to 1,000,000 The Largest Factory in the World Devoted Exclusively to the View, showing parts detached for 
Automatically Manufacture of Numbering and Perforating Machines. cleansing. 











The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth - - - - - - 
- - - - - - AnEngraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth 











3 ore ‘sez COMPA 











407-427 Dearborn Street Chicago 


= | 











F YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our 
Revised Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehen- 

= sive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, “a 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use 
your letter head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 
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3A 4a $12.50 


GREAT ADVANTAGES : 
in e Over Competitors may 
signity shrewdness 2 


BOSTON GOTHIC 





. Point Body, Unit Set 


18-Point 12A 18a $3.20 Caps $1.75 le. $1.45 





Telephone 30 Maine 


Our Clothing is all made 
by first-class workmen 
under direct supervision 





To DOUGLAS & MANNING, or. 


4p Clothiers 


Portland, Me._ _190 


Men’s Furnishers | 28 Vestry Street 














Boston Gothic 


Is a practical, all around good 


very adaptable for 
advertising. 


ae 


BOSTON GOTHIC IN COLOR WORK | 





ESTABLISHED 1872 *PHONE, 2738 MAIN 


The H. €. Hansen Type Foundry 


190-192 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

















AGENTS WHO CARRY OUR GOODS IN STOCK 
C. 1. JOHNSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 
GRAND RAPIDS ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CHARLES BECK PAPER COMPANY, Ltd., Philadelphia 











Hansen’s Medium Gothic No. 7 willregister accurately with the Boston 
Gothic for color. The two series in conjunction will produce some 


A COMPLETE Series 8 


THE A. C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY 


190-192 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


very fine color combinations 


Caps $4.00 1, 








43 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK 














ROAD TO WEALTH All In ART 
Has Few Secrets 3 1G} 


ADVERTISING Patronage 








SALE OF MEN’S FINE Tuesday, Jan. 2 
: ° 


WE inaugurate the greatest 
sale of Men’s high grade 
Hats ever known in the history 
| RSTRAE 9 SP SE REED TELS LEED ELIE CL LEAT IT, 


of our business. We guarantee 
these goods to be in perfect con- 
dition and all going this week at 


BLACK & GREY $1.50 


36 HIGH STREET, PEORIA, ILL. 





























CIRCULATION for May 12,345 


BOSTON GOTHIC Letters 5 


THE fH. €. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY 


190-192 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 43 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Ah raise mah voice ter sing 


















your 
Own cuts 


The printer, the publisher 
and the designer should learn 
to make Chalk Plate cuts. 


Our system is simple and 
inexpensive. The Weather 
Bureau Maps are made on 
our Chalk Plates. The daily 
papers printed on the big 
ocean steamboats use Chalk 
Plates. The leading daily 
newspapers use our system. 


Sa” 


Note what little capi- 
tal it requires to equip a 
complete outfit. 
Complete equipment for 5 x8 in. 

plates -  - - - - $42.00 
oN Complete equipment for 8 x ro in. 
— plates - - - = 55.00 
Including apparatus for stereotyping illustrations as well as ordinary 
stereotyping. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


62-64 Ludgate Hill, 304 N. Third Street, 
London, E.C., Eng. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











THEY ARE ALL HERE! 





EXPANSION LOCKS 
MORTON LOCKUPS 
— Wie 


WICKERSHAM QUOINS 











THE PERFECT LOCKING DEVICES 
Send for Booklet | 


Wickersham Quoin Co., Boston, U.S. A. 


America: Leading Dealers in Type and Printing Materials 
A . Great Britain: Caslon Letter Foundry, London 
genctes \ Australia: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Melbourne and Sydney 
South Africa: John Dickinson & Co., Cape Town 




















je 
















HANSEN’S NEW DESIGNS IN BRASS RULE 


The Superiority of Hansen’s Brass Rule is acknowledged the world over. They are made on machines specially designed for this purpose which 
are used and controlled by us exclusively. For accuracy and superior finish they are positively unequaled. Made in two foot lengths 


BELOW ARE SHOWN A FEW OF THE MOST POPULAR STYLES FOR JOB OR NEWSPAPER WORK 























No. Per Foot No. Per Foot No. Per Foot 
2 550 12 cts 4 618 25 cts 
3 551 18 cts 6 619 40 cts 

WOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOONE 7 OE poche 
ct ae 6 620 40 ets satstetetetatetetetatstetetetsteteteatss 
4 552 22 cts 3 629 20 cts 








< ao eT LeLeLOLeLerel eles LeeLee eLeeLeelee 
8 621 50 cts 


27 cts FererororeleTeTelerererelerelererererelerererererer TeTeTererer 4 630 


PRP PL GDS OB GDP POG . 
10 622 60 cts 



























5 555 27 cts 7 .%e% oF e%eFe%a% eV area eV e%e% arava ee”, 
dem eam eam came am 0 me OIE 
B 556 27 cts 12 623 70 cts 

e%e%e%e%e% 0% e%s%e%e%e", 
URES: Gi GEE O ERNE @ CAS & GSD CF SHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0O 
6 603 40 cts 







12 624 
twrTrr f-PtI-nt 
6 604 40 cts 


Vs ans an. ao ao ao a> ea 





6 605 40 cts 





6 626 40 cts 


0000000 
BBS III II III II III ICN 


"aoa" THE H.C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY ‘crv 


3 617 20 cts 
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24-Point University Border Display in Boston Gothic and Medium Gothic No. 7 
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The Monarch 
Typewriter 


Wins! 


Cable dispatches from 
Paris report that the 
MONARCH VISIBLE 
won against all visible 
writing machines in the 
™ Endurance Contest just 
held. 








reewraee Com pany 





MONARCH VISIBLE 


For practical working efficiency, quality and quantity of work, 
and convenience of operation, no typewriter equals a Visible— 
and, as the recent contest proves, no visible machine equals the 


MONARCH VISIBLE 





Send for free Illustrated Booklet. 


THE MONARCH 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


25 Madison St., Cuicaco, ILL. 


Factory and General Offices, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Meets the need of a GOOD MACHINE at a 
PRICE FOR EVERYBODY 


UNIVERSAL 
GUMMER 








THE ONLY PEBBLE ON THE BEACH Guanes enordi- 
nary shipping 
label or the finest 
surface coated 


stock without in- 


jury. 

Over Ten 
Thousand in 
use. 


* Fool Proof” 


MANUFACTURED, NOT BUILT 








Can be made 














to drive from an 
electric -light socket; other styles and sizes furnished. 


5-INCH ROLL, HAND POWER, $10.00 


Chas. Beck Paper Co. Ltd. 


** THE PRINTERS’ STORE” 
609 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























The Supremacy 


of the “Boston” Wire Stitcher is more firmly 
established day by day. 
testify to its superior merits by duplicating 
orders. Let us tell you about this supreme 
Stitcher. Write today any house or agency of 


American Type Founders Company 


Scores of users 














Above in Bewick Roman, with Chap-Book Director, and Brass Squares in corners [ 437 ] 














The Dexter Automatic Feeding Machine 


Attached to two-revolution press. 


Vo | 


The Dexter Automatic Feeding Machine 


Attached to a sheet-feed rotary press. 








Dexter Feeders are the recognized type of labor-saving feeding machines. Very 
little time, if any, lost in loading, as they receive in one pile from a loading truck 
about one day’s run. Requires five to ten minutes to reload by the truck system. 


BOSTON 


cacaco’ §=©60h DEXTER FOLDER CO. sax rrancisco 
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Dexter Folding Machines 


SPE ULE NSE CT 


SNE Pe 


The Dexter Three-fold Parallel Folder 


Folds parallel 8, 12 and 16 page work. 





The Dexter Quadruple Magazine Folder 


Folds quadruple 8’s and 16’s, delivering signatures with edges cut open. 


FOLDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 


[oman | DEATER POLE Ce) 


Great Britain and Europe 
T.W. & C. B. SHeriwan Co., London, Eng. Main Orrice AND Factory — PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, Auzex. Cowan & Sons | NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents—J. H. ScuroeTer & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 






































Whoa, Maud, Whoa ! 


Consarn your pesky hide—I thought that when a gentleman of the old school 
took a holt of you that your cussedness would disappear —but wonst a lemon, 
always a lemon is the correct dope, I suspect—especially with a mule. 

And so it is with a manufacturer—no matter how good a reputation he 
may enjoy in his business world, his advertising literature must be of good, first- 
class quality. 

It is far better to charge more for his wares than to try to economize by 
riff-raff, scriggle-te-scragglety advertising matter. 

Let THE WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER CO., of Denver, execute your work 
in its entirety and thus enjoy the fruits of your vineyard. 

They are Designers, Engravers and Printers—all of quality. 


We dare you to do it. 
Send for the ‘‘Fish’’ Book. 














The Monotype 


E announce that the agency. of the Wood & 
Nathan Company for the sale of the 
Monotype has terminated. 


Believing that the manufacturer should be in 
closest touch with both present and prospective 
users of his machines, we feel that.we can best serve 
the interests of the printing trade by selling the 
Monotype ourselves. 


The Wood & Nathan Co. believe that their 
interests will best be served by devoting their time 
exclusively to their own machinery, which, owing to 
the great increase in their Monotype business, has 
not received the attention it deserves. 


We desire to record publicly our appreciation 
of the untiring and highly successful efforts of the 
Wood & Nathan Co. on our behalf. Through them 
we have made many sincere friendships throughout 
the printing trade, and for these we are especially 
grateful. : 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia 


Where a// communications should be addressed 


Represented by 
F. H. GREENE, 398 Broadway, New York J. S. MisKIMEN, 303 Panama Bldg., St. Louis 
C. M. SKERRETT, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago Epw.CummMIns, 1102 Mission St., San Francisco 
J. E. Lewis, 170 Summer St., Boston R. L. Hunter, 1 Bruce Bldg., Nashville 
J. S. REINHART, 44 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada 











SET IN MONOTYPE SERIES NO. 37 


























The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate 


IS A REVOLUTION IN POWER EMBOSSING PRESSES 


All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press, including hot or dry work 


HE body is composed of a single car- 
bonized-steel casting, which is eight 


about one-half the weight of other 
times the strength of cast iron. 


presses; is four times as strong and 
will exert four times as much pressure on 
the die. 


"pepe one-half the floor space, is 


Our No. 3 will emboss in the center of a 
; : 30-inch sheet ; no limit to length. 
Is the fastest-running press ever built, 
Will take a die or plate 7 x 10 inches on 
regular work and steel-plate effect, and 
bring up 50 square inches of solid ruled 
work. 20x 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 


Greatest output and variety of work. 
Accurate and positive register for an 
indefinite period of years. 


Counter dwelling on the impression 


results in superior work. : 
Positive and uniform feed on wiping- SS ; 
paper. 


Uses the minimum amount of ink and 
lightest weight paper on varnish ink. 


Built in five sizes; the smallest a hand 
press, and to receive our seven different 
automatic attachments for the various 
purposes. 


Instructions complimentary, personal, 
typewritten and otherwise. 


Impression tripped at will. The variety of work that can be done on 
it is so great that the smallest printing con- 
cern can easily secure sufficient work to 
keep at least one press running steadily. 


Onion-skin and glazed paper run as 
commercially as other paper. 

Is a triumph of simplicity. 

Over fifty of our style ‘‘A” presses are 
being successfully operated by over forty 
different concerns in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, including one sold 
Tiflany & Co., and H. G. Alford Co., of 
New York; all of which were sold without 
personal solicitation. 


Is the most efficient, durable, compact 
and rigid. 

Main parts and bearings automatic and 
self-lubricating. 

We claim originality in every detail and 





respect. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF we: Est. 1857 
Roth’s Cyanide Case-hardening perm ll on Roevatnts reqared ~=—- Be ROTH TOOL COMPANY 
Furnace and appliances. ac lite cccesticasaewatirer mer Ge ro nr 


considered as such, including circular matter. 











BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 


manufactured and 
imported by us: Bronze 


Reducing Machines, Powders 

Stone-grinding 
Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 


Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 


Steel Rules and 


Straight-edges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 
@ Sole agents for the Patented Mey 30 1908 Ss, shee ee 
United StatesandCan- _ Patented April 7, 1906 a We do Repairing 


ada for the genuine Other patents pending. 
Columbia Transfer Pa- 
per — none annie 
without the water-mar 19 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 
on every sheet. ROBERT MAYER & CO. Factory — Hoboken, N.J. San Francisco 


Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 








‘CMANUFACTURED BY 
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WATSON MOTOR DRIVING JOB PRESS 


—oWATSON MOTORS 


' designed and built for the work by engi- 












Are Successfully Driving 


PRINTERS’ 
ENGRAVERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


in every State in the Union. 














They are adapted to either Belted 
or Direct-connected Drive. 






They are steel-frame, multi-polar Motors, 
built to sell on Quality instead of Price. 

While their price is as low as is con- 
sistent with the highest grade of workman- 
ship and material, they effect a saving 
through economy in operation and main- 
tenance rather than first cost. 

They are Economical because they are 












neers who ‘‘ know how.’’ 







MANUFACTURED BY 





The Mechanical Appliance Co. 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 
MILWAUKEE, , .... . WISCONSIN 















THE SEAL OF THE 


AIVERTISER'S APPROVAL 


A SIGN OF SATISFACTION 





ADM< >BOZM, 


ww 
A 


<LecrporypEr® we 
_ 2nroe St 


Do you Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 


Co-operation and Prompt Service 
in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 
Designs, Half-tones and Engravings? 
OF COURSE You Do! 
THEN LET Us HELP You. 
Phone Nos.,Randolph.747-748, Auto.6940. 
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RELIANCE BLDG, 32 UNION Square NEW YORK. 


PsP 
a 





MAIN OFFICE € FACTORY 
156-164 E.HARRISON St CHICAGO. 


“ 











RELIANCE BLOG,32 UNION SOQUARE,NEW YORK 















The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


Eckman 
Vibrating 


Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 
The attachment rides the regular roller-carriage of the press, as shown. 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and tint 
forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double rolling. 


Write NOW, Made and sold by 


A. W. HALL & CO., 327 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Any machinist can attach it in a few minutes, | 
Afterward you can remove or replace it in an instant, 





YE «We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 


Wetmore Patent pA. 
Glue Heater GIS 


Shipped on Trial. No Expense. 





If it don’t convince you it will pay for 
itself once per year for twenty years, 


It Won’t Cost You a Cent! 
No Scum—No Crust—No Dirt—No Sour 
Glue—No Glue on Floor—No Bad Work. 


Prepares glue in one-quarter and enables 
you to handle it in one-tenth the time of other 
heaters. Over 200 styles. ALL sizes. 


Get Catalogue and Proposition. 
THE ADVANCE MACHINERY CO. 


519-525 Hamilton St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Ask The Inland Printer. 





Model A 








USE 


“The Standard” 


MOTORS 


For operating all machinery used in print- 
ing and allied trades. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


NEW YORK, 66 Cortlandt St. CHICAGO, 1107 Fisher Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 337 Frankfort Ave., N.W. © PHILADELPHIA, 1103 Arch St. 








Litho Stationery Hlanks 


Lithographers to the Trade: 


By using our stock of Litho Stationery 
you can supply your customers with letter-heads, 
bill-heads, etc., that can hardly be distinguished 
from full lithographs, and give them a two-color job 


if you wish, at almost the cost of regular printing. 

Our stock is lithographed on white bond, also on white 
superfine writing paper, and supplied in any quantity, and for 
any business you desire. Send for free samples and price-list. 


Salesmen Wanted Everywhere. 


W. W. HIXSON & CO., Rockford, Ill. 














Dinse, Page & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers ana 
Stereotypers 














167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephones: Main 260; Auto 8279 


You have large sheets to print on your jobber. You have ao room on your tympaa- 
sheet to fasten a gauge. Nothiagto feed to. What are you todo? Look into these 


Improved Extension Feed Guides 


Price, $1.00 per Z 
pair—complete 





They are fastened by the tympan-bail and have adjustable guides 
and tongues. According to the construction of your press the ex- 
tent of adjustment is limited, but if allowed their full capacity they 
will gauge a sheet anywhere from about 1 inch above to 2 inches 
below the lower edge of the tympan-sheet. They are easily ap- 
plied and removed by a simple method explained with the goods. 





Sold by all leading typefounders and dealers, or by 


E. L. MEGILL, Patentee & Mfr., 60 Duane St., New York 
For smaller sheets, use any of MEGILL’S GUIDES or GAUGE PINS. MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE for colorwork is a simple and effective device for 
setting sheets to absolutely perfect register. 











James White Paper Go, 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 





TRADE-MarRK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 








Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN WARD, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894 


TOGO NS ONE, 
RODKOY OOO 
) <a 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVER'S 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, 
but deals with that side thoroughly. 
Post free, $2 per Annum. 
Dawsarn & Warp, LTD., 6 Farringdon Ave., Lonpon, E.C. 
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BREF A 


THE CHAMBERS 
Paper-Folding Machines 








: 
oF 
By) 
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No. 440, Drop-roll Jobber, with Automatic Feeder 


This jobber marks a distinctive advance in paper folders, and embodies more 
folding-machine value than ever before incorporated in a single machine. 
The range is from 35 x 48 to 14 x 21 inches. 


Folded Page, 12 x 172 to 342 x 5% Inches 


All the standard right-angle deliveries, together with long 16’s and long 32’s 
two on, made into one packing-trough. As many trick folds and odd 
make-ups as possible on any machine, provided customer cares to use them. 

No oiling of tape-pulleys, nor shifting of cams required for any sheet within 
the scope of the machine. 





Best Construction...Great Flexibility...Convenience and Simplicity 











Sargeras: 





CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office, 59 West Jackson Boulevard 





























HE PRINTING 
ART,” for May, 


is printed on 
“Champion | 
No.1 Pure White” 


Coated Paper. You can see it 
at the Advertising Show, Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York 
City, from May 16to 23. Please 
compare it with April number 
of The Printing Art, which was 
not printed on ‘‘ CHAMPION 
No. 1 PURE WHITE.”’ 


THE CHAMPION 
COATED PAPER CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 





) ACA 
ES 
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WE MANUFACTURE THE FINEST GRADES OF 


Onion-skin and Typewriter 
Papers 


and we are the leading manufacturers in the United States 
r ) for this class of eer 


We also make a fine line of Light- 
weight Papers for Tablet Compa- 
nies and Manufacturing Stationers 




















Printers and Stationers will not go astray if they ask their 
dealer for our papers. Our goods are handled by the leading 
houses of the country. Correspond with us. Get our 
samples, and let us prove our assertion as to 
the quality of the papers we manufacture 




















Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


TURNERS FALLS., MASS., U.S. A. 














| : 








LAN. HAIN 
—>h—) Sh) 
¥ > 4 
Letterpress Inks Embossing Inks 
Lithographic Inks English WhiteLake 
Copper Plate Inks Lacquers 
Steel Plate Inks Bronze Powders 
Proving Inks Varnishes 
Cover Inks Driers 
Chromatic Inks Gloss Paste 
Transfer Inks po rl eg aout 
Celluloid Inks ecaeein 
Etching Inks Art of Printing 
\. wf 
«© e@ 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
— _S 
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For the Small | 6) 


Printer=-= 


An embossing machine made 
to do the many embossing jobs--- 
Cards, Wedding Announce- 
ments, Letter-heads, Envelopes, 
etc., that you would like to pro- 
duce, but you do not feel like 
buying a big, expensive machine. 


| Ours will do the work | 








Simple in operation and substantially 
built. Besides --- no better Bookbindery 


Embossing Machine is made. 


Let us figure with you. Write for full 
particulars, sizes, prices, our terms, etc. 


The Robert Mitchell ——— Company 






GRAND RIVER AND STANTON AVENUES, DETROIT, MICH. 











The Gally Improved 





Half Super Royal 
Style No. 3 





FOR HIGH-CLASS LETTERPRESS, HALF- 
TONE AND THREE-COLOR PRINTING 
ARE UNSURPASSED 


Adaptable to many special purposes. 
Made in many sizes and styles. 


The Gally 


Universal Cutter and Creaser 
**The Standard’ 


ALL THE WORLD OVER 


FIVE SIZES 
INOS. ke es 30 x 44 inches, inside chase. 
Sa re 27x40 “ . 54 
ee re 234%x3I ” bs 
ae 2214 x 30% “ 2 7 
et 20 x 30 7 " 7 


UNIVERSAL EMBOSSER (Two sizes) 
anD UNIVERSAL STAMPER 











MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Machine Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


For Catalogue and Prices, write the nearest Printers’ Supply House 
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BUFFALO COATED 
PAPER CO. 


KENSINGTON, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE 


SURFACE COATED 
PAPERS 


ESPECIALLY MADE FOR LITHOGRAPHING 
AND THREE-COLOR PRINTING 











NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


STEEL DIE EMBOSSING are 


COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
& PRINTING tothe TRADE- 


REUNDE, Cons 


CHIcAGo. 


ae yi 


| 45-47-49 - RANDOLPH Sr. 


EstT.— 1865 


SAMPLES 
FREE 
WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 








A. F. WANNER & CO. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
SUPPLY HOUSE 


Everything for Printers 


TUBBS INDEPENDENT WOOD GOODS 
PROGRESS WIRE STITCHERS 
NATIONAL AUTOMATIC CUTTERS 
SIMPLEX ROLLER-WASHERS 


encanto! 
INLAND wiaxo "Fl Y PR ws HANSEN 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Brass Rule 

Wilson Patent Blocks 
Standard Sectional Blocks and 
Register Hooks 

American Multiplex Punches 
Union Register Quoins 
Union Hempel Quoins 





WE SELL COMPLETE OUTFITS. GET OUR FIGURES 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


340 - 342 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED. 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS. 





241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 














mesl(eXqe ROLLER CO. | 


OF 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


yy gry CTLIR EF rx 


SA 
) V8 


“116 SHER MA N 


ST, CHICAGO, ILL. . 


















Every printer can make his own 
type with the 


Thompson 
LT ypecaster 


It is specially designed 
for printers. 







It uses the most inexpensive matrix —the 
ordinary Linotype matrix —and casts from 
50 to 150 type per minute. A complete 
font of matrices costs but 7'wo Dollars. 









We adapt the Thompson Typecaster to 
make type from Monotype, Compositype 
or foundry matrices. Casts all sizes of type 
i up to 36-point and quads and space mate- 


Our first lot of machines is already contracted for. 


rial up to 48-point. We are now booking orders for future delivery. 














A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request 













ADDRESS 


Thompson Type Machine Co. 


130 Sherman Street, Chicago 


P. R. HILTON, President. A. H. McQUILKIN, Secretary. A. W. RATHBUN, 7veasurer. 
JOHN S. THOMPSON, Vice-President and General Manager. 
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. > EVERY DAY °& 


THE WHITLOCK 





= 











WINS @© 


(~ 


“Y 














It Wins Friends. It Wins Sales. 
It Wins Reputation. 


in production, by honesty in business dealings, and by con- 

stant energy and push. The career of THE WHITLOCK 
has been one of increasing growth in good will, in number of presses 
produced, and in satisfaction the press has given users. Orders and 
re-orders attest the value of the press and the favor with which it is 
looked upon by those in position to know the requirements of an 
up-to-date printing-press. Do not think of adding to your pressroom 
without at least considering THE WHITLOCK. Ask for literature 
about it or inquire of our agents concerning the press. It will be 
money in your purse. 


A inproae success has been achieved by undoubted merit 






















AGENCIES COVERING 











AMERICA AND EUROPE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. 





Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., 
44 West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Messrs. T. W.& C. B. SHERIDAN. to 
Johnson's Court, Fleet St.,London E.C. 














The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 
BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 

















—Simple=Strong—=Speed y= 


THE 


Pertected Prouty Press 


Produces Quantity as well as Quality 
And continues to a good old age, at that. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Mach 


176 FEDERAL STREET, - 


inery Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Real Recreation 


En route between 


Detroit and Buffalo 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 
ed for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 
Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address, 
L. G, Lewis. G. P. A,, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 








THE 


COLUMBIA 
EMBOSSING 
PRESS 
“The Boss of all 


Embossers’’ 


247 Center 


A Pertinent Press 
Proposition 


will doubtless be of in- 
terest to you. 
our nearest agent about 


Ask us or 





which stands for 
EXPERIENCE 


as against 


EXPERIMENT 


MADE AND SOLD BY THE 


A. DEWES COMPANY 


Street, NEW YORK 











A Continuous Free Performance! 





WILLIAMS WEB FEEDER vs. COB-WEB FEEDER 


MISPRINTS 
None 
Estimated 
CIGARETTES 
None 
Estimated 
WAGES 
None 
Estimated 


MISFEEDS 
None 
Estimated 
LOAFING 
None 
Estimated 
STRIKES 
None 
Estimated 


The Williams Web Feeder 
The Cob-Web Feeder 


The Williams Web Feeder 
The Cob-Web Feeder 


The Williams Web Feeder 
The Cob-Web Feeder 


USE OF THROW-OFF 
None 
Estimated 
PERFECT PRINTS 
1800 to 2500 
800 
RELIABILITY 

100% 


40% 





THE WILLIAMS WEB COMPANY 


Office and 
Factory: 


124-128 Fontain St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























Fuller Folders and Feeders 


RAY 





FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 





FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 


and delivers 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘ on.”’ 


E. Cc. FULLER COMPANY 


Fisher Building 28 READE STREET on 


CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No. 4 Sewing Machine 


Gluing Machine 


No. 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 





























ANNOUNCEMENT 


N June 1, the United Printing Machinery Co. transferred to the Williams 
Lloyd Machinery Co., of Chicago, that part of its business hitherto devoted 
to the manufacture and sale of machinery and supplies for electrotypers, stereo- 
typers and photoengravers. The latter Company will continue this business at 
the factory formerly occupied by the United Company in Chicago. The United 
Company will continue the development and manufacture of special printers’ 
machinery at its Boston factory and will act as sales agent of the Williams Lloyd 
Co. in the East, being in turn represented by that Company in the West. Under 

this arrangement it will be the aim of each Company to care for the 

needs of its customers in the best possible manner. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


246 SUMMER STREET, BosTON 12-14 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, AGENTS 


337 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


Electrotypers’ Machinery 











Wax Kettles, Tables and 


Steam Generator 


THE BEST IN — a 
Daniels Planer CONSTRUCTION Combination Router 


MOST PRACTICAL IN DESIGN 
MOST SATISFACTORY IN OPERATION 








A complete line for electrotypers, stereotypers and photoengravers. 


WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY 


337 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY, 4GENTS 


Boston New York 




















PUBLISH A HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE 
IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


You can do it under the Brooks Syndicate Plan and build up 
a good paying business on small capital. 


E furnish 64 pages of illustrated fiction and special articles. These pages are 

V V printed in standard magazine size, then folded and sent out in loose sections, 

ready for binding together with your local reading and local advertising sections. 

We also furnish a new cover each month, in colors, with space left at the top for 

printing in the name of your magazine. Advertising space on the covers is left blank 

for you to sell to your local advertisers. We also sell a 16-page illustrated advertising 

sheet, on which are printed illustrations covering practically all lines of business to be 

obtained on a good local magazine. You get a franchise for the exclusive rights to 

both the BROOKS MAGAZINE SERVICE and the BROOKS ILLUSTRATED 
ADVERTISING SERVICE. 

Our Company has demonstrated by years of experience that the plan we offer is 
practical and successful, and we have condensed this experience into a book which 
we want to send you. It tells the main details of magazine publishing, gives plans 
and prices to be charged for local advertising, the cost of production and estimated 
profits. You can make from $150 to $250 per month with very small working 
capital. If you are already publishing a monthly periodical you can enlarge and 
improve it by changing the form to fit our service. If you are running a printing- 
office you can put out a monthly magazine without adding to your monthly expense, 
and thereby increase your net profits. If you are an advertising man, here is your 
opportunity to become your own publisher in a new field. Or, if you are in some 
other line of business or profession and wish to make a change to get into a field 
where there is practically no competition, the BROOKS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
is worth your immediate attention. Any one with energy, fair business experience 
and good reputation can take up this work and make it pay handsome returns. We 
have a competent editorial staff to assist you with suggestions in handling your local 
literary features, and our advertising and circulation departments will assist in pushing 
circulation and advertising. 

Our book on magazine publishing and samples of magazines using our service a 
will be sent on receipt of ten cents to cover postage. Write at once and secure a 


franchise for your territory. JAMES W. BROOKS 
THE BROOKS PUBLISHING CO., Granite Blidg., St. Louis. President and Editor-in-Chief 






































The Baby Curtis Power 
Embossing Press 


will emboss a die 344x214 inches. ‘The following is a 
list of some of the firms who have bought Improved Curtis 
Power Embossing Presses : 


THE AMERICAN BOOK & PRINTING CO., . . . Mexico, D.F. 
MOSLER, BOWEN @® COOK, ‘a - Mexico, D.F. 
GILBERT-JONES-RUGG CO., Second and Rose Sts., be . Los Angeles, Cal. 
UNION BANK NOTE CoO., a. -« . Kansas City, Mo. 
SIEGRIST ENGRAVING Co., : . Kansas City, Mo. 
THE JENNINGS ENGRAVING co., 2511 w. 38th Ave, - Denver, Colo. 
THE CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO.,. . . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE F. L. REEG CO., 214 Woodward Ave., r “ - Detroit, Mich. 
THE S. W. WRIGHT CO., Lakeside Building, . a . Chicago, Ill. 
Fully MR. L. R. BROCHON, 206 ‘Wabash Ave, . - « Chicago, Ill. 
covered by P, F. PETTIBONE @ CO., 44-50 S. a St. ie « . Chicago, Ill. 
U.S MR. DUNCAN R. DORRIS, e «@ . . Nashville, Tenn. 
P at . t McQUIDDY PRINTING CO., . . . . . +. =. Nashville, Tenn, 
atents. THE M.P.EXLINE CO. . . . . . ~« ~~ ~ Dallas, Texas. 
WINTER BROS,., . - « «© « « « « Geese 
GEO. D. BARNARD @ co., ‘ . . St. Louis, Mo. 
MONTGOMERY ENGRAVING co., 14-16 Hooper Bd., . Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A Marvel of Speed, CENTRALIA BOOK, STATIONERY @ PRINTING co, Centralia, Ill. 


Str ength and WRITE TO-DAY for complete description of our Baby 
ccurac Standard and Special presses. The most complete line of 
Je Embossing Machinery in the world. 


@ A job can be gotten ready and 
executed quicker on our presses MODERN MACHINE CO. 
than on any other press on the | 214 Spruce Street . . . . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


market. Eastern Representative— MANSFELD MACHINE CO., 81 Center St., New York City, N.Y. 
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Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model 1, ‘T'wo-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 


a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. o. b. Chicago 



















Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. Q| This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. Q If you want other model 
Linotypes, write us. We may have what you want. 











We have an Exclusive Special License 


to use patented attachments in rebuilding Linotype Machines. @ All parts used by 
us in rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company, and are made in the UNITED STATES. 








If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype 





WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL S. MENAMIN, 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 




















Service and Quality 


2 Guaranteed ¢$ 














Mr. Printer: When you want an electrotype — you 


want it quickly. You have a rush job 
depending; you can’t fool with promises. You want an electro- 
type of “ quality." Good paper, good ink or good press- 
work will not cover the ‘‘sin’ of a poor electrotype. 





Dependable Service 


Means simply this: When you order an Electrotype, Nickeltype, 
Waxplate, Design or Engraving delivered at a certain day, at 
a certain hour, and you get it — that’s dependable service. 

Electrotypes of perfect quality at prices no higher than you 
pay for inferior work means dependable service. Why pay 
tribute to poor quality > Place your orders with an Electrotyping 
establishment conducted on a business basis, adequately equipped 
to handle large or small contracts, and be assured of quick service 


and prompt delivery. 


OUR BIG PLANT AND PROMPT 
SERVICE SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


Let us send our Representative to your place of business. 


The Beuster Electrotyping Co. 


RY BER Y fom D) Oy-V. 0210) .0\ moe bran OF 5 J LOv-NeLe) 


Phone, Harrison 2657 Phone, Automatic 8657 


























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








ET us have a heart-to-heart talk with you on the merits of printing presses, and tell you 
why the Huber-Hodgman machine is the best ever offered the printer. The first point 
to which we call your attention is that this Company is thoroughly equipped with a 
shop of new and latest designed tools, used by the most efficient mechanics; every press 
is built with the greatest care, of selected materials. “The frame-work is the most rigid made, 
the driving mechanism being a straight shaft, turning perfectly true, with a keyed gear on one 
end driving the cylinder, the other driving the bed; these gears do not slide, nor does the shaft 
lift. A six-inch block working through a broad-faced, straight shoe reverses the bed; it does 
not cut the shoe like a roller, causing noise and rattle, and lost motion. The tracks are four 
inches wide, hardened steel faced, with ball-bearing rollers; the longer used the smoother the 
face of the track. The pyramid distribution of nine rollers with the angles geared and all inter- 
changeable, makes the most efficient service ; and the print-side-up delivery with the fly in com- 
bination will deliver all kinds of stock at full speed of machine, and can be changed in less than 
half a minute. 

The Huber-Hodgman Press might not give you better service than some other machines 
while they are new, but after a few years’ service is when you will congratulate yourself on its 
possession. It wears well and will maintain its register, and be as efficient as when new long 
after its competitors are in the scrap-pile. You can not afford to overlook these claims, by a 
simple examination, unless you are blind to your interests. 

The Huber-Hodgman is not imitative; it is built on new lines, and every customer has 
endorsed our claims. Can’t you, before placing an order, look it over? We sell it on its merits. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
2521 Octavia Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 














IMPERIAL 
ART PRESS 


THE LATEST AND BEST 








Adapted for highest grade 
of work. 

Contains features found in 
no other job press. 

Two Sizes: 10x15 and 

14x 22. 








Imperial Art Press 
Company 
_ 77 Summer St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





























ACME 


WIRE STAPLE 





Acme 
Binder 
No. 6 


Patented in Europe 
and the 
United States, 





BINDERS 












Operated by hand or foot power. 


Devices. 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market” 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 





















ACME STAPLE CO, Lt¢. 


300 N. 12th St.,. PHILADELPHIA 























OU 

























\ N )¥ take pleasure in announcing the 
addition of the latest member to 

the Caslon family, viz: the Con- 

densed Caslon, in which the body of this 
specimen is set. Besides the 24-Point, 
used here, all the leading sizes are either 
completed or under way. We think you 
will agree with us that it is a most useful 
and handsome face. Further specimens 
on application. The Caslon family is now 
one of the largest extant, comprizing as it 
does, in addition to the Condensed Caslon, 
the original Caslon Old Style—which, by 
the way, we alone are authorized by the 
English originators to produce,—the New 
Caslon, Heavy Caslon, Caslon Old Style 
Italic, New Caslon Italic and Caslon Text. 











INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Saint Louis Chicago Philadelphia New York 






















C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY 











We save you 
from 10 per cent 
to 50 per cent on 
all orders. 


We sell parts and 
supplies for the 

























Send us a trial order and prove it. 


All our parts are of American manufacture and 
fully guaranteed. 


WE BUY LINOTYPES for CASH 
WE REBUILD . . . LINOTYPES 
WE SELL .. . . LINOTYPES| | 


We sell everything pertaining to a Linotype, such as— 





Linotype Motors Linotype Machinists’ Tools 


Linotype Metal Linotype Ingot-casting Machines 

Linotype Melting Furnaces Linotype Saw-tables 

Linotype Molds converted and Linotype Spacebands repaired at 
rebuilt 30c. each 


Prices cheerfully quoted. iit 


Write us before deciding. We always have a money-saving 
proposition to present. 


C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY 


Cor. Causeway and Washington Street, North, BOSTON, MASS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Motor Drive for Printing Machinery” 


Is the title of our latest bulletin, No. 87-O, prepared for the printing trade. It gives examples of the thousands of C-W 
motor equipments made during the past eighteen years. We are experts in this line, and can be of service if you are 
buying one 14 horse-power motor or two hundred motors to equip a shop throughout. 


Jobber Driven by C-W Motor Router Driven by C=-W Motor 


ER-W 
gock® MPA EEL & 


MANUFACTURERS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AMPERE, N. J. 





























THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THe firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


Ouiver Baker Mra. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. 

Makers of Art Calendars and Specialties 

for Advertising. Samples of calendars in half- 

tone, duo half-tone and 3-color half-tone fur- 

nished only upon receipt of price on a basis 

of 40 to 50 per cent discount from the 1,000 

price; orders for samples not solicited except 

from those who propose to push our line ener- 
getically and exclusively. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CrEscENT Emsossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING GOODS. 
ADVERTISING Goops— All sorts fully covered by 
The Novelty News, monthly, illustrated, official 
trade organ. $1 a year. Suite H, 95 Fifth av., 
Chicago. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Rulers and adv. thermometers. 


NoRTH- WESTERN NOVELTY Co., Geneva, III. 


AIR BRUSH. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 W. 





Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


BuTLer, J. W., Papgr Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 


CRESCENT EMBossINeG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.”’ 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. ‘ Art — Skill — Judgment.” 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., ManuFracTurine Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machinery, 
numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THomas GarNnaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Suave, Hipp & MELoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, Printers’ 
Specialties. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missour! Brass TyPE Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


3-10 





CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. .See 
“* Crescent Goods.” 


MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee, offers a 
special calendar proposition to printers, insur- 
ing increased sales and profits; write us. 


New Linz of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SuLuivan Printinae Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes and 
styles of Calendar Pads for 1908. The best 
and cheapest in the market. Now ready for 
delivery. Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
CasoT, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoaTED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON WorKs. Prepared charcoal. E. 
40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 
BarnHarT Bros, & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoATED PaPEeR Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carps (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000 lots, 
$3.75 ; l1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DETROIT CoIN 
WrapPer Co., Detroit, Mich. 





COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPER PLaTE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HpaRNeE Mra. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 








Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for 
job presses, book stitchers, etc., without springs. 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BaRNHaRT Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolutions and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. . 


BraGgpon, JOHN C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zine etching and half-tone. 





CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT Exsossine Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CREscEnT 
CaLenparRs for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CrescuntT Foup- 
ERs for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CRESCENT ADDRESS CarRDs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
NoveELTigs. Write for samples. 

CRESCENT Post Carbs. The finest American 
line of illuminated and embossed cards. 
CaPALOGUE Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN Fins Emposspp Work. 

Write for samples and prices. 

SILK CorRDs AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Swirt, Geores W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 


chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE CUTTING. 
Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf ledger 
sheets. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


DIES— BRASS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. For hats, books, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


BiomGren Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


BricuT’s “ OLD RELIABLB” St. Louis ELEcTRO- 
TYPB Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 

JUERGENS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 
McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 

Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 

Wuitcoms, H. C. & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 

Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hos, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 

CrEscENT EmsBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“‘ Crescent Goods.” 

EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Emsossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


FrREUND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

EMBOSSING DIES. 


StrupPMANN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








EMBOSSING DIES— BRASS. 


LEDERER, THE F. J., Co., 400 Guilford st., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Em- 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — BRASS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. Brass plates for all purposes. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


FREUND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
- — 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt. 


ENVELOPES. 


BatTerRMAN, J. H., Mra. Co., 158 W. Van Buren 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 

CuasP ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
All styles envelopes with and without fastener 
attachment. 

SHERMAN ENVELOPE Co., Worcester, Mass. Sher- 
man double-tongue clasp. Sherman stamp- 
saver, Sherman linegraphic. 


St. Louis Sticker Co., 105 Pine st., St. 
Louis, Mo. Tension and metal clasp 
envelopes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. Ad- 
vertising stickers, trading stamps, in 
all colors and shapes. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Co., 22 Reade st., New York. 
Manufacturers of tension and clasp envelopes 
of every description. Also headquarters for all 
special sizes and made-to-order envelopes. 

UniTep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries — best values. 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

p Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, III. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FAN HANDLES. 
NortH-WESTERN Novetty Co., Geneva, Ill. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


DEXTER FOLDER Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GRAPHITE. 


THE S. OperMayYER Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg. Molding and polishing graphite 
for electrotypers. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, SAMUEL & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 

McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New York. 
Manufacturers of the “‘ Renowned ” non-curling 
gummed papers. Always in stock. We control 
the largest output of the best and flattest 
gummed papers in the world. No waste in 
printing. 
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GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
All kinds of labels or paper for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 

AuLT & Wisore Co., THE. Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Havana, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, London, Eng. 

KIENLE & Co., 109-118 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 

Ray, Witu1aM H., Printing Ink MFG. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ULLMANN & PHILPOTT MFG. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


BaRNuART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
BuatTcHFrorD, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & METAL Works, Fourteenth 

and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS AND INKS. 
Korn, Wm., 120 Centre st., New York. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Ropert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks, Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BuatcHForpD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., High-grade metals for 
Lanston Monotype and all typecasting ma- 
chines, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 

JENNEY Exectric Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
Spracue Euectric Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 

and allied machines a specialty. 

Tue Rossins & Myers Co., Springfield, O. Direct- 
current motors for all machines used in the 
graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cortlandt st. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELrEcTRIC & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 127 Worth st., New 
ork. 

Moreans & Witcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

Osweco MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. The 
Brown & Carver complete line. 


PAPER JOGGERS. 


Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Paper joggers, 
“Giant ’’ Gordon press brakes, printers’ form 
trucks. See ‘‘ Counters.” 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


SToLL, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPER-RULING PENS. 


Tue A. DrepGE Ruuine PEN Co., 75 Gold st., 
New York. 


PAPETERIES. 


UniTeEp States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ALPHA PHoTo-ENGRAVING Co., Howard and Fay- 
ette sts., Baltimore, Md. Engravings for the 
printer. 

BiomGreN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
W signers, illustrators, engravers and 
electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 

120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 

Kg..ey, S. J., Enaravine Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 

SanDERS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

STanDARD ENGRAVING Co. (Inc.), M. C. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 
THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 

cago. photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PavuL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York Eneravers’ Suppiy, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


Keuton’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 175 
Elm st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Plate 
printing and embossing presses. 


POST CARDS. 


CRESCENT EmBossING Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


PRESSES. 


DupLex PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and Rotary Perfecting Presses. 


Goss PRINTING Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


JoHN THOMSON Press Co., Nott & East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 




































































































THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


EarRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 


De BoisE Bresnan Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York. Mfrs. brass rule, wood goods; specialists. 


Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Mora@ans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BingHaM BroTHEeRS Company, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BINnGHAM’s SaM’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 514-516 Clark av., St. 
Louis; 1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. For- 
syth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky av., 
Indianapolis. 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn. 


GoprreEy & Co., (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ rollers 
and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. Es- 
tablished 1865. 

MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 








PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 
Texas TyPE Founpry Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 
DrRiscoLL & FLETCHER, Ellicott and N. Division 


sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and rebuilt 
printers’ machinery. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 

Rosert RoweLL Company, Louisville, Ky. New 
and rebuilt printing machinery. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 


PRINTING OUTFITS. 


BaRNHART TyPE FounpRyY Company, 53-55 Lafay- 
ette st., cor. Leonard, New York. 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 


Superior SEAL & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 


NoRTH-WESTERN Nove.Lty Co., Geneva, Ill. Manu- 
facturers only; we are not after your agents. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.”’ 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 
BLaTCHFOoRD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Kansas City LEAD AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CROooKE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


Story Finisnine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Calendars, shows cards, maps, hangers, etc., for 
the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPE Founpers Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 


| Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co. 63-65 
Beekman st., New York city. 

Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry, (established 
1872), 190-192 Congress st., Boston; 43 Cen- 
ter st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 

INLAND Type Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 

Park Type Founpry pays 20 cents per pound in 
trade. Sells many, any, all new faces Job Type 
6 to 36 point at 30 per cent off regular lists. 
Done at 335-337 West Green st., Louisville, Ky. 

Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 
Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Labels, show cards, maps, pictures, for the 
trade. 


WOOD TYPE. 


HAMILTON Mrc. Co., Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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THE ONLY 
SAFE BLOCK 
AINO FHL 


Sectional view of Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block showing Hooks in position. 


With Wesel Patent Hook and Drop-in Nut 


Nearly Q 900 Blocks in use. 




















Wesel Patent Hook with : 
Drop-in Nut. Sectional view showing how Drop-in Nut is inserted into the Grooves. 


The only Block which successfully meets all the requirements of those who print from plates. This is 
proven by the repeat orders we are constantly receiving. Those who have tried out the block by actual 
experience will not be satisfied by any other device. Its use will save labor in making-up and make-ready, 
and save wear of plates. Every consideration which should be given weight by the manufacturing printer 
is in favor of the Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block. We will be pleased to estimate on a block equipment 
to fit your press. Hooks for every purpose can be provided. 











a THE DITTMAN HOOK 
¥ FOR REGISTER WORK 


Wa 

My used in connection with our Metal or Iron Sectional Blocks, is especially 
adapted for work demanding fine register and printed in two or more colors. 
The Dittman Hooks are used by all the best three and four color printers. 
They are reasonable in price, are practically indestructible, and are guaran- 
teed accurate in height and body. 





Narrow Margin Dittman 


Register Hook. WE WOULD BE PLEASED TO ESTIMATE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 












SEND FOR CATALOGUE illustrating and describing any of our four lines of Machinery and Appliances. 














F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Machinery and Appliances for Printers, Electrotypers 
Stereotypers and Photo-engravers 
70-80 Pa esis a ‘cena tal Brooklyn NEW YORK, 10 Spruce Street 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, 150-152 Franklin Street 





























‘Tubbs Thumbnail News 





LuDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


JUNE, 1907 


536-538 PEARL ST., NEw YORK 








Tubbs Thumbnail News 


By BASH TUBBS 


THE TUBBS MFG. CO. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For the reason that the printers have been 
so unusually kind to us in the East, we have 
found it necessary to establish a warehouse 
in New York. It would be our purpose to 
carry an immense stock of printers’ goods, 
which will make it possible to fill all orders 
without delay, with the exception of specially 
designed furniture, which will necessarily 
have to come from the factory at Ludington, 
Michigan. As a result, printers in New York, 
New England, and other Eastern States, should 
send their orders direct to the Tubbs Manu- 
ae agg Company, 536 538 Pearl street, New 
York, ¥. 


We are consulting engineers as well as 
manufacturers, and printers who are contem- 
plating modernizing their establishments might 
profit by consulting this department. We 
originate, design and equip composing-rooms 
throughout. We make no charge for consulta- 
tion or advice. We have thousands of draw- 
ings showing specially designed imposing- 
stone frames, cabinets and other equipment 
that might be interesting in selecting new 





equipment. Before deciding upon your new 
arrangement we would glad to have you 
write us. * # 


That the Tubbs quality is being approved in 
New York is evidenced by three unusually 
large orders for composing-room equipment 
secured in the first half of May. Among the 
number is the composing-room of the Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Tubbs furnished every piece 
of furniture in this establishment, consisting 
mostly of special designs. The finish is weath- 
ered oak. It wouid please any printer to make 
a visit to that establishment. You will find 
printers’ furniture like you never saw before. 

We are also building about four carloads 
of cabinets, imposing-stone frames with iron 
tops and other equipment for the new office of 
the Isaac H. Blanchard Company. This mate- 
rial will have the weathered-oak finish, and it 
will be among the largest composing-rooms in 
New York. 

Tubbs is also furnishing all the furniture for 
the Federal Printing Company of New York, 
and judging from the size of this order it will 
undoubtedly be by far the largest composing- 
room in America, aside from the Government 
Printing-office. There will be sixty special 
stone frames of one design with iron tops; 
cabinets by the hundred. Tubbs designed 
every piece of furniture for the composing- 
room, pressroom, foundry and bindery. It will 
require about eight cars to transport this 
order. This material is all weathered-oak 
finish. * * * 


About two years ago Tubbs _ originated 
weathered-oak finish for printers’ furniture, 
which is on the mission order. That printers 
approve of this style of finish is strengthened 
for the reason that practically every large 
equipment during the year has selected this 
style. Among other very large outfits for May 
finished in weathered oak, in addition to those 
mentioned above, are the Buffalo Typesetting 
Company of Buffalo, complete equipment; 
Pittsburg Printing Company, large number of 
cabinets, etc.; Bowman Publishing Company, 
Evanston, lilinois, and hundreds of others. 
We would be glad to have you inspect this 
style of furniture in our New York salesroom. 

* * * 


The Printing Machinery Record for April, 
published in London, has the following to say 
among other things regarding Tubbs’s goods: 
“The Tubbs printers’ joinery, particularly the 
‘New Idea’ type cases, has proved a revela- 
tion to the British printer. The reign of King 
Paper and attendant dust is doomed through 
the introduction of the polished rock-maple 
veneer, that forms the top layer of the three- 
ply bottom. The great increase in durability 
which the lock corners provide is apparent at 
a glance, and the ugly gaps at the corners, 





DOUBLE EXTRA 


The Tubbs Mfg. Co., of Ludington, Michigan, has opened 
a large Salesroom and Warehouse at 536-538 
Pearl Street, New York—one minute 
from Broadway. 


That the printers in New York and the East may have prompt- 
ness in delivery of the Tubbs famous product, an exhibition floor 
and wareroom has been established at 536-538 Pearl street, where 
a large and complete stock of Printers’ Modern Furniture, Wood 
Type and Supplies will be on hand for immediate delivery. This 
establishment will be under the management of Mr. C. W. Moore, 
who was previously manager of Golding & Co’s New York branch. 


Mr. Moore’s extended acquaintance in New York and eastern 


territory will serve as a most excellent recommendation. 


Printers 


are invited to visit the new quarters and inspect the Tubbs idea of 


Modern Printers’ Furniture. 





resulting in loss of valuable type, are no 
longer inevitable after a few months’ use of a 


type case.’ 
* * * 


Having had many requests for Teddy Bears 
in wood, we have made patterns for three 
styles, which we can furnish in any size 


wanted from four-line up. In sending in 
your order please mention size line wanted. 





The Cornell Printing Company, of Syracuse, 
New York, who are exclusive show printers, 
sent us this letter last month: ‘* The outfit of 
wood type, imposing-stone frames and cabinets 
which you furnished us over a year ago has 
proven so unusually satisfactory that we are 
going to have you duplicate this material 
throughout. Send your representative to see 
us at once. Your Uniform Set Gothic is the 
greatest time-saver we ever saw in a printing- 
office. We have discarded everv font of wood 
type in our shop made by other concerns and 
we want nothing but Tubbs’s Uniform Set 
System. So far as we know we have never 
stopped one moment to make-ready a single 
form with your wood type, and we are running 
several presses continually on posters and 
nothing else. We are able to appreciate the 
excellent type you manufacture.’ 

Note.— Since the above was received we 
have completed their order for another thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of wood type, in addition 
to other equipment. The Tubbs quality is the 
real quality. 

* * * 


The Ault & Wiborg Company, 545-547 Mis- 
sion street, San Francisco, California, have a 
complete line of Tubbs’s goods. Printers on 
the Coast will save much time in sending their 
orders for Tubbs’s goods to that company. 





TUBBS WAREROOMS AND FOREIGN OFFICES 


Where orders may be sent: 


Malin OFFICE AND WoRKS . . . 
EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREROOM 


CHICAGO ... 
PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS .. 


340 Dearborn Street 
609 Chestnut Street 
108 Pine Street 


. LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
536-538 Pearl St.,. NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 7 East Pearl Street 
BOSTON... . 174 Fort Hill Square 
SAN FRANCISCO, 545-547 Mission Street 


COMPLETE STOCK AT ABOVE POINTS 


188-189 Fleet Street 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 
19 St. George’s House 
7 Grey Street 


LONDON, ENG. 
SYDNEY. N.S.W. . 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 
WELLINGTON, N. Zz. 


MEXICO CITY, MEX., 10 Lopez, 16. 17, 18, 19, 20 
BUENOS AIRES, ARG. REP. Victoria 562 
HAVANA, CUBA 39 Muralla 
TORONTO, ONT. . 124 York Street 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 
Rollers 


c Io? 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 





CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 






































American Lead and Rule Cutters 
are the best cutters. 


HEY embody many valuable features to be found in 

no other cutter made—features that save time and 

insure accuracy; that give better and quicker results. 
They are better made, too. In fact they are so much 
better than the next best that a comparison means a 
sale for us. If you want the best—and it costs no more—you 
will surely order an “American.” ‘There are 


None “just as good”—none near as good. 











Model No. 30 





FOUR STYLES 


No. 30 — AUTOMATIC-LOCKING GAUGES ........... $12.00 
Capacity, 105 picas, by nonpareils; also 45 picas, by points. 
No. 20 — AUTOMATIC-LOCKING GAUGES ........... 10.00 
Capacity, 105 picas, by nonpareils. 
No. 10 — GRADUATED TO PICAS ........4..+-+e4e6. 7.00 
Capacity, 84 ems. 
No. 1 —NOT GRADUATED. ... 2. s se se ee eee 6.00 


Capacity, 14 inches. 





ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 





MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 61-63 Ward Street, CHICAGO 


JOHN HADDON & CO., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain. 
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eY/ KRAG \s 
AUTOMATIC 


DISTRIBUTER 


FOR 


GORDEN? 


1S S@lfeAdJUStINg Which means that 
it tS aLWwayS h@ld in the correct 
position to the InK-YroLllers 


FULLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE 


YEAR. 
ADOPTED*o FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO 


AND ALL LEADING DEALERS 

















THIRTY DAYS 















‘*No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 


>» >») 


which contains more valuable ‘meat. 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for ‘‘lifting.’”” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors, THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.00 per Annun, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &>» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch-wid 
Strindrucker MONTHLY 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.—post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-ind Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57, GERMANY 








If you have tried all the other 


olortype 


Platemakers 


and could not get what you 
wanted, come to us for it. We 
guarantee our plates to give en- 
tire satisfaction. @ Postcards in 
colors made from ordinary pho- 
tographs. @ Reproductions made 
for advertising purposes by our 
process catch the eye. Q Nickel- 
types of the subject entitled 
“The Question,” appearing in 
this issue, for sale. Q Get into 
communication with us at 


once and be happy 


Maas Colortype Company 


(NOT INCORPORATED) 


126-132 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 

















HINTS 


IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for 
Printers 


BY 
T. B. WILLIAMS 












‘T's book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposi- 


tion of book forms, and shows-in addition to the 

usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, 
with concise instructions which may be readily understood by 
the advanced printer or the apprentice. Several chapters, 
fully illustrated, are devoted to ‘‘making’’ the margins, and 
this feature alone is well worth the price of the book. 


96 pages, ¢ by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. 
Price, $1.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, . NEW YORK 
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Labor-Savers to the Printer 


CHAMPLIN 
Type & Machinery Co. 
121 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


’ All Printers’ 


Necessities 

















Specialties: 
Patent Combination Chases 
American Press Seat 
Electricity and Slip-Sheet Device 
Miller Saw-Trimmer 








Drop-roller Folder 


ONE FOLD 





sPEED 6000 Hour 


MADE BY 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394-398 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 

















More work with 
less labor 


is easily accomplished with the 


KEYSTONE AUTOMATIC 
CLAMP CUTTER 


because of its simplicity, and all 
users of paper-cutters should be 
interested in this. 


The Keystone Auto. is also quick, accurate 
and durable, and we are sure investigation will 
convince you that we have the best machine 
there is. 

Satisfied customers prove what they will do, 
and what others have done you ought to be 
able to accomplish. 

Write for circulars and prices and let us tell 
you more about what our machines will do. 


The Standard Machinery Co. 


Successor to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery, Embossing Presses 
and Paper-Cutting Machines of all kinds, 
Die-Cutting Presses, etc. 


Main Office and Works, . . . MYSTIC, CONN. 
CHAS. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 
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SHERIDAN’S 
Power Clamp Book Trimmer 


A FAST MACHINE 
FOR FINE WORK 


Write for particulars and price 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . . .. 56-58 Duane Street 
CHICAGO .. . .. 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON, 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 
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Before you put this sign out again 
let us tell you what 


Cross Gontinuous Feeders 


will do for you. 








Cross PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON PARIS 
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“Royal Muskaka Hast] nisi Rests au 
The Royal Muskoka Hotel 


MUSKOKA LAKES, CANADA 
“‘The Grandest Spot in all America’’ 


Lakes of Blue set with Isles of Emerald. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, Beautiful Water Trips, Golf and Tennis. 
Modern Hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas, and home-like rooms 
perfumed by the fragrant pines. Hay fever unknown. 


Less than a day’s journey from principal American cities, via Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, Chicago. Solid trains from Buffalo and Toronto, 


Handsomely illustrated descriptive matter free. Apply to 


GEO. W. VAUX, Asst. Pass. & Ticket Agent, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fare CHICAGO to MUSKOKA WHARF and Return after June 1, $16.55---Good 30 days. 


: = “‘ALand of 


mi 


Lakes and Rivers 


“Half an Hours Catch — Lady Evelyn Lake’ 


A Peerless Region 
for the Tourist, Camper, 
Canoeist, Angler and Sportsman 


A new territory now accessible by rail and offering the 
best fishing and shooting in America. Scenery unexcelled, 
hay fever unknown, magnificent canoe trips. 

_ Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall-eyed pike 
in abundance. Moose, deer, bear, partridge and other 
game during hunting season. 

Handsomely illustrated book, telling you all about it, 
sent free on application to 


GEO. W. VAUX, Asst. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, z i i , GS. 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Chicago, Ill. ‘ pti it ig eres a 


Fare CHICAGO to TEMAGAMI and Return after June 1, $22.20---Good 30 days. 























TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Space will permit the listing of but a few of the Technical Books and Utilities we 
have for sale. Complete list mailed on request. 























COMPOSING-ROOM 


Hints on Imposition. By T. B. Williams. Contents: A Single Page, Two 
Pages, the Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Sexto, 18, 20, 24, 32, 36, 40 and 48 page 
Forms, 64-page Form, and Sections, Cover Forms, Double 4, 8, 16, 24, 32, 
36, 44, 48 and 64 page Forms, Envelope Forms, Margins, Pages of Unequal 
size, Gripper Margin, Register, Sizes of Books, A Few Suggestions. Flexible 
leather, 334 by 6, $1. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE Designs. Arranged and printed by Nicker- 
son & Orcutt. 30 pages, 6 by 9 inches, printed in colors, paper cover. 
Reduced to 25 cents. 


SPECIMEN Books: 
RILL-HEADS, 25 cents. 
LETTER-HEADS, 50 cents. 
PROFESSIONAL CARDS AND TICKETS, 25 cents. 
PROGRAMS AND MENUS, 50 cents. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. A full and concise explanation of all 
the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and his 
patrons. Contents: Punctuation; The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, 
Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, 
Dash, Apostrophe — Capitalization — Style; The Use and Non-use of Figures, 
Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof — 
Proofreaders’ Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type Standard — Number of Words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads to the Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads for 
Newspapers — Newspaper Measurements — Imposition of Forms. Convenient 
vest-pocket size. Neatly bound in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cents. 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING. By Edward F. Strange. Con- 
tents: Roman Lettering and Its Derivatives, The Middle Ages, Beginning of 
Printed Letters, Letters in the Sixteenth Century, The Seventeenth Century, 
The Eighteenth Century, The Nineteenth Century, Making of Letters, Placing 
of Letters, Some Principles. 294 pages, profusely illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS. By Ernest Knaufft. Contents: Sceing Properly, 
Silhouettes, Perspective, Power of Outlines, Shaded Drawing, General Prac- 
tice, Characteristics of Objects, Light and Shade, Methods, Outline and 
Shaded Drawing, Resumé, Lines of the Face, Broad Outline Adapted to 
Printing, Light and Dark Masses, French Names, Art School Methods, Lines 
Introduced Because Their Counterpart Is Seen in Nature, Facial Expression, 
Pen Drawing for Magazine and Newspaper, Pen Technic, Criticism of Various 
Styles, Illustrations Reviewed, The Planes of the Face, Taste, Miscellaneous 
Illustrations, Economy in Printing, Lettering, Some Standard Historic Alpha- 
bets Studied, Early and Modern Type, Origin and Development of Letters, 
Summary of Method of Instruction, Analysis of Styles of Book Decoration, 
Wood Engraving, Directions for Practice, Directions for Experiments with 
Zine Plates, Copperplate Engraving, Lithography, Chalk Plate. 240 pages, 
over one hundred illustrations, cloth, $2. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DesicN. By E. A. Batchelder. Contents: The Ele- 
mentary Line, Shape Rhythm, Measure Balance, Shape Rhythm — Areas, Tone 
Balance — Black and White, Measure Harmony, Measure Rhythm, Tone 
Rhythm, Tone Harmony, Tone Balance, From the Abstract to Nature, Decora- 
tive Arrangement, From Nature to the Abstract. 171 pages, cloth, $3. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 
By C. S. Partridge. Contains, in concise form, all the information heretofore 
published on these subjects, together with facts, figures, hints and suggestions 
gleaned from practical workmen and from the author’s personal experience 
and observation. The book is an encyclopedia of information for the practical 
workman and the amateur, and is the result of much patient and painstaking 
research. It is essentially a reference book. The subjects are carefully 
indexed and alphabetically arranged for the convenience of the reader. $2. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


Correct KEYBOARD FINGERING. By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 cents. 


FacstmMILE Linotype Keysoarps, printed on heavy manila, being an exact 
reproduction as to size and location of keys of the latest two-letter machines ; 
25 cents. 


FacsIMILE SIMPLEX KeEyBoarps, printed on heavy ledger paper; 15 cents. 


History OF ComposinG MACHINES. By John S. Thompson. Contents: 
Introduction, Individual Type Machines, Hand Apparatus, Automatic Justi- 
fiers, Type Casters and Setters, Typecasting Machines, Type-bar Machines, 
Impression Devices, Slugcasting Machines, Perforated Paper Controllers, 
Transfer Machines, Other Methods, Patents on Composing Machines, American 
Patents, British Patents. 200 pages, fully illustrated, cloth, $3; flexible 
leather, $4. 


THE MECHANISM OF THE Linotype. By John S. Thompson. Second edi- 
tion, 1905, revised and enlarged. Contains chapters on the double-magazine 
and pica machines, and heretofore unpublished hints on their care and 
mechanism. Every adjustment of the Linotype is fully described and illus- 
trated in a stylé understandable to the novice as well as the experienced 
Linotypist. Full list of technical questions to assist students, and valuable 
information concerning the erection of machines, handling of tools, making of 
repairs and measurement of type. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket. 
Price, $2, postpaid. 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NeEwspaPreR. A Handbook for the Prospective Publisher, 
Including Suggestions for the Financial Advancement of Existing Daily and 
Weekly Journals. By O. F. Byxbee. Contents: Choosing a Field, Selecting 
a Building and Its Location, Choosing a Title, Arranging Size and Number of 
Pages and Price, Ready-print, Plates or All Home Production, Make-up of 
the Paper — Style of Heads, Buying Material, Arrangement of the Composing- 
room, Business Office Fixtures and Arrangement, Furniture and Arrangement 
of the Editorial Rooms, Bookkeeping and Office Management, Reportorial 
Force and Its Work, Procuring and Interesting Correspondents, Rules for 
Reporters and Correspondents, Procuring Subscribers, Keeping Subscribers, 
Collecting Subscriptions, The Advertising Rate Card, Procuring Advertising, 
Allowing Credits and Collecting Bills, Advertising a Newspaper, Extra and 
Special Editions. 113 pages, cloth, $1. 


PRESSWORK 


A ConcISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PREsswork. By F. W. Thomas. A com- 
plete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 25 cents. 

OveRLAY KNIFE. This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to be of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of the most superior manufacture, and is the only 
overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 25 cents. 


PRAcTICAL GUIDE TO EmpossinG. By James P. Burbank, a practical press- 
man and embosser. Contains instructions for embossing by the various 
methods applicable to ordinary job presses, and much information not hitherto 
accessible. Instructions are given for making dies from various materials 
readily obtained by every printer, also complete instructions for etching dies 
on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools and a diagram showing the 
operation of the dies when put on the press; 75 cents. 


Presswork. By William J. Kelly. Contents: At Hand Press, Making 
Ready, Methods of Applying Underlays, Underlaying Small and Large Sec- 
tions, The Cut-out Underlay, Preliminaries to Overlaying, Packing the Cylin- 
der, Modifications in Hard Packing, Amending the Make-up of Tympans, Tym- 
pan for Quick Jobwork, Tympans for Newspaper Work, Overlaying, Prepara- 
tions Necessary to Making Overlays, Opinions on Overlaying Compared, 
Summary of Useful Hints, Inks. 140 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Srewarr’s Empossinc Boarp. A convenient and satisfactory substitute for 
the ordinary embossing composition, easily manipulated and needing no heat- 
ing or melting — just wet it, attach to tympan and let press run until dry. 
Sheets 6 by 9 inches; three, 30 cents; seven, 50 cents; twelve, 80 cents. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4230 








Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. ‘ 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 











For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE ...... NEW JERSEY 








AIN 2541 


M 
i. TELEPHONES} AUTOMATIC 6541 


(WHITMORE Mre. Co0.|| Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 139 Lake St., Chicago ™~ 
MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Surface Coated || rar ix ars suru 
eas La Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 


W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Especially adapted for Lithographing ‘Diamond S’’ Ctoth Board 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 








Wood Pulp and Jute Board 
\ and ee-color Work. Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 











Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











L. Martenson & Co. 


MACHINISTS 






CARBON 












BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


PRINTERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 
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BOSTON, MASS. 














A SPECIALTY 
140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.8.B. BANNER. 











If in a hurry, gia forms 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 











RULING 


MACHINE || 1 The busy season 


is here. What 
about that case- 
piler ? 

A big stock of 


paper is best 
handled with 












MANUFACTURED BY 





E. J. PIPER 











44 HAMPDEN St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 













Write us for 
prices and 
further 
particulars 















me The Black-Clawson Co. 






Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 













20.,_9 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders of Improved 


PAPER AND 
PULP MILL 
MACHINERY 


Ink Mills, Perforators 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery 

Plating Machines 

Special Machinery, etc. 





















ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 














































The 
Typesetting Machinery Co. 


DEALERS IN 
REBUILT [yoTyres 
Repairing, Rebuilding, etc. 

Spacebands (Mittiniecd 30c. 


1241-3 State Street, CHICAGO 


Phone, Calumet 2603. THOMAS KNAPP, Mer. 








FULTON ST., 
New YorK Griry: 


U.S.A. 








TheB. & A. MachineWorks 


PECIAL MACHINERY 
BUILT TO ORDER 


REPAIRING AND REBUILDING 





Come, let’s talk it over 








F OVR® METAL 
is good enough 
for the 3» 3s» Ss» 


— 
New Ornament Sets 


For Embossing and Printing in 
ne Impression. 
Embossing Dies for all purposes. 
Combination Dies for fancy paper boxes 
(printing, embossing, cutting and 





Printers’ Machinery a z = creasing). 
Bookbinders’ Machinery Chicago Tribune, — Types = pe ph ete. 
oer fear ewhy not for you? ||} “nner make wisbl contr 
Stitchers and Folders GREAT WESTERN Write for samples. Ask for estimates. 
A Specialty SMELTING AND REFINING CO. VICTORIA ENGRAVING CO. 
296 Dearborn Street : Chicago CHICAGO L eo 
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Atways USE 


“The OnlyWay’ 


a ee a 








NO DIRT 
NO OUST 


GEO.J.CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
CHICAGO. 














Bowen’s Paper Punch 
$45.00 


Write for full particulars. 


HENRY C. ISAACS 
ie 


10-12 Bleecker Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








YPE 


AHANDBOCOK 
| ho) Gk OL-) 28 3 OP 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—8 x 6 inches—a size 
and shape most convenient for 
pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge ? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type — each in seven 
sizes ; contains valuable information about engravings, 
composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, binding, 
estimating, a complete dictionary of printing terms and 
a headed other things you should know—but probably 
don't. Endorsed by every one who knows a good thing 
when they see it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 NASSAU ST. 130 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















pressmen’s OVERLAY 
ooa KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 








PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: CHICAGO 
116 NASSAU STREET New York CIty 
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MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLaTE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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For the man who prints little things; for the 
man who prints big things; for the man 
who prints nice things; for the man 
who prints original things; for 
the man who prints 
anything 
It is the most adaptable and practical line of Cover Papers on 
the market to-day. It can be printed with ordinary equipment 
and materials, and will take pen and ink like a good ledger 
paper, in consequence of which the full strength and luster of 


the printing inks are always maintained, and a second printing 
of a single color never necessary 




















Send for sample-book to Agents or ourselves, 

showing the six colors in the three weights and 

two sizes, 36 items in all—a choice for every- 
body and every purpose 


Woronoco PAaPper CoMPANY 
WORONOCO, MASS., U.S. A. 


It’s where “QUALITY COUNTS” 














BUSINESS COURTESY 


DEMANDS 





























A BUSINESS CARD % 
RESPECTFUL QUALITY 








ENGRAVERS ART VELLUM PLATE 


PASTED BRISTOL " PASTED BRISTOL 
TWO DISTINGUISHED BRANDS 


COMMANDING RESPECT 
WHEREVER PRESENTED 


WELL WORTHY OF YOUR BEST CONSIDERATION 


Send for samples and full information 




















J.W. BUTLER PAPER CO. CHICAGO. 



































Denmisond 


Gummed Papers 


When furnishing label work you can please your old 
patrons and gain new ones by using a paper that is 
perfect in sticking quality. No matter how good your 
printing, the paper must be right if satisfactory work is 
to be obtained. Years of experience in the making of 
high quality summed papers enables us to offer the best 
—also other grades at lower prices—thus providing for 
all possible requirements. Made in the following qual- 
ities—white and colored: 


“ STANDARD” 


A paper of the highest grade, heavily summed with fish glue— 
the strongest adhesive known. The only gummed paper to use 
where the greatest sticking quality is demanded. When order- 


ing, ask for Dennison’s “ Standard.” 


“EAGLE BRAND” 


A high grade paper, gummed with a heavy dextrine gum. 
While not equal to our “Standard” in sticking quality, it is a good 
substitute where the strongest adhesive is not required. Will lie 
flat and is well adapted to lithographing and color printing, and 
is equal in non-curling quality to any of the imported papers. 
When ordering, ask for Dennison’s “Eagle Brand.” 


“CROWN BRAND” 


A medium grade paper, summed with fish glue. Will give 
perfect satisfaction when a lower priced paper than our “Standard” 
is required. When ordering, ask for Dennison’s “Crown Brand.” 


Write to our nearest store for sample book and prices. 


Dennison Manufacning Gompany 
The Tag Makers, 


BOSTON, NEW: YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
26 Franklin St. 15: John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, 

128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 
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Hamilton 
Customers 


are 


Satisfied 


Customers 


The motto ‘‘Wood Goods— 
Good Woods’’ typifies our line of 
modern Printing-office Furniture. 

It’s the labor-saving kind—original 
with us. The material is concen- 
trated in convenient form within the 
narrowest possible space. The work- 
men stand still and work; they don’t 
put in half their time uselessly run- 
ning about the office among a lot of 
widely scattered and antiquated fur- 
niture and equipment looking for 
material they can’t readily locate. 
Modern Business in a Print Shop is 
not a Walking Match. It is a fact 
that more than 50 per cent of the 
space in many offices is wasted. 

It’s up to every employing printer 










working or walking. 









THE NEW MANz BUILDING, IRVING PARK BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, 
Equipped with Hamilton Furniture. 














One of 40,000 Satisfied Customers. 
TESTIMONIAL: 
CHICAGO, May 21, 1907. 

THE HAMILTON MFG. CO., Two Rivers, Wis.: 

Gentlemen,—The new lot of Hamilton Modern Printing-office 
Furniture recently purchased for our new composing-room has 
been received and installed. ‘i 

We are well pleased with the outfit, as we find everything up 
to the usual high-grade Hamilton Quality. Respectfully, 

MANZ ENGRAVING COMPANY 

M-F.D.M. The Hollister Press 


























A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, GRADUATED BY PICAS, MAILED FREE 
OF COST TO EVERY PRINTER WHO WANTS IT AND WILL SAY SO 




















THE No. 71 NEW DEPARTURE CABINET 
to find out whether the hands are A Special Cabinet for Newspaper Offices, containing 20 full-size California Job Cases 


of extra depth to accommodate large fonts of type. 


This is one of a series of 





















“NEW DEPARTURE” 


CABINETS 


which we list in our catalogue. We guarantee 
them to be the best and cheapest all-round 


printers’ cabinets ever put on the market. 
catalogue and discount sheet explain it all. 


Our 
If 


you haven’t them on file, write to us or to your 


nearest supply house. 


All prominent dealers handle our 


goods and carry them in stock. 


Printers should not forget that we guarantee 
the height of our Wood Type to be absolutely 
true within one-thousandth of an inch—some- 
thing never before attainable. Our new catalogue 


of Wood Type explains how we do it. 





The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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An Investigation 





THE a 
SEYBOLD MACHINE CO 
DAY TON, OHIO. U.S A 


The Seybold Embosser & Inker 


To be The most powerful Embosser built 
The smoothest running carriage 
The best distribution of ink 
The easiest to operate and feed 
Requires less driving power 


Because it is built to stand the heaviest strain necessary in Embossing; there are no 
delays or repairs on account of breakdowns. 









THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. VENNEY & Co. J. H. ScHROETER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Co. 
Canada Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 











































THE OSWEGOS 


You can select the most efficient paper cutter of the lowest possible price, with features exactly 
adapted to your especial needs to produce the maximum output of the best quality, from this com- 
plete line of SEVENTY sizes and kinds. Each one of these cutters has points of excellence on 
it alone. Each Oswego-made cutter is the best of its kind. Each style is the best producible. 


THE BROWN & CARVERS 
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SMALL POWER STYLE. Sizes— 26, 30, 32, 33, 36 inch. 


The Catalogue of these splendid machines will interest you. Send for it. _ seer oem 


An honorable record of thirty-six years building cutting machines as a specialty is your guarantee of 
good service. 

Oswego Machine Works is the only factory making cutting machines exclusively, and the only one 
making a complete line of cutting machines. We build in all the commercial sizes — Automatic Clamp 
Cutters, Semi-Automatic Clamp Cutters, Hand Clamp Cutters, Small Power Cutters, Hand-wheel Drive 
Cutters, Hand-lever Cutters, Bench Cutters, Die-cutting Presses. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., PRopRIETOR 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street New YorK OFFICE, 150 Nassau Street 


J. M. Ives, Manager W. S. Timmis, Manager 
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am the Black used in 
| the ink that printed 
The Inland Printer. 
I am the pinnacle of per- 
fection in making fine art 
printers’ inks. 

I mix in varnish without 
thickening—make inks 
flow and distribute, and i 
= print perfectly. 

OB Send for my book—it tells = 
you what I am, who uses 
me, and why you should 
use me. 

A sample package will be 
sent to those who wish to 
try me. 

I am made by the Peerless 
Carbon Black Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

I can be obtained from 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. qT 


Oc 10 
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SCOTT SHEET-FEED TWO-COLOR ROTARY 








SCOTT SHEET-FEED ROTARY 





YOU OUGHT TO WRITE 


AND FIND OUT OR GO AND SEE A 


SCOT T woroiitn ROTARY 


WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER ATTACHED 
WHICH PRINTS FROM CURVED PLATES ON ONE SIDE OF SHEET AT A SPEED UP TO 


THREE THOUSAND PER HOUR 





The Scott All-Size Rotary 


WHICH CUTS OFF AND PRINTS 


ANY LENGTH OF SHEET DESIRED 
AT A SPEED UP TO 


7000 PER HOUR 


AND DELIVERS THE PRODUCT 


FLAT ON A DELIVERY TABLE 


READY FOR FOLDER OR PAPER CUTTER 


IS A VERY GOOD PROPOSITION 


DO NOT DELAY. BE PREPARED FOR THE 8-HOUR DAY 





NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row W 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1643 Monadnock Block a ter cott & O 
e 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. Fourth Street 


BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street ss ™ 
Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York 














SIZE ROTARY COLOR PRESS 








SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY PRESS SCOTT ALL- 




















BLUE, 405. GREEN, 640. RED, 2904. 
DUAL-TONE MAUVE, 2126. BLUE, 406. 


A FEW CUTS AND COLORS 


SHOWN IN OUR 


SPECIMEN BOOK 


EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ONE 














DUAL-TONE DARK SEPIA, 2132. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High=-Grade 
2 PRINTING INKS = 


CINCINNATI += CHICAGO + BOSTON «+= PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











































He Buys Strictly on Merit. 











The Miller Saw-Trimmer 


Was sold to the Government Printing Office on 
its Merits, and accepted after a thirty-day trial. 


The fact that Uncle Sam is using our 
machine should be convincing that we 
have an article of unusual merit, and his 
endorsement 


ADDS ANOTHER FEATHER TO OUR CAP. 











A THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


will convince you, as it did Uncle Sam, 
that the machine is one of great value as 
a time and labor saver in your composing 
room. 


Your acceptance of our thirty-day trial 
offer does not obligate you in any way— if 
the machine is not satisfactory, send it 
back, and we will pay return charges. 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer Saws and Trims in one Operation. 


Reduces every component of the prinier’s form to Point 
Measurement. 


For Particulars Write to 


MILLER 


Saw-Trimmer Co., 
617 Montgomery Bld’, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model |, ‘Two-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 


a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. o. b. Chicago 


Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. Q] This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. q If you want other model 
Linotypes, write us. We may have what you want. 




















We have an Exclusive Special License 


to use patented attachments in rebuilding Linotype Machines. Q All parts used by 
us in rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company, and are made in the UNITED STATES. 











If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL S. MENAMIN, 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 














THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 








THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
y nts, London. dian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Age Miller & Richard, Canadia zy 


ia . « « . _— SPATS - - om | ~AGe 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha: Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis: 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington: The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans: Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supr ngeles 2acific Printers Supply Company, Se 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 











Cit 











There is no characteristic of more value than 
Reliability. This is as applicable to machines as to 
men. In the Optimus press it is that quality that 
neither gives trouble nor wears out; that prevents 
delays and saves repairs; that assures steady and 
certain performance under trying conditions and 
critical demands; that gives a constant service and 
inspires reliance. It is a splendid characteristic of 
a splendid press. To be Reliable—there is nothing 
finer or more desirable. It is the Optimus. 








Why not make 
your own type? 


Here is the machine 


Ka) 


Here is the matrix 
It costs three cents. 


A whole font of any face, 
any body, 5 to 14-point ye 


inclusive, for $2. 

















This machine is also adapted to use every make of matrix—Lino- 
type, Monotype or Compositype. It casts type up to 36-point; 
quads and spaces up to 48-point. Price, $1,200. 


They are going fast. Order now or your competitor will have the advan- 
tage over you. We send a complete descriptive booklet on request. 


ADDRESS 


Thompson Type Machine Co. 


130 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















National Book Sewing Wachine 


5 ) <.. 


A MACHINE TO SAVE YOU MONEY 
































Straight Needles. Tight Sewing. Adjustable Stitches. Economical 


Takes work from 24x 1% inches up to 15 x 104% inches. 


RAPID - SIMPLE - DURABLE 


SAMPLES OF THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL SENT ON REQUEST 








FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 
56-58 Duane Street, New York 149 Franklin Street, Chicago 


OR 


Joseph E. Smyth, Manufacturer, 150 Franklin St., Chicago 
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Non-ottsetting 











IS MANUFACTURED 
ONLY BY OURSELVES 





BRILLIANT 
COVER REDS and 
WHITE that is White 





Perfect Working 
JOB INKS 

DRY COLORS 
VARNISHES 





HIS IS THE MOST RELIABLE INK TO BE HAD. 


It contains more concentrated value than any 


other black ink. 
q Our 25 and 30 cent inks are made on the same 


lines and possess the same qualities as the 40-cent cut 


ink. We are makers of the celebrated 


BLACK DIAMOND 
NEWS 


q We aim to please our customers. Our prices 
are moderate and goods of the highest quality at 
all times. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland: Philadelphia, Pa., U. Ss. A. 


W. H. BEERS 
40 St. John St., E. C. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
































No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 








Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies Chicago, 
New York, . . . Thos. Crofts Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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BUFFALO COATED 
PAPER CD 


KENSINGTON, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE 


SURFACE COATED 
TAPERS 
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Pp R LOID Patented. 1.) The New Fluid that 
L \ L \ PREVENTS OFFSETTING 








UC CESSFULLY used by many leading 
printers. St Especially adap ted for Rotary 
Presses, where it saves Of-Set Roll and in- 

creases the output of presses from ten to twenty 
per cent. x Write us for detailed information as to 
its cost, application, etc. 8 KH KH KC KH KH HK 


NOTICE—Paraloid is adapted tor Flat Bed and 


Rotary Presses. er a a ee ee es 








ete! The Ault G Wiborg Co. 2hannst omg 

















¥. A Boon to Lithog jraphe 
NO ~W ASH- U p and L Cet 9ress Pri inters 


FOR EITHER CYLINDER OR JOB PRESSES 








Y ITS USE the troublesome, tiresome and 
expensive operation. of washing-up at the 
end of a day s run is obviated, the press 

being 1 in perfect condition for starting the next day. 
The greatest saver of materials and time yet intro~ 
duced into a printing office. « Write us for sample 
and give it a trial, WHICH WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


In 75~cent and $1.50 cans. 


eh ae wee “The Ault & W iborg Co. CINCINNATI, OHIO 













































AN IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES 


Sprague ElectricTypeD 
Semi-Enclosed Motor 


Direct-connected to ° 
Campbell Auto-Plate Machine 


With 
Kohler 
Brothers’ 
Push- 
Button 
Controller. 


SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


527 West 34th St., New York 





BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 








BUYING A CUTTER? 











The Advance 


is the most substantial, simplest and fastest 
cutter ever made at the price. Its efficiency is 
increased by numerous valuable devices, such 
as side frame protector, easily squared back 
gauge, stationary side gauges back and front 
on both sides, automatic brake, etc. 

All of its good points can not be mentioned 
in this space, but if you send for an illustrated 
circular you will find therein much information 
helpful in the selection of a cutting machine. 











casein Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— aoe 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 194-196 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 
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Star Black 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 






























Use the 








_ Brand —————— : SSS 
oO 






Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 





F.A. BARNARD & SON 


349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 






















THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


T is distinguished for the 
if rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 























SELLING AGENTS 
EJC. PULLER CO, 6 «6 6 NEw York, N.Y. 





GANE BROS.& CO... . . 2. 6 « CHICAGO, ILL, 
T.W.& C.B.SHERIDAN . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J.L. MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, OnT. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .LONDON, ENG. 
S. KOCHANSKI . .. .°. BERLIN, GERMANY 






MIDDOWS: BROS... . «+ « SypDNEY, N.S. W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Care Town, S. AFRICA 
















Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 












E. C. FULLER CO., 


28 Reade St., New York pete Seca ages 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 
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Does everything any other 
Perforator will do, and 
does it Quicker and Better. 

Does many things no other Per- 
forator can » a Is therefore 
in a class by itself. 

Machine’s Speed limited only 
by Speed of Operator. 
No Swelling or Pounding of 
Stock, making numbering and 
binding easier. 

It does not punch holes through 
the paper, but makes a clean 
cut, leaving no burr on under 
side. 

The only machine that can 
be equipped to Perforate, 
Cut, Trim and Score Pa- 
per all at One Operation. 





| 





Your Special Attention is 
called to the fact that perfo- 
rations can be made on the 
Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
ing Machine before being 
printed, and printing success- 
fully done thereafter. 


It makes the Neatest, 
Cleanest, Smoothest 
Perforation in the World. 
It will Pay for Itself in 
Time Saved. 


No Tapes, 
No Rubber Bands, 
No Gears. 


Standard Sizes—30 ins. wide. 


Special Sizes made to order. 





For Sate By PRINCIPAL DEALERS axp PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES 1n UNITED STATES ano CANADA. 
PARSONS BROTHERS, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 


London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria St. Cape Town, S. Africa—19 St. George’s House. Mexico City, Mex.—Calle del Puente Quebrado 17 
Sydney, N. S.W.—Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Wellington, New Zealand—7 Grey St. 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking 


Havana, Cuba—Calle Enna 2 and 4. 








NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


























The Combination Motor Equipment 








U.S. Patent sar 
No. 796,637 Base, 


Motor, 
Speed- 
Regulator, 
Starter, 
Switch, 
Fuses, 


All in 
One 


Made in 


% H.P. 
¥% H. P. 
in. P: 


110, 220, 500 
Volts D.C. 


110, 220 
Volts A.C, 


This equipment gives you 
8 speeds. 


J. G. BARR 
ELECTRIC CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
18 Fell Street 





CHICAGO 
34 S. Clark Street 


ST. LOUIS 
9 S. 10th Street 








GUARANTEED 


REBUILT GOOD AS NEW 
CYLINDER and JOB PRESSES 


825 — 27x35 Potter Drum, 6 folio, 4 rollers, tapeless. 
845 — 43x56 Cottrell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, front delivery. 
856 — 48x64 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, front delivery. 
866 — 26x36 Campbell, 2 rev., 7 folio, 2 rollers, rear delivery. 
882 — 41x56 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, front delivery. 
883 — 46x60 Huber, 2 rev., 4 rollers, front delivery. 
889 — 38x53 Campbell, 2 rev., 7 qto., 2 rollers. 
891 — 38x54 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, front chain delivery. 
895 — 42x60 Cottrell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, front delivery. 
903 — 37x52 Campbell, 2 rev, 4 rollers, front delivery. 
902 — 6 gto. Cottrell & Babcock Country Drum, 2 roller, table. 
906 — 33x49 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, front delivery. 
907 — 41x60 Scott, 2 rev., 4 rollers, rear delivery. 
909 — 38x54 Cottrell Drum, 7 qto., 2 rollers, rack and cam dist., 
air springs, tapeless. 
7x11 and 13x19 Colt’s Armory. 
9x13 Peerless, and 10x15 Nonpareil presses. 
6-col. Hoe Washington hand press, 6 qto. Vaughn Ideal. 
6-qto. Eclipse Folding Machine. 
44-inch Sanborn paper cutter. 
14x22 Universal press, good as new. 








Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery Place 
H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
54 N. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone, Main 224 Four doors north of W. Lake St. 





If you are using paper, cloth or sheet 
fabric as wrappers, labels, etc. 


Our 
Gumming 


Machines 


are worth looking into. They 
deliver the work wet side up 
on a canvas belt. 


M. D. Knowlton Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

RANGES oO 
80-86 W. Jackson Bd. 
CHICAGO 
- 23 Goswell Road. 


203-205 Wooster St. 
NEW YORK 
LONDON, E.C., ENG. - 
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That MAY be, but it ened t be juggled with. 


Coes’ 





Knives 





Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 





COES’ RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’? Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best ? 











Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


Why not ask us, now that the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 


knows it allP We'll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 











New YorkK OFFICE—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 
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WATSON MOTOR DRIVING JOB PRESS 






—22 WATSON MOTORSs_ 


Are Successfully Driving 


PRINTERS’ 
ENGRAVERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


in every State in the Union. 


They are adapted to either Belted 
or Direct-connected Drive. 

They are steel-frame, multi-polar Motors, 
built to sell on Quality instead of Price. 

While their price is as low as is con- 
sistent with the highest grade of workman- 
ship and material, they effect a saving 
through economy in operation and main- 
tenance rather than first cost. 

They are Economical because they are 
designed and built for the work by engi- 
neers who ‘‘ know how.”’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The Mechanical Appliance Co. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 


MILWAUKEE, , .... - WISCONSIN 








EsTABLISHED 1884. 








1907 Pattern cP 
Twentieth Century Model Eclipse Newspaper Folders 


Ready for immediate delivery. 


MOST PERFECT MEDIUM-PRICED FOLDER ON THE MARKET.. 


Write for full particulars and our ‘‘ Special Trial Proposition.”’ 


THE ECLIPSE FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
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The Peerless 
Job 


Can be fed at higher speeds, because the sheet is laid on an inclined 
platen at absolute rest. 

The Peerless runs without noise and jar and is easily operated by 
treadle. 

The throw-off is the most convenient — eccentric, self-locking, either 
off or on. 

There are no obstructions to the feeder. 

Sheets can not touch the gear-wheel to be spoiled by oil and grease, 
as on other types. 

We've been building these presses twenty-nine years. 

Built in six sizes. Send for Booklet. 





The 
Peerless 
Gem 
Lever 
Cutter 





Superior in every detail — compare it with others. 

Superior leverage, cutting easily and returning easily, because of the 
perfect counter-balance, within the frame, out of the way and 
saving floor space. 

Not a back-breaking cutter. 

Frame strong, heavy, doubly braced. 

Knife-bar and knife thicker and deeper than other makes, insuring a 
true cut and long life, and avoiding deflection under strain. 

Best construction— best material — best finish. 

Four sizes—23, 25, 30 and 32 inches. 


Over 8,500 Peerless machines in constant use. 


Send for Booklet. 








PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Builders of the PEERLESS GEM POWER CUTTERS 





Build of the C ton Newspaper Presses. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes 























ACME 





Acme 
Binder 
No. 6 


Patented in Europe 
d th 


WIRE STAPLE [®= 


UO 





BINDERS 








Devices on the market’’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Devices. 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 











ACME STAPLE CO. Ed: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Don’t Get Mad and 
Kick the Cat 





LEARN TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN PLATES 


Our plan is simple, easy to learn, quick and inexpensive. 
CHALK PLATES are now being used by the small and 
large newspaper plants. Why not illustrate your paper with 
CHALK PLATES? 


Our outfits (two sizes) can be used for ordinary Stereotyping and 
Rubber-Stamp making, as well as Chalk-Plate work. If you now have 
a Stereotyping outfit, $2 will place you in position to use our CHALK 
CUT system. 

Let us tell you full particulars. Get our prices, terms, etc. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
62-64 Ludgate Hill, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LONDON, E. C., ENG. 








Three hundred printers 


are now using and endorse 


Our Process of 


Printing Imitation 


Typewritten 
Letters 


Are you one of them? 


The Typeribbon Process is simple, convenient 
and inexpensive — no special apparatus and no 
royalties to pay. 


May be used on any platen press. 


Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or 
red with typewriter ribbons, for use on any 
typewriter, so that a perfect letter is secured 
when name is filled in. 


Don’t pass this opportunity. 
Write us to-day for further information. 


Complete instruction-book with order. 


The Typeribbon Mfg. Co. 


PATTEN BUILDING, CHICAGO 

















TEST THIS SERVICE 









*€f pnt, PEED UP YOUR BUSINESS. SHOW YOUR 
(SU) PATRONS THAT YOU CAN DELIVER A 
Bs), PRINTED JOB “ON TIME.”” REMEMBER 


43 your customer makes his plans in accordance 


with your promises; then don’t fool him. If you fall down, 
of course you lay it to the Electrotyper. 

Just telephone us your wants—we will tell you the exact 
hour you will receive your Electrotypes. Promptness is our 
business. We have the skill and facilities—all new. 





You Get what You Want when You Get It 


THE BEUSTER ELECTROTYPING CoO. 
371-375 DEARBORN ST. 


Phone, Harrison 2657 





CHICAGO 


Phone, Automatic 8657 
a . 




















THE CARTER DVCKS 


THE RED DUCK 


Heres the Red Duck 


This series represents Brilliant Red Ink made by THE 
CARTER PRINTING INK CO. All Printers 
know the value of a rich RED. Don't give your cus- 
tomer a weak, brick color for Brilliant Red, and call it 
Red.” The people will not be fooled. Treat them 
right. Give them what they expect and ask for—keep 
their patronage by dealing square. Give them a RED 
that will stand out on paper like a house on fire. Ink 
talks loud, but your customer will talk louder if he is 
not satisfied. 


THE CARTER PRINTING INK 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 











SEE OTHER SIDE 















QUA 











Our Inks are not prepared by a man ‘who 
reads up on recipes, but by competent makers 
who have had long years of actual experience, 
men who know quality, and know that quality 


will win out in the end. 


It’s the Printer We Must Satisfy 


If your customer calls for a strong Blue, let 
him have it. Don't hand him a pale excuse 
of a blue, but give him the CARTER Blue, 
like you see used in the background of this 


Insert. 


We have all kinds of printing inks, any color, 
and any “tint, and we guarantee that our 
inks are the best that can be produced at 
our price. Just dive us a chance to tell 


you about our QUALITY INKS. 


The 


CARTER PRINTING INK 


COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


LITY 
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Imitation Typewriting | | T,. “ 
Without Printing The Reliance 


In building a machine 
of any kind, inter- 





through ribbon or silk cloths 


Rueter’s F ; § changeability of parts 
is the best method of obtain- is cousideeed among 
Process ing the original Type- f machine builders the 
, f highest art of con- 

for oo a 
wnier effect. struction, as it insures 
Perfect an accuracy that can 
— not be obtained in any 

other way. 


@_ Printers that are using the 


Typewritin : ; The Reliance Leve 
- 8! Old Ribbon Process will € Keliance Lever 


Paper Cutter is built 





_ : admit that it is complicated SF upon this principle. 
Any Size and high-priced. he 
or Style ] 
Letter ever 


Printing @. Rueter’s Anti-Ribbon 


Minas Process is simple, clean, cheap P ap er Cutter 


and always ready for use. 

















For further particulars, address For Sale by Typefounders and Dealers 
CHRIS. A. RUETER, PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
- Cawker Building, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

















BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 


manufactured and 
imported by us: Bronze 


Reducing Machines, Powders 

Stone-grinding 
Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 


Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 


Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 

Lithographic Inks, 

Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 





Patented April 5, 1904 
gq Sole agents for the Patented May 30, 1905 


United StatesandCan- _ Patented April 7, 1906 oa a as 
ada for the genuine Other patents pending. We do Repairing 
Columbia Transfer Pa- 








per — none genuine eCMANUFACTURED BY 


ithout the water-mark 
——Z_ RO MATT Ce eee ee ee 


on every sheet. 
Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 
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The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


Eckman 
Vibrating 
Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 

The attachment rides the regular roller-carriage of the press, as shown. 

The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and tint 

forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double rolling. 
Write NOW, Made and sold by 


A. W. HALL & CO., 327 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Any machinist can attach it in a few minutes, 
Afterward you can remove or replace it in an instant. 


YE" ~We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Yeeding Machinery. 







= Bis ae 


-- % 








S1x STYLES, TWENTY-NINE SI1ZEs, for 
knives from two to thirteen feet long. 
_ For Printers, _Publishers, Lithogra- 
phers, Paper Mills, etc. Prices from $50 
to $500. Hise desctiptivecassing malian 
free on request. :: : Write to us, 


BALDWIN, TUTHILL 
& BOLTON 


56-78 Seventh Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A, 








USE 


“The Standard” 


MOTORS 


For operating all machinery used in print- 
ing and allied trades. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


NEW YORK, 66 Cortiandt St. CHICAGO, 1107 Fisher Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 337 Frankfort Ave., N.W. © PHILADELPHIA, 1103 Arch St. 








**No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for “‘lifting.”” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors, THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &>» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 








Dinse, Page & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers ana 
Stereotypers 














167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephones: Main 260; Auto 8279 


You have large sheets to print on your jobber. You have no room on your tympan- 
sheet to fasten a gauge. Nothing to feed to. What are you todo? Look into these 


Improved Extension Feed Guides 


Price, $1.00 per 
pair—complete 









They are fastened by the tympan-bail and haveadjustable guides 
and tongues. According to the construction of your press the ex- 
tent of adjustment is limited, but if allowed their full capacity they 
will gauge a sheet anywhere from about 1 inch above to 2 inches 
below the lower edge of the tympan-sheet. They are easily ap- 
plied and removed by a simple method explained with the goods. 


Sold by all leading typefounders and dealers, or by 


E. L. MEGILL, Patentee & Mfr., 60 Duane St., New York 
For smaller sheets, use any of MEGILL’S GUIDES or GAUGE PINS. MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE for colorwork is a simple and effective device for 
setting sheets to absolutely perfect register. 











James White Paper Co. 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 





TRADE-MARK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 








Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN Warp, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVER'S 


MONTALY © 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, 
but deals with that side thoroughly. 
Post free, $2 per Annum. 


Dawsarn & Warp, L7D., 6 Farringdon Ave., Lonpon, E.C. 
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IMPERIAL 
ART PRESS 


THE LATEST AND BEST 











Adapted for highest grade 
of work. 

Contains features found in 
no other job press. 

Two Sizes: 10x15 and 
14 x 22. 








Imperial Art Press 
Company 


77 Summer St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

















The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth - - - - - - 
- - - - - - An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth 




















GLOBE st22ntett # COMPAR 








407-427 Dearborn Street Chicago 











F YOU iare a buyer of Engravings you should have our 
Revised Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehen- 
_=- sive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, “a 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use 
your letter head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 
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Motors 





















i belting? 


house Electric Motors? 


There are other reasons why electric 
is best adapted for printing machinery. 





Address nearest District Office 


Atlanta Buffalo Cleveland Detroit New Orleans Pittsburg 
. ay Baltimore Chieago Dallas Los Angeles New York St. Louis 
Westinghouse Type R Motors driving a TOW of Job Presses. Boston Cincinnati Denver Minneapolis Philadelphia Salt Lake City 


Mexico: @. & 0. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
ian Westingh Co., Ltd., Hamil 


Note the absence of Shafting and Belting. Canada: Cannilae Wi 











} For the Printer 


] Have you ever thought how many links 
are necessary in a printery for the mechanical 
| transmission of power by means of shafting and 


Have you ever considered how many of 
3 these links would be eliminated were your 
machinery individually driven by Westing- 


We make a special line of motors and controllers for 
operating presses and other machinery in print-shops. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


power 


San Franciseo 


a) 


Syracuse 

























The reliability of the Boston Wire 
Stitcher is what commends it to the 
practical printer and binder. They 
know it can be depended upon to do 
the work for which it was purchased. 
It is always ready with an excellence 
in stitching unequalled. Sold by the 
American Type Founders Co. everywhere. 


ABOVE IN GRASSET AND GRASSET ITALIC WITH 6 POINT NEWSPAPER BORDER NO. 254 








SENT TO THE SCRAP HEAP. TWELVE PILE FEEDERS 


Replaced by Twelve 
Continuous Feeders 








Ist.—The time lost in loading twelve Pile Feeders 
was, at the lowest estimate, six hours per day. No 
time is lost in loading Continuous Feeders. 
““They-run-while-you-load.”’ 


2d.—The room taken up by twelve Pile Feeders was 
sufficient to install three more presses where the 
feeders were removed. The Continuous Feeder 
goes on the feedboard of the press and takes no 
floor space. 


3d.—The Pile Feeders at best were complicated and 
required an expert pressman or machinist to keep 
in good running order. Continuous Feeders are 
wonderfully simple. No bucklers, hold fingers, 
pushers, blowpipe, calipers, suction or electrical 
devices to change and adjust. 


4th.—Extra porters were hired to load the Pile 
Feeders, adding to the payroll over $1,200 per 
year. No extra help is required for loading the 
Continuous Feeder. The press helpers do the work. 


5th.—The Pile Feeders required a one horse-power 
motor each, in addition to the press motors. The 
Continuous Feeders use but one-eighth horse- 
power each, and the power is taken directly from 
the press. 


Six 200d 6th.—The maintenance on the Pile Feeders by 


reason of the delicate mechanism was excessive. 


reasons The maintenance on the Continuous Feeders by 


reason of its simplicity is reduced to a minimum. 


























The Continuous Feeder is made and sold exclusively by the 


Cross Paper Feeder Company 


185 SUMMER STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Offices at 38 ParK Row, New York City; 355 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL.; Lonpon; Paris; LEIpzic. 























THE SEAL OF THE 


ANVERTISER'S APPROVAL 


A SIGN OF SATISFACTION 





Do you Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 
Co-operation and Prompt Service 
in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 
Designs, Half-tones and Engravings? 

OF COURSE You Do! 
THEN LET Us HELP You. 
Phone Nos.,Randolph.747-748 , Auto.6940. 





Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FOR SALE BY 














ALL BRANCHES 

New York City, NEWARK 
ie cae PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
ai HARTFORD, CONN. 

. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. 
ALLING & CORY 

E. TUCKERS & SONS 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. - : to 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
A. F. WANNER & CO. : 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDRY CO. P CuIcaGo, ILL. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. a ae ? CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY Kansas Ciry AND OMAHA 
C. R. GETHER CO. 5% ee ree - MILWAUKEE, WISs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. . St. PAUL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. sce ae Du.LuTtH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION DEs MoIngEs, IowA 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
EV. E. CARRERAS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
JOHN HADDON & CO. TORONTO, CANADA 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. HARRISBURG, PA. 
Ss. M. WOOD ae BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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THE WATER WAY) 
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Real Recreation 


En route between 


Detroit and Buffalo 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections withearly morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 
ed for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 
Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address, 
L. G. Lewis. G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 











FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED. 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS. 








241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THALMANN PRINTING INK CO. 



































UCU 














MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


ae FOR EVERY 
VM purpose || (///2/2012 
Letterpress Embossing 
Lith hi Inks 
Nita Book and 
Copper Plate Half-Tone 
Steel Plate Blacks 
Proving Bronzes 
Varnishes 
Chromatic Cimeenaade 
Cover Inks Etc. 











ce 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

















BRANCHES: 


415 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


400 Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


‘ > 255 Commerce Street 
DALLAS 


1509 Jackson Street 
OMAHA 











The Gally Improved 


Universal Printing Presses 





= Half Super Royal 
Style No. 3 


FOR HIGH-CLASS LETTERPRESS, HALF- 
TONE AND THREE-COLOR PRINTING 
ARE UNSURPASSED 


Adaptable to many special purposes. 
Made in many sizes and styles. 


The Gally 


Universal Cutter and Creaser 
**The Standard ’’ 


ALL THE WORLD OVER 


FIVE SIZES 
je 30 x 44 inches, inside chase. 
SS 27 x 40 ss . 
a 23/4 x 31 
No. 142...... 2214 x 304 
ING ke eee 20 x 30 


UNIVERSAL EMBOSSER (Two sizes) 
anp UNIVERSAL STAMPER 











MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Machine Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


For Catalogue and Prices, write the nearest Printers’ Supply House 
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Double 


Magazine 
Linotype 


Quick Change 





OUR SPECIAL FEATURES ARE 





A solid base, which prevents vibration of dis- 
tributor. 

No jamming of matrices. 

Quick change of length of line. 

Improved assembler with instantaneous quick 
change. 

Improved line delivery carriages, with instan- 
taneous quick change. 

Wide magazine mouth. 

Gas governor attached directly to pot, with 
holder immersed in the metal. 

Every part of the machine easily accessible. 











Quick as a Flash 


In any part of a line of Roman 
the operator can compose a word 
in Small Caps, Boldface or Italic, 
by touching a lever which throws 
in the two-letter attachment. 








Quick as a Flash 


The upper or lower magazine 
can be thrown into action by the 
touch of a lever and two entirely 
different faces are ready for use. 








Quick as a Flash 


In less than a minute, if a still 
greater variety of faces is required, 
either lower or upper magazine 
can be moved, and a fresh maga- 
zine can be put in place in a 
remarkably short space of time. 














Our DOUBLE MAGAZINE MACHINE is a one-man machine and carries 


2 magazines, 2 sets of two-letter matrices, 4 different faces, 360 characters and 1 key- 


board of 90 keys only. 


Operators who have seen our latest Double Magazine declare that our machine is 
a wonder, and having both magazines of same size, both carrying full fonts of matrices, 
makes our Double Magazine superior to any other Quick-Change Double Magazine 


It Has No Competitor ! 


No other Double Magazine made can compete with it 


in the market. 


for SPEED. 





WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL TERMS AND DISCOUNTS 





LONDON OFFICE---8 Bouverie St., E. C. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, 1a. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Some recent Testimonials from users of the Canadian- 
American Linotype Machines in Canada 


Testifying to the SUPERIOR QUALITIES of our English-depth Matrices. 





THE MONETARY TIMES PRINTING CO. 
OF CANADA, Ltd. 
TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 8, 1906. 
The Canadian-American Linotype Company, 70-72 
York street, Toronto: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reply to your inquiry regarding 
the Simplex Standard two-letter Linotype machine 
you installed for us a few months ago, I may say we 
are well pleased with it. The English-depth matrices 
which came with the machine can not be beaten, the 
shoulder left on the slug being fully as deep as any 
foundry-cast type, makes it much easier for the 
pressman, and I would recommend English-depth 
matrices every time in preference to American. I 
remain, Yours truly, A. E. WHINTON, 

Superintendent, The Monetary Times. 


THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 2, 1906. 
J. H. Hardie, Mgr., Western Branch Canadian-A mer- 
ican Linotype Corporation, Winnipeg, Manitoba: 

DEAR Sirk,— Replying to your query over the tele- 
phone, I have pleasure in reporting that the new style 
Standard Pica machine installed by you in our 
composing-room a few months ago is giving every 
satisfaction. The new device for quick change, 
together with the wide range of faces (5 to 14 point) 
which can be used, renders the machine invaluable in 
the composing of advertisements, headings, ete. 

We find that the machine requires no more power 
to operate than your old 11-point Standard news- 
paper machines. It runs very smoothly and accu- 
rately and in our opinion little is left to be desired in 
the production of a perfect Linotype machine. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
R. L. RICHARDSON, Secretary-Treasurer. 
THE CENTRAL PRESS AGENCY, Ltd. 
TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 14, 1906. 
The Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, To- 
ronto, Ontario: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reference to your inquiry, we are 
delighted with the 14-point Linotype machine you 
have erected in our office. It runs perfectly and the 
English-depth matrices give the best of satisfaction, 
and we are producing from them the best stereo 
molds we have ever made, this owing to the great 
depth of the matrices; we are sure every office that 
stereotypes will use your English-depth matrices in 
preference to the American, after giving them a trial. 

Yours respectfully, CENTRAL PRESS AGENCY, 
Per F. Diver, Manager. 


THE WILSON PUB. CO. OF TORONTO, Ltd. 
ToRONTO, CAN., July 19, 1906. 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited, 
Toronto: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reply to your letter of the 14th 
instant, regarding the working qualities of your Eng- 
lish-depth matrices, am pleased to say that they have 
given the best of satisfaction both for working in the 
machine and the face of the slug. 

We have two machines here, both using English- 
depth matrices, and will never use any other if they 
ean be secured at all. I remain. Yours truly, 

(Signed) E. B. ARMSTRONG, 
Linotype Superintendent. 





THE COURIER. 


BRANTFORD, CAN., Dec. 10, 1906. 
The Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, To- 
ronto, Ontario: 

GENTLEMEN,— We have much pleasure in testify- 
ing to the excellent work done by the second Standard 
machine we installed last week. Your Mr. Priest had 
this machine erected and its first slug cast in three 
hours’ time. How is this for a record? We can not 
speak too highly of our two Standard machines. 
They are doing splendid work and have never given 
a moment’s trouble. Yours truly, 

RALPH H. REVILLE. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


BRANTFORD, CAN., Dec. 10, 1906. 
The Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Mon- 
treal, P. Q.: 

GENTLEMEN,— I have now three of your Standard 
machines at work in this office, and they are giving 
entire satisfaction. I have also found your firm 
anxious to fill its engagements to the very letter. 

Sincerely, T. H. PREstToN. 


THE EDMONTON BULLETIN. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, Oct. 27, 1906. 
Canadian-American Linotype Company, 70 York 
street, Toronto, Ontario: 

DEAR Sirs,— We are using five different fonts of 
your English-depth matrices on our Linotype 
machines and they are giving us very good satisfac- 
tion indeed. They cast a face of type clean enough 
to do the finest kind of jobwork. Yours respectfully, 

BULLETIN COMPANY (Ltd.). 
DUNCAN MARSHALL, Manager. 


THE WORLD. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 3, 1906. 
To whom it may concern: 

We have had the English-depth matrices put on our 
Linotype machine, and are more than pleased with 
the faces of type, and find the deeper shoulder on the 
slugs a great advantage. 

We expect in time to fit all our machines with these 
matrices. 

THE WORLD PRINTING & Pus. COMPANY, Ltd. 

L. D. Taytor, President and Manager. 


H. STEAD, LINOTYPE MACHINIST. 


HAMILTON, CAN., May 7, 1907. 
DEAR Sirs,— Having recently installed one of your 
latest Linotype machines, and having worked on both 
the Canadian and American machines, I find that the 
Canadian machine is much easier to handle in making 
a change than is the American-made machine. One 
feature of the Canadian machine over the American 
machine is that no labor is required to remove the 
channel plates, and the assembling of the matrix in 
the two-letter attachment of the assembly elevator is 
another improvement. There is also a great saving in 
the casting and the transferring of the black-letter 
line. It is a great saving of the combination of the 
matrix in transferring to the second elevator. 
Wishing the Canadian machine every success, I 
remain, Yours truly, H. STEAD, 
Linotype Machinist, Hamilton, Ont. 





Canadian- American Linotype Corporation, ta. 


LONDON OFFICE---8 Bouverie St., E. C. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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